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"OU well. know, , by your gun 
Kelings, that Moka Jos ier 
| and CAxpouk, are an ardent diſ- 
P poſition, of, the heart, to treat all Mapkind 
in ſucſh a manner, upon all, occaſions, a8 
we. would with to be treated by them, if 
we were exactly in their caſe. And you, 
_ equally know, that Mok AL Jus ier is 
the, foundation of, all the peace, order, 
and happinc; of Fool and commercial 
Societies; and that without Integrity, 
gs: A 2 Mankind 


. 
Mankind Would be an herd of bar- A 
barous ruffians, actuated by the moſt b 


outrageous and ſelfiſh paſfions, every fy 

9 ſtriping to over-reach and rob his d 
Fellow - creatures; and, conſequently, | 2 

the Whole world would be a ſcene of x 
diſorder, rapine, and miſery; it would bat 
de dreadful to be born into ſuch a world, | 3 
and he would be happieſt, who ſhould B 
ſooneſt get out of it. £ Y 
Tov alſo know, Sir, that our world 0 
vVould reſemble hell itſelf, if all the i 
great paſſions of a corrupt heart were to Fs 
de fun inddiged in all theit exttavagane . 
emotions, inſtead of being regulated by 3 
| Jos rie, and ſweetened x. BVE Vo- 45 
| ENR. b 1 
„verb Sir, 1 ſhould wich myſelf 5 
out of this world in a moment, if there #1; 

| "Was (= VG to be found 1 in Society, bit * | 
. a fierce * 
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> ifiorce; fudeneſbzohlach ingratitademg | 
blgody;craelty—furious, revengen-ſpite> © 
ful flander and hateful calumny ile 
deceit—lying and unfaithfulneſs——ruin- 
ous fraud and deteſtable knavery zee 
if our world was the entire ſeat of tyran- 
y on the one hand, or mad reliſtance « of 
Inf government on;the, other -i a 
| ſpirit of bitter perſecution raged amongk 
Mankind, on acgount o of the faith. which 
they profeſſed, or the modes of org 
ſhjp they adopted; I ſay, 3Sirg1 this 
was the total, ſcene of things, in our 
world, for, my part, with Wy , preſent 
ſentiments Lſhould wich I had, aps 
been born, ang would beg Px) Maker 0 
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take me out, of , ſach a Den of Thieves, ; 


a . 
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fuch a Dungeon, of Mifery, . As. ſoon as 
zofbble. | " | 
0 Iain Mi Neri 12 4 att yo 1 
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Bur GOD, CR Praiſed, for the ſpecial, 
inicrpoition of bis Ou ipotent Agency, 
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whick being directed by infinite Wis- 


dom, and actuated by boundleſs Bene 
volence, is pleaſed to preſerve ſome toler- 


wi ; 4 
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Divine Provipence has raiſed up 


foie excellent Men in every age, who. 


have been. lovely patterns of Juſtice 


and Benevolence; whoſe tempers have 


been irradiated and enlivened by Virtue, 
and who have taught Mankind, by 
their example, the beauties of Juſtice 


in civil affairs, and by the moſt af- 
fable manners allured Men to Virtue © 
© " theſe excellent tutors of the human race 


Wave ſhewn us how to be juſt in affairs. 
of ſocial kindneſs and lively gratitude. 
hey have been juſt in matters of 
eompaſſion to miſerz and want. They 


have ſhewn themſelves beautifully juſt 


a the ſorgiveneſs of injuries, and Rave 
PA diſplayed 


t 7 


even 1 in . reſetcrnhentss 


ann CY 11 


Men in all ages, who have loved to be 
juſt in theit report and repreſentation of 


the actions, virtues 2 characters 'of | 


«+ Men. F . ny 


Ap, thanks be to Heaven '- we 
have had a few well-iluminated and 


liberal minds, who) have diſcovered: an 


ardent love of Jusrier in all affairs 


which relate to the civil and NY 


_ of Mankind. 


W date Bad ſore fincere lovers 6f 
Civil Liberty, without licentiouſnefs; 


Order, without a f a ſpirit of cruel hue. 
tiſm and deteſtable tyranny. And it is 

very remarkable, that in all ages, "thoſe 
great and. liberal minds, who haye been. 


| diſplayed a due Moderatiow-and Jetice . 


Tuzkr Have Solas found excellent 


and juſt GuaRDIANs of wiſe Laws and: 
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dhe moſt cordial friends to Cixil Liberty, 


have always been the moſt averſe $0 per; 


ſecution in the concerns of conſcience, 
and have been mot cordially willing to 
allow ito. all Mankind, as mach liberty 
to judge and act in the ſight of God, as 


they themſelves were deſirous . 


ciſing in religion. A 


Tux kxx baye, been; ſeen in our world 


fome noble patterns of Juſtice in trade and 
Commerce, in money matters and debts; 
and theſe examples are as excellent and 


glorious, as they are Goglar andirare, 


Yes, Sir, I appeal to; you, for the truth 
of this aſſertion. Conſider a little, and 


ſee, if you do, not know one {ſtriking 
| example of this kind. But, Sir, 1 will 
not call upon. you. only, I appeal to all 
the great Merchants i in the city of Lon- 


don; 3. yea, I will dare to fay, chat all. 


England and the whole Britiſh, PPE 
know of ſach a Man. + iorodul but 3% 
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of examples of Mon AL Jus icx, and a 
the precepts of Philoſophers; without 
them, would have been of noavail: acom- 
mercial city, without patterns of Juſtice, 


would be utterly ruined, —The Youth of 


the city of London, ſtand peculiarly in 


need of ſuch examples. Permit me 


then, Sir, to turn to the Britiſh Youth, 
and eſpecially to the Apprentices of the 
city of London. I propoſe to you, my 
young Friends, the path to the Temple 
of Honour through the Temple of Iuſ- 
tice. Let me exhort you to conſiders. 
that an honeſt Man is the nobleſt work 
of God; and that without integrity, 
you never can riſe to any ſolid reputa- 
tion. Diſdain the character of an un- 
juſt Man; frequently comemplate an 


example, which I wiſh to place in the 


ſtrongeſt light before your eyes.—Con+ 
template a worthy Man, who, like the 


„Sate s irckpfas vin 


tomb, may, v 


1 = 1 
obſcured for 2 
lime, that he might riſe With the brighter 


: luſkfe; attract the attention; and allure 
the hearts of Mankind. In him you 


ſee the beauty of Morar Jusricx.— 


No corporeal. beauty can ever match ãt⸗ 
the faixeſt features in the world oan never 


equal it: like the ſun, it is ſeen hy its 
own light; and what the great Lord 
Lyttelton has inſeribed upon his Lafly's 
with, ſtill higher-propriety, 
be applied to Mok ar Jos rick;“ Form- 
ed to attract all Herts, and charm a all 
A. eyes. E nden ol, 
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x: Tia; u, Sir, STEPHEN 'Tyzonory 
IAxssEx, I inſcribe, this Book; if it 
meet with your approbation, this will 
ſecure it a favourable reception, with the 
Britiſh- Youth, and the London, Ap- 
ex in particular. 1 (hall rejoice 
o- lad the parents inclined. to make 2 
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preſent of thi Book to their ' ſons, on 
the day they bind them Apprentice; and 
it will give me ſtill higher joy to find 
that the Youth: of the city of Landon, 
and of the other parts of the kingdom, 

ſhall be inclined to fill up their vacant 

hours by a frequent peruſal of it. 0 


WIxI reſpect to yourſelf, Sir, let me 
offer this pathetic wiſh to Heaven: May 
the remaining part of your life be filled 
up with eaſe, tranquillity, and chearful- 
neſs. May you feel a growing ſenſe of 
the favour of God, and an increaſe of 
every amiable virtue. May your moſt 
intimate friends, who have the happineſs 
to converſe with you, feel freſh' pleaſure 
and inſtruction. CY they copy. your 


example, and may your virtues live In 
them, after your departure from our 
world —- And may your heart, impreſt 
with the grace of the Chriſtian Religion, 


EN | and 


L ] 
255 your life regulated by aennddlem ! 
cellent precepts, feel a growing diſpoſi- 
tion for that pure world where Mor AT 
Jus rick eternally reigns. And whilſt 
you ſtay in our world may /you-ſtill feel 
a more intenſe love of Juſtice and cart 
dour : may you have the moſt vivid per- 
ceptions of the fitneſs, decorum and 
beauty of virtuous tempers and actions: 
may you enjoy the ſteady order of your 
mental powers: and be a moſt amiable |} +. 
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Honoured Sir, 
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To thei ü Yourn I eu ray 
bo the, Young, Apprentices / the City 
ai London; eſpecially to all thoſe in the 


been educated under the C e 5 Care 
and ihk * 


A9 dear young Friends, = . 
era- MDS T the vaſt variety of books, 
179 ; which are continually publiſhed, there 


is a great ſcarcity of ſuch as are adapted to 

Jour peculiar ſituation and circumſtances., I 

aye for many years wiſhed to ſee a book fit 

| to be put, into young people's hands at the 
I time when they leave the ſchool and enter on 
their apprenticeſhip, a book which ſhall prove 


from the age of fourteen to twenty-one. 

AND» Such a book I have endeavoured to com- 
* pile for your uſe in the following ſheets : and 
it mall be the buſineſs of this Preface, ta 


1 1 
do ſw... | on 


hens ig Parts of the Kingdom, wha have 


a pleaſing companion and counſellor to them, 


Ce TEAS. 
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give you a view of its ſeveral parts, and to 
refer you to ſome ſelect authors, Who will af 
ford you richer entertainment on the ſame 
ſubjects. - l 


I. I begin with a ſhort, but clear and con- 
vincing proof of the exiſtence; of GOD, from 
that celebrated author John Abernethy, A. M. 
whoſe Diſcourſes on the Divine Perfections, 
have been read and admired by learned men 
of the firſt judgment and taſte in the three 
kingdoms, 2 vol. 8vo. 6 
As the exiſtence of a Gop is the founda- 
tion of all religion and morality, I. would 
adviſe you to be well eſtabliſhed in this grand 
truth ; without it you will have no order and 
regularity in your tempers, nor comfort and 
happineſs in your lives. | 

If you love truth and beauty, you w Il wiſh 
to. know, where you may meet with more 
ample and fatisfying diſcourſes on the Divine 
Exiſtence, than the ſhort ſketch here pre- 
ſented. , | Bi 

I will therefore recommend to you, my 
young friends, a book written with the greateſt 
clearneſs, eaſe and ſimplicity of thought and 

language, and adapted to the meaneft capa- 
city; a book in which the various parts of 
the viſible world are ſelected as Weck for 
the being, wiſdom, power and goodneſs of 
God; a book full of the moſt inſinuating 
and alluring eloquence, and rational devo- 
tion; in à word, a book that) can never be 
"= \ \ too 


(, )y 

too often read and recollected by young peo - 
ple; I mean, A. Demonſtration, of the, exif 
tence of Gop, drawn, from Nature and the 
wonderful Structure of Man, 12mo. And 
ſurely, my young friends cannot withhold 
their attention, when I tell them, it was writ- 
ten by the author of Telemachus, Which has 
given them ſo much pleafure. at ſchool, the 
moſt amiable and excellent Fenelon, Arch- 


biſnop of Cambray. A beautiful edition of , * 


this work was lately printed for Mr, Sandby's 
ſucceſſor, in Fleet- ſtreet. „ 


II. In NATuk AL PILosopH I have given 
you two beautiful pieces, written by Dr. 
Watts, which will always pleaſe, if they are 
read a | thouſand times. To theſe I would 
have you add Nature Diſplayed, by the ami- 
able Le Pluche.—-This was the work which 
Mr. Hervey ſtudied. with great attention when 
at college, and which laid the foundation for 
thoſe rich and pleaſing contemplations on the 
flower garden,, the ; ſtarry heavens, the air, 
earth and ſea, the vegetable and animal worlds; 
which you have diffuſed thro? all his works; 
and which will endear him to all young per- 
ſons of true taſte, as long as good ſenſe and 
piety ſhall live in the Britiſh empire. For my 
8 Mr. Hervey has outdone his 
maſter Le Pluche, and has ſet a pattern to all 
elegant writers on the beauties 25 creation, to 
the end of the world. To Le Pluche and Her- 
vey let me add the Natural Hiſtory, now 

8 a4 publiſhing 
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publiſhing in Tmall/ pocket volumes by Mr. 
ewhbery, with various other works, whit 
are too many to be here enumerated. Path 


III. Monk Al ane or the conſiders. 
tion of virtue and happineſs, is a ſubject of 
reat importance. I have given you a beauti- 
ul ſketch from the ingenions and pious Mr. 
Henry Grove; in which he ſhews, that mora- 
lity is of vaſt importance to all mankind, Fes 
level to the apprehenfions of the weakeſt 
minds that are but ſincere and well diſpoſed, 
and 1s attended with all the certainty that an 

and conſiderate ' perſon can deſire. 
805 ta. admirable Syſtem of Moral Philo- 


'fophy;-/2 vol. 8vo. To this work I would 


have'you add, The Elements of Moral Philo- 


7 ty. written by Profeſſor Fordyce, 12mo. 


ere is one book more I would beg leave to 


— to you, entituled, A ſhort intro- 


duckion to Moral Philofophy, in three Books; 


containing the Elements of Ethicks and the 
Law of Nature, by Francis Hutcheſon, 
LI. P. late Profeflor of Philoſo hy in the 


Univerſtty of Glaſgow, tranſlated from che 


Latin, third Edition. 


As the facred Scriptures are dhe ſureſt 


foundation of morality, I have co d for 


your uſe, The Elements of Moral Philoſophy, 
extracted from Solomon's Proverbs, methodiz- 
ed in thirty-one Heads, containing the prin- 

cipal Branches of Vice and Virtue.” In this 


Ink _ I have given you not only the 


chapter 


"ny 


chapter and verſe, but the principal part of 
the words; and to maoſt of the heads I have 
à clear and eaſy W 1 1 
vice and virtue repreſented.) : hg od! ei 
nn HIFI 17% | 57:1 ub n3 2 
IV. On the ExcrLLExCy and Useaviaess, 
of: Hrsrozxy. 7 | 
It. is not Win reaſon! that; haſtory has 
always been .confidered as the light of ages, 
the depofitory of events, the faithful evidence 
of truth, the ſource of prudence and good 


N and the rule of conduct and . 


ners. Let me with the utmoſt warmth re- 
— to you, Rollin's Method of ſtudy- 
ing Hiſtory, in his Belles Lettres, 4 vol. 
12mo. T this excellent work add, The Uni- 
verſabFiſtory, by Monſieur Boſſuet, tranſlated 
into Engliſm by Mr. Elphinſtone, 2 vol. 
12mo. Let my young friends proceed to 
read, Rollin's Ancient Hiſtory, 1 in 2 vol. 8vo. 
2 im 12 vol. 24to: price one Guinea. If 
y add Rollin's Roman Hiſtory, and the 
= of Englafid by Kimber, with that part 

woes 2 with James the Firſt, writ-- | 
by the — pen of Mrs. Macaulay 
— will be a fund of everlaſting inſtructioa 
and pleaſure, and will lay fuch a foundation 
of ſolid knowledge, as to render Pg erin 
alvice er egen HE. 


V. 6 re 
This conſtitutes another clint of the oaks 


aer ee . 
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poſed born an orator, yet it is an excellent tl 
qualification of the' underſtanding to be able ti 
to reliſh a compoſition. As Demoſthenes p 

1 
al 


is the firſt of all orators, I have not only 
given his life, but a compariſon between him 


and Cicero, nf) MT 
'  *Tis univerſally allowed by learned men of 1 
true taſte, that the oration of Demoſthenes ts 


for the crown againſt Eſchines, is the moſt: P 
ect model of eloquence that ever appear- Ir 

od in the Pagan world. And accordingly it 1 
1 

L 

tr 


has been the object of admiration in all ages, 
whenever true I prevailed, I wiſh 


F could ſay, that it had been the I 


 lmitation, ti 
- Thoſe False which diſtinguiſh Demoſt- fe 
hens from all other writers and ſpeakers in th 
the world,” are elevation and force of mind, a D 
quickneſs and keenneſs of invention, and ſhort . p 
ſteps of reaſoning, which are eaſy to be under- 1. 
mood and unavoidably felt by the hearer or 1 


teader.—-An ardent love of truth and juſtice 
| appears to animate his addreſſes to his fel- 
wo, citizens, and an unparalleled fire runs 
through and enlivens every thought,, which 
i render him ſuperior to all orators of Greece 
1 and Rome. The reſult of all is the moſt 
m.maſculine ſtile that ever appeared in an un- 
if inſpired author. Stile is the manner ef ex- 
pPfeeſſing the conceptions and paſſions of the 
| if mind, by means of language.—And in the 
ſtile of Demoſthenes you ſee the utmoſt * 
i grandeur of conception, and force of thought, 
| 7.9 4 > the 
| 
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le: tty, greateſt zeal for the honour and hap- 
ES: pineſs f his fellow- citizens, and the moſt. 
uy. violent. indignation againſt the artifices and 
im ambition of Philip and the Macedonians. 

J I will now recommend a few ſelect books, 
of which are happily calculated to form your 
nes taſte for eloquence. Read with attention and 
oſt reviews, Rollin's Method of Study- 
ar- ing the Belles Lettres, vol. 2. on Eloquence 
it Dr. Ward's Syſtem of Oratory, 2 g 
zes, Dr. Gibbons's Rhetorick, 8 vo. Dr, Lawſon's 
11h Lectures on Oratory, 8vo. Cicero's Orations, 
of tranſlated by Guthrie, 8 vo. and Cicero's Ora- 
Ne tions, Latin and Engliſh, tranſlated by Pro- 
dſt = feſlor Duncan, 8vo. and to crown all, read 


the Orations of Demoſthenes, tranſlated by 
Dr. Thomas Leland, of Dublin, 3 vol. 8 vo. 
printed for William Johnſon, Ludgate-ſtreet, | 


rpg * 


7 erg 1 ne * | 
WI to Sans 2 ve given | 
you. the 1 one great and maſculine 
Divine, Dr. Waterland; one great philo- 
r Sir Iſaac Newton, who may be juſtly 
the Prince of Philoſophers ; one of the 
moſt amiable and hiſtorians, Rollin, | 
have given you likewiſe the life of De- | 
moſthenes, the firſt of all the orators in the 
world, . — ſpirit and energy were never 
- equalled Dy any uninſpired ſpeaker or writer, 
++ His : can never de read too _ 
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youth of true genius and taſte.Laſtiy, I. 


- 


cloſe! my lives with that of the great Milton,; 


ho ſtands confeſt the prince of pets. . 


The ſhort ſketch of the birth and death of 
abdut four hundred of the moſt illuſtrious 
men of all ages, is deſigned partly to excite 
the qurioſity of youth to ſearch into our Bio- 


re view of a ſmall. pocket volume, which, 
rovidence permitting, ſhall be publiſhed, in 


which the characters, genius, learning, virtues 


and vices of theſe men ſhall be repreſented in 
a Clear and ſtriking light, with a conciſe ac 


count of their printed works. This will hold 


up a pleaſing mirrour to our young people, to 


ſhew- them the beauty of religion and virtut , 
for their imitation, and the deformity of vice - 


for their loathing and abhorrence. 
The lives of excellent perſons have been 


always the object of my keeneſt attention and 


affection, and I believe no part of lfiterathre 
is read with greater eageineſt, or-purſued'With 


more indefatigabꝭ delight and pleaſure, Lam 


glad to recommend a work now publiſtring by 


for Piety and Virtue: To this E would have 


graphical Dictionary, in 12 vol. 8 vo. inwhieh 
you have about two thoufand lives, clearly 
and conciſely repreſented; and the excellent 
Britiſh Plutarch, in 6 vol. 12m. 1776, by 
T. Mortimer, Eiq.; ſold by Meſits, Dilly 55 
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hical Dictionaries, and partly as a minia- 


Dr. Gibbons, The Lives of Women, famous 
our youth, as they can afford it, add the Bros 


( 


the Poultry. This kind of reading will fire 
the generous ambition of young people of 
taſte and virtue, to imitate their virtues and 
follow their ſteps. Let me reſume the con- 
fideration of morality, as it is a ſubject of 
the higheſt importance, and can never be 
too much recommended to the rifing gene- 
ration. F928! 3 * 52 
The Elements of Moral 'Philefophy, ex- 
tracted from the Book of Proverbs, are pe- 
culiarly adapted to the youthful age, and their 
connections in life. I compiled them with a 
ſpecial view to the welfare of my own pupils, 


and I am more and more convinced of the fit- 


neſs and uſefulneſs of ſuch a little ſyſtem of 
the ſoundeſt maxims of wiſdom and prudence. 
For my own part, I declare I frequently peruſe 
this ſcheme of morals for my own direction, 
caution and animation, and deſign to do ſo to 
the end of life. Young people, above all 
others, have need of ſuch a faithful monitor 
to be always at their right hand, in ſolitude 
and company, at home and abroad. Yes, my 
young friends, your reaſon is very weak, your 
appetites for unlawful pleaſure are exceed- 
ingly ſtrong, your paſſions for ſenſual good 
are very violent, and your temptations to im- 
purity are conſtant, inſinuating and power- 
ful. Vou have need of the moſt accurate at- 


tention to your diſpoſitions, tempers, inclina- 
tions and taſtes.— Lou have the utmoſt reaſon 
to be upon your guard againſt the allurements 
of artful, corrupt young perſons around you; 
239533223 whe 


(Ci) 


who are hackney'd in the ways of the world, 
and -who,will,, under the maſk of friendſhip, 
With a ſmooth brow and ſmiling countenance, 


ſeduce you from the paths of virtue, and al- 


£ 


lure you in to the ways. of ſin, the cave of 
lafamy, and the gulf of deſtruction. 


1 * 
© ++ 


Madneſs of Atliiſm, Was written nineteen 
years ago, at a time when the compiler of 


this book was ſtudying the atheiſtic and in- 


fidel controverſy; there is no delicacy or cere- 
mony obſerved in this eſſay, towards Atheiſts, 
and the deſign: of it is to expoſe: the nonſenſe. 
and abſurdity of the Atheiſts? creed, and to 

teach young perſons to flet from ſuch fooliſn 
and mad opinions with horror and diſdain. 
If only one young perſon ſhall, be perſuaded 
to deſpiſe the practical Atheiſts that ſwarm 


aro * us, Iqhall { 
publiſned iti! 
þ es | VF FE rows 


VIII. Truths relating to the Deity fitly 
follow the conſideration of the madneſs and 


miſery-of-Atheiſm,—T heſe truths are extract- 
ed from that book written by Mr. William 


Wollaſton, intitled, Ihe Religion of Nature 
Delineated, 4to. and 8vO.—If ever there was 
a book on natural religion, written with the 
utmoſt; perfection of rational; powers, the 


greateſt extent of thought, . keenneſs of per- 
ception, and ſagacity of mind, this is the 
pook. But the author did not compole this 


treatiſe 


41 WW 
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VII. The contemplation on the Nature and 


rely rejoice that I have . 


SNF 


loſophy, is to be found in the BisLe, ſtated 


(Un 


treatiſe without” vaſt aſſiſtante from Divine 


revelation; and I am certain, it is utterly im- 
poſſible to write ſuch a book by the ſtrength 
of human reaſon alone. None of the Pagan 
philoſophers ever compoſed ſuch a ſyſtem of 
natural religion as this. If Socrates, the 
Grecian Sage, in moral ſcience, and Demo- 
ſthenes the greateſt of orators, with Cicero, in 
whom philoſophy and eloquence were united 


beyond any man in the Roman empire —if 


I theſe had been cotemporaries, and had fat 
in council for a thouſand years, they could 
not have produced ſuch a treatiſe, as The 
Religion of Nature Delineated. If any man 
of true taſte will but compare the Moral Dif- 
courſes of Socrates in Xenophon, and the Of- 


 fices of Tully, with this deep, clear and 


maſculine treatiſe, he will ſee juſt reaſon to 
be of my opinion; and J may venture to af- 
ſert, that Lord Bolingbroke, with all his pre- 
tences to philoſophy and eloquence, was never 
able to write ſack a book in his life. 

At the ſame time, my young friends, I do 
not attempt to vindicate every page of this 
celebrated book; nor do I adviſe you to, reft 
in this beautiful ſcheme of natural religion 


and morals : far be it from me to be ſa unjuſt 


to your precious and immortal ſouls, as to 
leave you here. No, Sirs, if ever you would 
be happy, you muſt repair to a book, where 
all the beautiful perfections of natural re- 


ligion are diſplayed with the utmoſt eloquence. 


Every truth and duty contained in moral phi- 


in 


(Xr 
the cleareſt light, and urged with ſuperior 
* far beyond the utmoſt rene of 


the moſt — philoſophers. 


But this is not all that our "heavenly vo- 


ume contains: we have there brighter diſ- 
courſes concerning the Deity, a more tranſ- 
cendent happineſs and purer rules of virtue, 
urged with ſuch noble motives as the; light of 
en, never knew. VAGULORINTG 31G AW 
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IX. The demonſtration of the — jof - 


nature is extracted: from another-of the fineſt 
thipkers and reaſoners, on moral ſubjects, in 
our age and nation. I know but of one man 
who has equalled chis demonſtration of the 
law of _ and that is the incomparable 
Witdus; but he writes as a great and deep 
Divine, and . aſe to propoſe to you the 
ſentiments of a Chriſtian philoſopher, well 
knowing, that if you enter into the ſpirit and 
reaſoning of the amiable Mr. Henry Grove, 
you wil on to reliſh the ws ſublimer 
thoughts of Dr. Witſius. 

My dear young readers, let me lead you by 
the hand a little into the clear and judicious 
method which Mr. Grove purſues in this 
beautiful demonſtration of the law of nature. 

Tis of vaſt importance and uſe for you to 
reaſon well on this grand ſubject. 

In the IVth ſection he defines the law of 


nature in the following manner: The law 


of nature is the will of Gop relating to hu- 
man actions, grounded in the moral . dif; 


ferences of things; and d Meran 
Able 


0 fi; 


— 
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able: by natural light, - obligatory pon all 
„ hree eaſnns chy thi 
He $ to give t r 8, . 18 
Is call the Ae nature. I. Becauſe of 
the manner of its diſcovery, which is by na- 
tural reaſon. 2. Becauſe of its ſource and 
foundation: this law is the reſult of the na- 
ture of beings, as God and man — And of 
things or actions, as morally good or evil, and 
having very different —— effects of plea- 
ſure and pain. 3. Becauſe it is the law of 
Gop, who is the ſole author of nature, the 
Gov from whom the eſſences and exiſtences 
of all things are derived. -- pe” 
In che entrance into this atgument, he lays 
it down as a grand poſtulatum, T hat there 
is a GOD, a ſupreme and moſt perfect Being, 
and the fountain of being and perfection to 
the univerſe. This premiſed, he 1. At- 
tempts the proof of the law of nature a ptio- 
ri, from the conſideration of the divine and 
human nature ; which two beheld in one view, 
and in the relation they. bear to cach other, 
will ſapply us with demònſtrative evidence of 
the truth : and here he gives you demonſtra- 
90 as clear as the light of the meridian 
un 
Hle then goes on, 2, To \ demonſtfate the 
law of nature, by an argument partly à priori, 
and partly à poſteriori ;_ and he ſums up the 
force of the demonſtration in two general 
propoſitions. 


| Bak 1. There 
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(Ki) 
. There is a natural and effential dif- 
ference between virtue and vice, and thoſe 
ſeveral actions and diſpoſitions which are de- 
noted by | theſe” oo oppoſitely ſignificant 


| words. 
/ 1g "Miura reaſon; or the underſtanding of 


| -manz diſcovers it to be the will of Gop in this 
eaſe, that every man ſhould look upon this of 
difference in the nature of things and ac- Th 
tions, as a Law or RvLe, which he is al- . 
ways to obſerve under pain of GOb's diſ- ww 
| kaſureand anger, 5 
| (1.) There is a natural and eſſential dif- mo 
| Ference between virtue and vice, and thoſe 5 
ſeveral actions and diſpoſitions, which are de- 2 
| noted by theſe two oppoſite terms. 6% En 
| Upon a ſurvey of human nature it will nat 

| appear, that ſome actions are univerſally con- 

I Formable to this nature, and other actions are 
'- oppoſite and hurtful to the body and mind of ms 
| man. loy 
| 1. Man is a Jovek of himſelf, he has a de- n 
| F fre of his own preſervation, ha pineſs and bt; 
| 3 no man can be iodifte rent to his 1 
[| welfare; nor to what appears to hinder 5 
or promote his happineſs. nu 
2. Man is a reaſonable being, and his rea- _ 
= ſon, as it makes him capable "of receiving a Te 
law from his Maker, ſo of giving law to fis nal 
_ appetites and paſſions. ha 
1 3. Man is a ſociable being, his inclina- n 
i tions carry him to ſociety.— To one man who of | 


loves 


11 as I 


man alſo needs faciety, Nothing can be in 


natural awe of his Creator on his mind. 


ther, ſelf-love—reaſon—a ſocial | difpofition - 


( xvii ), 
Toves. perfect ſolitude, there age thouſandgto 
Whom it would be little Better than deat 


& 
forlorn and wretched thatihuman Hife, 4th? 
of ſociety and the help of other men. A 
man in ſuch a ſtare muſt fear every thing. 

4. Man is a lover of beauty and decorum.” 
This affection exerts itſelf in all mankind, 
as ſoon as the neceſſities of life are Tecure © 
and in them who #re poſſeſſed of à hicer 
taſte, of improved by à polite education, 
this regard to beauty and proportion is ſtilk 
more viſible. — cet 94 

5. Man is a creature formed for religion: 
is dependent on the ſupreme Being, capable of 

knowing on whom lie depends, and has a 


And now, laying all theſe properties toge- 


and benevolent affeftions—a ſtrong ſenſe and 
love of beauty, 'an immediate dependence 
on..Gop, and a natural awe of him—and 
we have an idea of human nature—The na- 
tural difference between virtue and vice ap- 
ears at firit ſight—what is more agreeable to 
7 0 nature than the firſt? What more 
repugnant and pernicious than the latter? 
Temperance and chaſtity are adapted to the 
nature of — Ba he is deſirous of his own. 
happineſs :—juftice and benevolence, as he is 
a Creature formed for ſociety: the worſhip: 
of Gop, gratitude, reverence, and truſt, as 
it is one 2 of his character to be religious, 


e 
9 - * * 7 © 


and all theſe as he is reaſonable. 
b 2: 


* 
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But the neceflity of theſe virtues and graces a8 | 

10 human happineſs, whether private or ſo- 4 
cial, is by no way made fo ſenſible, as by a Nat 
ſuppoſition of the CONTRARY, that all man- the 

kind ſhould become intemperate, lewd, idle, Nat 
unſuſt, perfidious, cruel and profane. hig! 

| How could the world bear its inhabitants, ſity 
[| if they were all of this complexion ? Was and 
| _ every man as lewd and intemperate as ſome that 
men are, it would he the deſtruction of all Gol 
mankind. Without juſtice and the ſenſe of For 

a Gop, there would be no ſociety, or what bec; 
would: be even worſe than none. but 
[| 12. The other PRorosfriam, and which _ Ai 
compleats the demonſtration of the Law of wiſe 
Nia run, is this: © That natural reaſon diſ- ſerv 
[ covers it to be the will of Gop, and every or tl 
man ſhould look upon the difference in the inſti 
|| nature of things, as a law or rule which he is ſerv 
|| always to obſerve, under pain of his Maker” 8 prad 
| diſpleaſure. thei! 

| | The truth of which propoſition is eviden- ſons 
ced by ſix conſiderations, | the 
1 I. Gov, as he is infinitely good, cannot the 
but will (2) the perfection and happineſs of omn 
his creatures. 6. 
| 2. He who has given exiſtence to beings men 
| muſt, if he be wiſe, and ſees no reaſon to de. mine 
1 pate from his original purpoks, will their * he taini 
.Y er vation. 


* 2 


| "" But as he Is Juſt, he may will to L puniſh guilty 
ae. 


2. Go 


(i ) 
3. Go has deſigned the nature of thingy; 


as an. INTERPRETATION or HIS WILL.. 

4, The eſſential rectitude of the 'Divine* 
Nature, is an inconteſtible demonſtration of 
the law af nature. - Gop, by a neceſſity of” 
Nature, is-juſt and good, and true, in the 
higheſt degree of perfection: and the neceſ- 
111 that he bimſelf ſhould be wiſe, and juſt, 

d, and. ſincere, makes it neceffary* 
har 2 PR ſhould will all other beings to be Iixe 
God, who are capable of ſach a reſemblance; 
For why is: Gon holy, juſt, and good, but: 
becauſe it is. beſt to be ſo: and Go cannot 
but be, and do, what is REST.. 

5, The will. 15 Gop in this matter appears 
with farther evidence; from the proviſion or 
wiſe; cautions he hath made to ſecure the ob- 

ſervation of all the dictates of right reaſon, 

or the law of nature, viz. By planting ſeverat. 
inſtincts and paſſions in the ſoul of man, ſub- 
ſervient to his duty, and diſpoſing hini. to 
practiſe ita as the natural love of parents 0 
their offspring--the paſſion of pity to per 
ſons in rea proneneſs to 10 Feſtrem — 
the deſire. o of a good name, or a fondneſs for 
the eſteem of others—the Tecret dread of. ag! 
omnipreſent and ſuperintending Deity . 

6. Go; hath ſhewn it to be his will that 
men ſhould practiſe. virtue, by ſo forming the 

mind, that PR RS TS and. Maxims, con- 
taining che pr. incipal duties of morality, are- 
no pres capable 4 aſſented to, even by 

er ns nqt ca of exact regſonang.; as 
| * b 3 cake 


* 


mind—the ſati 
dation — health of body - eſteem and credit ' 
amongſt all men the tayour and * 
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children and others, whoſe underſtanding is 
much, of the ſame ſize as theirs: and by thoſe, 
who though they have reaſon,” are not well 
accuſtomed to uſe it. Thus have F made 
good the ſecond propoſition ; that natura 


reaſon diſcovers it to be the: will of Gov, that. : 


every man ſhould. look upon this e 
in the nature of actions and things 


Law or Rute, which he is alwa 5 W ftriatly 


5 obſerve, under Pain of his Make diſplea- 
re. 


I might add the ſuffrages of Heathen au- 


thors, who, as they traced out ſeveral parts: 


of the lay of nature, ſo the acknowl 
225 to be the lawgiver.— 


Ta SAncTION of the Law of NaTurE. 
The ſanction is either preſent or future. 


Biſhop Cumberland obſerves from. Cicero,, 
that the word ſan#7on, in its ſtrict ſenſe, has: 
regard only to the penalties incurred by the- 


in a 


breach, of the law: but it may be uſ; 


Urgef ſenſe, as comprehenſive alſo of re- 


wards: — for rewards are a fence about laws 


as well as puniſhments. 


The preſent ſanction of rewards conſiſts in 


the peace and a 8 of a man's own 
action of a juſt ſelf-appro- 


r. Grove quotes 

icero, Plato, Sophocles, int Hierocles, and 
refers to_a. variety of others') in Sharrock de- 
# inibus, Cap. 2. 


Fit, „ 
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of the wiſeſt and beſt of men — proſperity i in 
aur outward. condition and affairs chearful 
truſt in Gop, and his Providence — and the 


hopes of —.— and better things —all which 
are ordinaril y the preſent rewards of virtue, 


and ſome © 


On the other hand, as to pan, the 
er ſanction of the law of nature includes 


e reverſe of all this. — Shame, anguiſh and 
perplexity of mind: — diſorders of body-— 


contempt and hatred from others — loſſes and 
fad diſappointments, withra great many more 
external evils : all which do uſually attend on 
vice and wickedneſs, and ſome. of them al- 


ways, and without Fail. Anguifh. and har- 


rors of mind ever wilt attend vice. 
The future ſanction of the law of nature, 
is the reward or puniſhment: reſerved in an 


after-ſtate, in the inviſible world. 


X. ENTRANCE: on ike 3 


Advices ta a young Man, going 40 Buffs 


| for himſelf. 
| Eras, is certainly the: beſt. paper of ad- 
vices for the purpoſe that I ever read. It 


was hang = by one of the wiſeſt and moſt: 


le men, whoſe life, genius, and furni- 


ture, Ten. devoted. to the youthful part of 


I would adviſe every apprentice 
to- read it over. once a week, 


hroug N the whole ſeven years of his ſervice. 


The 


them always, moſt certainly 
without the leaſt reafon er doubt. 


mY 0 


tt I 
The ſum of. thoſe excellent rules I would 


comprize in « few worlds, for your more caly 
recollection thus: 


1. Never truſt your own. underſtanding i in 
the affairs of life, if you can have the 
advice of a wiſe friend. Never truſt 
your own reaſon in * withous 
-- - revelation. 
2... Value your Bible as your beſt treaſure ; 
we og upon ng ay your beſt buſi⸗ 
mis: 
3. To direct your carriage towards Gov, 
 . "read the Pſalms, and the New Tefta- 
1 ..,, ment.— To behave aright among men, 
tc — the whole Book of Proverbs. 
. As a man, be temperate and chaſte; as: 
a neighbour, be prudent and kind; as 
a trader, be juſt and honeſt, 
6. Reſt on all the promiſes of the Goſpeh,. 
as the ſprings of your e 
6. In every affair of life begin with Gop.— 
Live not one day without Go in the 
world. 


7. Never forget that you are an indigent 


creature and a. fimner-—-you- daily need. 


Chriſt for righteouſneſs and nd. 
No mas domes to the Father . 
me, John iv. 6. : 
e and. not p 


4. Watch and labour as well as pray. Dili- 
* and r r m - 89. toge- 
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charac 
friend! 
conne? 
ſion o 
ments 
ys an 
keep | 
your 
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70. Honour, profit; and ſinful pleaſure, we 
the World's three chief Woh. + ft 

. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and 
ſenſible. 
12. Ever remember that this 'is a world of 


ny 1 6 and 8 be 
d 
— 178881 an aith your ai 


16 put nothing off till to-morrow, which 5 


you can calily and properly do to-day. 


KI. Maxis and Rotus of Pavpruce, 


By the famous Dr. Cotton 
ten by him, after a life devoted to learn- 

Ing and wan when — as ke ho 

years of age. 

My dear young friends, = you with for. 
wiſe rules, with regard to your thoughts, 
your words, and converſation? Would y 
be glad to know how to ſpeak prudently o 
other men's characters? How to behave 
under unjuſt cenſure and ſlauder?— Ho to 
gain the gnod-will of mankind ?—How ta 
pleaſe and improve in company? — How to 
relate any fa& or deſcribe any tranſaction or 
character handſomely ?—How to form wiſe 
friendſhips, and keep up good and honourable 
connexions in life? How to govern the paſ- 


ſion of anger, and ſuppreſs too warm reſent- 
ments? How to manage diſputes beautiful - 


ly, and to avoid them prudently Ho to 
keep yourſelf from being in vile ſlavery to 
your haughty and deceitful ſuperiors! ? Do 

you 


ather ; N ton writ- 


viſſom for your leiſure hours: but yer 
do take y 


( i % 


von with to avoid, as far, you honourably 
can, all mad factions init der, and 
birrer contentions in cha church —In a word, 


do you wiſh to know how to gain good by 


all injuries done to you, and all reproaches 
thrown upon you Do y deſire to get 
you through 


good by every thing that - 
e, and to riſe into higher — of wiſdom, 
duty, honeur and. happinets.?.: Why. they, 
my friends, read theſe, excellent maxims of 
| once a week, and add to the ſtock 
rom your daily, obſeryation, as. your advance 
in life, If my own experience will be of an 
weight wich you, permit me to aſſure Wor 


_ have found the benefit, of them for more than 


thirty years paſt. 

Now, my dear youn friend? I have given 

my beſt advice: have made good pro 

I — 
not! how to part with you: I find it difficult 
ave of you: ſuch is my affection 
for the Britiſſ Youth, ſuch is my tenderneſs 
forthe" riſing generation; ſuch is my earneſt 
concern for your preſent and eternal welfare, 
and fuck is my ſenſe of your extreme danger 
of ruin for both worlds: from the contagion 
of bad examples, the artful temptations of 
this proffigate age 5 the fraud and active 
malice of che enemy of mankind; and 
above all, luck s 18 the do deep deceit, the deſ- 
e treachery of your own hearts, the 

rmth of your paſſions, the criminal fer- 
ment of your mpure imaginations, and the 


keen 


fidelit 


whom 


age as 
Kinde. 
richeſt 


r 
keen impulſe of unlawful appet 
tremble at the of your im ment 
danger, 1 fhudder ät the to of the 
ſnares and precipices that ire before you, 4 
feel the anxiety of a tender father for you: 
aſk my own heart again and again, what can 
I do more for you? I aſk again, what N 


* 


petites; that'l 


do farther to ſerve the young men of FIT 
the m 


of London, who are in the itt of 
formidable dangers, who have every we to 
allure them from Gop and virtue, and the 
paths of eternal happineſs. 

At laſt, my dear youths, and as the reſult | 
of the utmoſt care and conſideration, I aſk - 
myſelf, Haſt thou not a friend of great emi- 
nence for wiſdom and benevolence, in whoſe 
fidelity and tenderneſs thou canſt confide, and 
whom thou canſt recommend to the rifing 
age as their friend, who can do for them the 
kindeſt ſervices, and beſtow upon them the 
richeſt favours. res, J have ſuch a friend; 
and I ſhould be wanting in affection to my 
young readers, and ungrateful to this moſt 
worthy perſon, if I did not recommend, him 
to their higheſt eſteem and regard. Well 
—_—_ my dear young friends, I have found 

rſon who. can finiſh your education with 
hs higheſt beauty and perfection, notwith- 
ſtanding you have left the boarding-ſchool, 
and are entered into a ſeven years apprentice- 
ſhip. - This is a tutor who does not require 
you to 2 one hour of your _— bu- 


| (rei) 
Tineſs and intereſt; | this is a tutor who can 


* 


teach you at home without loſs of ot 
trade. Are you willing, to put yourſelves 


. * 


under his patronage and care for your leiſur 

hours, = ef] cle for one whole day 
ſeven? He = every amiable perfection to 
command your eſteem, to allure your beſt af. 
Feftions.—Do ou, love learning, and ſcience? 
.He has an unbounded LR ak you 
eſteem wiſdom ? He is infinitely wiſe.— Do 
you; regard beauty ? He, has every thing 

ovely in his perſon.—-Do you admire mild- 
neſs and gentleneſs of heart? He has the 
ſweeteſt, ſofteſt temper in the world. —-Do 
you regard a perſon who is rich as well as 
wiſe and good? He is a perſon, of immenſe 
riches, -and he is as generous and liberal as 
Leis rich and great.——Are you cha med with 
power and majeſty, united with wiſdom, ju- 
tice, gentleneſs, auty and riches ? Why, 
this friend of mine has unſpeakable grandeur 
and. power without bounds, and without end. 


—He has already trained up millions off 
young perſons in wiſdom and happineſs: he | 


as the fountain of exiſtence and: wiſdom to 
mankind :. and his precepts have the happieſt 


- 


agg to form the minds of youth: he 


a, moſt admirable way of infuſing right 


notions into the mind, right Ae into 
the heart, and of alluring perſons to right 
manners and beautiful deportment. He is 
exceedingly deſirous of taking more young 
E 17 ; People 


my ve 
cern fc 


E ; 
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people of both ſexes under his care and tui- 
tion, and refuſes none that come for inſtruc- 
tion. 


To this great and good Preſident of 4 


human race I recommend you, as a mark of 
my very beſt affection, an moſt ardent con- 
cern for your happinels to eternity, 


C/ „ „ 
T am, 
My dear young friends, | 
Your affectionate friend, 
Northampton, and faithful humble ſervant, 


Jonx RyLanD.. 
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L The Being of God proved from the Frame of 


the 1 World. 


T HE mind of man, by attending to its own 


conftitution, and to the ſtate and appear- 
ances of the world, is naturally led to an 


inquiry concerning the origin and,cauſes of things, 


the proper meaſures cf its own conduct, with the 
conſequence of them, and to future events, as far 
as it can attain the knowledge. of them : that is, to 
an inquiry concerning God and religion, 

When a man, endued with all the vital, ſenſi- 
tive, and intellectual powers which belong to his 
nature, and arrived at the perfect exerciſe of them, 
with a competent knowledge of himſelf, aud the 
various relations and uſes of things about him. 

When, I ſay, he deliberately views the obvious 
face of Nature; when he beholds the vaſt expanſe 
of heaven; the glorious light of the ſun, and by it 
a numberleſs multitude of other objects, many of 
which he knows by his ſenſes, his appetites, his 
affections and experience, -are in different ways 
uſeful to him and to each other; reflecting at the 
ſame time on his own being, s various powers and 
perceptions, one would think he could ſcarcely 
avoid ſuch inquiries as theſe. | 

Whence am I, and by what power produced ? 
whence all theſe beings with which I ſee myſelf ſur- 
rounded : As have no other knowledge of my ex- 


iſtence, 


* 
iſtence, nor any other ay to judge of its Alen 
than by conſcious perception, I mult conclude, that 
ſome time ago I was not, for I had no conſciouſ neſs 
nor perception of any thing. 

How then is this wonderful wunden from non- 

exiſtence into being to be accounted for? Is it to be 
attributed to a ſuperior deſigning cauſe ; and has 
that ſame mighty intelligent cauſe for med all thoſe 
other beings I perc2ive, which by their appearances 
ſcem to be related to each other and to me, ſo as to 
make up one intire ſyſtem ? But now that I find my - 
ſelf in ſuch a ſituation, what am I to do? 
There are inſtincts in my nature which prompt 
me to various actions and enjoyments: I am fur- 
niſhed with the inſtruments of ſenſation and motion ; 
I ſee, and hear, and taſte, and ſmell, and feel; 
I can move the organs of 'my own body, and by 
them ſome other bodies, merely by an a& of my 
own will, or the voluntary exertion of an inward 
ſelf. deter mining power. 

I have hunger and thirſt at certain returning. ſea- 
ſons, and am readily ſupplied with meat and drink, 
whereby this body is nouriſhed and ſenſibly re- 
freſhed. 

This is common u ith me to à multitude of Wing 
things, in different ſhapes, with which the earth is 
ſtored: but J find in myſelf the powers of reaſon, 
and higher Fe&.ns, whereof theſe inferior crea- 
tures give gn which leads me to conciude 
there is a nobler end of my being, and Jam capable 
of a greater happineſs. 

I can reflect, compare my own perceptions of 
things, and inquire into their origin and tenden- 
cies; I perceive at firft view ſome truths, and they 
give me pleaſure ; J inveſtigate others by a delibe- 
rate attention to my own ideas, and to their agree- 
ment and relations, ſtill w ich a grow ing ſatisfaction. 


1 am 


("21 
am conſcious of liberty, or a freedom of choice, 
and the ideas of right and wrong in ation naturally 
occur to me; I muſt therefore be directed in my 
conduct by a regard to that difference. 
I find benevolence to ſenſitive beings, eſpecially 
thoſe of my own kind, naturally ariſe in my mind, 
together with reverence and gratitude to ſuperior 
nature, te ſuppoſed author of my exiſtence and of 
"all my enjoyments, which. affections, as they are 
reflected on with deligh:ful ſelf-approbation, a more 
excellent enjoyment than any ſenſible object can 
yield, ſo they are accompanied with a deſire to 
pleaſe that ſuperior Being, and be approved by 
him. | _ 
But how ſhall J continue poſſeſſed of exiſtence, 
with all the variety of enjoyment that belongs to it, 
which is ſo very deſireable: and ſince experience 
convinces me that the preſent life is frail, and has 
m it a mixture of unhappineſs, what proſpe& have I 
of a future ſtate, (for the thoughts of falling again | 
into nothing fill my mind with horror) and how ſhall 
] attain to the higheſt perfection I am capable of. 
For it plainly appears that, at leaſt, the nobler 
powers uf my nature may admit cf a more various 
exerciſe than the preſent, and a further improve-' 
ment. All that is poſſible for me to do, as an in- 
telligent agent, whereby I may contribute to my 
own happineſs, and anſwer the end of my being, is 
to follow the guidance of my own reaſon, and what 
nature points to, conſidering the whole of my con- 
ſtitution, and preſerving the juſt ſubordination cf its 
lower, to its ſuperior parts: and for the continu- 
ance of my being, and what additional felicity I 
may deſire to expect, I mult hope in the ſame Su- 
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is preme Power and goodneſs to which I owe all that 
I is now in my poſſeſſion. | 

IN If theſe are the enquiries and the ſentiments 
which the mind of man, unbiaſſed by any prejudices 
m . B 2 2 or 


4 


145 | 
or prepòſſeſſions, would naturally fall into, (and 
whether they are or not let any one judge, who 
careſully attends even to the moſt obvious appear- 
ances in the human conſtitution) we may couſider 
whether they are not very becoming us. Ir is true 
we grow upto the exerciſe of our reaſon gradually: 
The firſt part of life is paſſed over with very little 
reflection; the world is become familiar to us; we 
have learned the uſe of things, and opinions con- 
cerning them, which engage our aſſent and our af- 
fections before we come to that maturity of under- 


ſanding which is neceſſary to qualify us for a tho- 


rough and rational examination. But neither the 
familiar ity contracted with our own exiſtence and 
the world, (we cannot but be ſenſible that our 
knowledge of both is of no long ſtanding) nor any 
prejudice we may have received in a childiſh imma- 
ture ſtate ſhould divert us, when we have attained 
to the full uſe of our reaſon, from attending ſuch 
important inquiries, which the leaſt felf-refleftion 
will ſhew to be every way worthy of men, whether 
our inquiries will rationally end in religion, founded 
on the belief ofa Deity, is what I am now to con- 


ſider. This, however, ſeems to be the plaineſt 


and moſt natural way of attaining ſatisfaction in that 
great peint ; for by the Deity we mean the pawer- 
ful, wiſe, and good parent of mankind, the maker, 
preſerver, and ruler of the world, and how ſhall we 
know him but by the characters of his perfections 
ſtumped upon his works. | 

It is certain, the belief of a Deity has generally 
obtained among mankind, excepting the objects of 
the mind's immediate intuition and of ſenſe, con- 
cerning which there can be no diſpute ; excepting 
theſe, I ſay, perhaps there is not any one point to 
which men have more univerſally given an explicit 


aſſent than the being of God. This is thought by 


eme to be a ſtrong preſumption in its favour ; for 
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they alledge, nothir g but the clear irrefragable evi · 
dence of truth could have induced all nations of the 
world to agree in it. As to vulgar opinions ac- 
knowledged to be erroneous in other points, ſuch. 
as the magnitude and diſtance of the heavenly bo- 


dies, the caſe is very different ; for there the error 


plainly ariſes from inattention, and forming a judg- 


ment too haſtily upon the report of ſenſe, concern- 
ing appearances which it cannot examine. But in 


ſuch a point of ſpeculation as the exiſtence ' of the 


Deity, to the knowledge of which we are led by 
cur own. moſt obvious reflections, and which the 
more it is attended to, the more firmly it is be- 
lieved ; an uniform. agreement ſeems to proceed 
from the voice of Nature, or God. himſelf ſpeaking, 
intelligibly to every nation by his works. There 
is, undoubtedly, in the human mind, a knowledge 
of things which are not the objects of ſenſe ; nay in 
many inſtances reaſon corrects ſenſe, and diſcovers. 
its miſtakes : indeed the greateſt certainty we have 
is in the clear perception of an agreement between 
our own abſtract ideas; ſo that a concurring per- 
ſuaſion concerning propoſitions formed of ſuch ideas, 
and concerni: g rational deductions from them, has 
the beſt appearance of being founded. on truth, be. 


cauſe in them men are leaſt obnoxious to deception. 


There have been however ſome, very few of 
mankind in corapariſon, who have profeſfedly de- 
nied the being of God, and pretended to account 
for the formation of the world, and all the phæno- 
mena of nature, without him. Theſe men ridicule 
the common belief as ſuperſtitious, proceeding 
wholly: from ignorance of cauſes, political fiction, 
cuſtomary tradition, or the paſſion of fear, which 


often produces groundleſs imaginations. I may 


afterwards have occaſion to examine theſe pretences: 
In the mean time, without reſting this firſt principle 
of all religion on the prefumption in its favour, 


— 
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taken from the general conſent of mankind, or any Etern: 
other preſumptions however ſtrong, I ſhall proceed Heav®1 
directly to eſtabliſh it by clear evidence of reaſon, in Nor <: 
the method which appears to me the moſt ſimple and From 
natural, | While 
 Abernethy, vol. i. p. 1—8. And al 
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II. An Ode to Fehovah. 
ä Above 
By Sir RICHARD BLACKMORE. And 
| Beyon 
5 Fe ; Wh 
EAR, O ye Heavens, ye conſtellations hear, Jehov: 
L 4 And thou attentive Earth give ear: With 
Whirlwinds be gone, aſleep ye tempeſts lie, | Rais'd 
Nor let ye gloomy clouds that float on 1 8 From 
Your thunder bellow, or your lightnings fly : Whoſe 
And thou, O ocean, peace command, Exhau 
Let all thy liſt' ning waves erected ſtand A thre 
In chryſtal heaps, as when the ſplitting tide Of un 
Say'd threaten'd Jacob from Egyptian pride: Pillars 
Be each extended vale, and riſing hill, | > Sucl 
As midnight kuſh'd, and as the deſert ſtill, Which 
Whilſt I of Seraphs emulous, rehearſe | Thi 
Almighty wonders in extatic verſe. Pillars 
& b g Wit 
| IT: | Inwre: 
Hail independent, perfect excellence! | Wh 
Of pure immortal light, abyſs immenſe ! 
This, and the orbs around on thee depend, | Here t 
From thee they came, in thee they end; Awful, 
Thou, Lord of Lords, thou King of Kings, When, 
Bleſt ſource whence all doininion ſprings , ; Of lon 
With glory art adorn'd, and for defence, | Compl 
Begirt with dread omnipotence, . - And fa 


Eternal, 


) 
= 
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al, 
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Eternal, mighty, cauſeleſs God ! 

Heav'n is thy court, and Bliſs is Sos abode ; 
Nor can thy being but unchaug' d endure, 

From thy own nature's ſe}f-preſerving power : 
While the vaſt worlds that roll in air, 

And all the various equipage they bear, 

Unable beings, are upheld by thee, 


And as thou pleaſeſt are, or ceaſe to be. 


7 I. 

Above the regions of etherial ſpace, 

And far extended frontier of the ſkies, ' 
Beyond the out- lines of wide Nature's face, 

Where void, not yet inclog'd, uncultivated m_y 
Jehovah, thy eternal throne, - 
With unprecarious brightneſs ever ſhane, 
Rais'd by {kill and energy divine, 
From thy rich unfathomable mine, - 
Whoſe womb contains, without decay, 
Exhauſtleſs veins of light, and glittering ſeeds of day; 8 
A throne whoſe radiance cannot fade, 
Of uncreated beams, and gems immortal made. 
Pillars of vaſt interminable ſize, 

Such, none but hands omnipotent can rear, 
Which to a height inſuperable riſe, 

This mighty weight of glory bear; 


* . 


Pillars of adamant, tranſcendent brig 


With blazing heads of fine eee gold, 
Inwreath'd in rays of ſpiral li 


W hich Saints with dazzled. = and lantiag view | 
behold : 


Here thou, Great King, has always ſate 
Awful, in bliſsful rabes of ſtate ; 


Whence trains, divine profuſion, all 3 
Of long unmeaſurable glory flow, 


Compleatly filling every place, 
And far outſtrete _ all imaginary ſpace. 


Collected 


15 


| W. 
Collected in reſiſtleſs might, 
With Majeſty's bright euſigns crown'd, 
Here didſt thou reign, e'er time began its flight 
Or orbs ſet out to run their round. 
Nothing, Supreme, eternal King, a 
Father of life, of love, exhauſtleſs {pring,. 


Nothing could e' er thy happy ſtate moleſt, 


Which ne'er grows leſs, or is increaſt; 

Fixt on thy ſacred throne, thou didft poſſeſs* | 
An all ſuficient, plenitude of bliſs, 

And didſt unnumber'd ages paſt employ, | 


' Whilſt chou in full delight didſt thy bleſt ſelf enjoy, 


Till thou thy goodneſs to diſplay, 
Beings of various order didſt create; 

To whom thy bounty might convey 
Felicity, and not thy own abate. 


. | 
The unfrequented provinces of night, 
By hoſtile motion never yet annoy'd, 
Nor yet diſcover* by far trav'lling light, 
Profound tranquillity enjoy'd. 
Thro? the void regions of diffuſive ſpace, 
Unfruitful Solitude ſecurely reign'd ; 
No track appear'd on Deſolation's face, 


” 


And Silence, undiſturb'd, her peaceful throne 


maintain*d ; 

Till troops of matter all unknown before, 
New rais'd by High-creating Power, | 
Unregimented, raw, undiſciplin'd, 

Receiv'd the great command to move, 
And to inteſtine feuds inclin'd, 

Fiercely for conqueſt with each other ſtroye.. 
Confuſion, ſtrife, diſcordant noife, 


And horrid Uproar's hateful voice 
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635 N. | 
Vex the dark regions of the deep, : 


Where ancient Night her loneful court did keep, 5 
And where unactive Shade extended lay aſleep. 


VI. 

Thou neceſſary. ſelf. exiſtent God, a 
With one divine pacific ſmile, IN 
With one Almighty nod, i 

Digeſt all this fierce contention reconcile, 
Obedient to the word divine, 
In friendly leagnes the new allies combine; 
o their reſpective taſks they all repair, 
The mighty fabrick of the world to rear, 
Of Providence ſupreme, :h* intended theatre. 
The lighter parts at thy command disjoin'd, | 
Leave the dull earth, and ponderous dregs behind ; 
'Twas thou didſt give em wings, and bid em rife, 
Refin'd materials for the ſkies | 
Aloft the etherial rudiments aſcend, 
Around th? immenſe expanſion hung, 
The ſpheres their. vaſt circumference extend, 
And tune themſelves preluding to their laſtog 
ſong. | 
At thy 3 thꝰ unfetterꝰ d light, 
Emerging from the dark abyſs of night, 
At the appointed rendevouz on high, - 
Muſter'd its ſhining legions in the ſky: 
Tt” aſſembled beams themſelves diſpoſe, 
In glorious ranks, as thou hadſt order giv'n, 
And with their ſep'rate lines compoſe 


All the bright ſquadrons of the Hoſt of Heav'n. * 


Thou didſt extend the waving fields of air, | 
And dreſs the magazines of meteors there. | 
How does thy chemiſtry divine, - 
In full perfection ſhine ! 


6 xo } 
Thro? the low regions of the atmoſphere, 
Thy val: elabratory, where | 
Arial furnaces thy curious works prepare? | 
From flowers and plants beneath exhaling ſteams, 
Perſuaded by the ſun's infinuating beams, 
Forget their centre, and forſake their place, 
And mount to fill the liquid ſpace : 
Then by thy cool alembicks chill'd, _ 
hey ſoon' regain their weight, ald are in drops 
diſtill' d; | | | 
In drops of healing virtue, which revive 
The thirſty earth, and make faint nature thrive: 
The compolitions for thy works of fire, 
Digeſted here maturity acquire; 
Thunder and lightning, thy arcana here 
Concocted ring, or flame around the air. 
The hov'ring ſnow deſcends at thy command, 
And ſpreads its downy fleeces o'er the land: 
Tempeſtuous ſhow?rsof ruſhing hail 
Pour'd from the eryſtal quarries of the ſky, 
The earth's unguarded face aſſail, 
And on the wounds they make, they weeping lie- 


| 8 VIII. | 
Thou Power Divine, and wiſdom to diſplay, 
The deep foundations of the earth didit lay; 
The beauteous ſtructure frame with artfu] care, 
And weigh the pond'rous maſs, and hang the pile 
in air. | | 
Th” unſhaken pillars which ſuſtain it, ſtand 
Fixt on no baſe but thy upholding hand: 
Thou ſpak'ſt th? aſpiring hills appear'd, 
Their everlaſting heads the mountains rear'd, 
The rocks of vaſt unmeaſur' d ſize, 


Obey th' impulſive word, and v ſprung amidſt the 
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The humble vallies now ſubſide, 4 

And with their wealth upbraid the fruitleſs moun- 
tain's pride, 

The ſtarting ſtreams begin their race, 

And with their winding arms the flow'ry mead 
embrace. 

Now birds for flight their untry'd wings diſplay, 

Beat thro” zria} waves, and cut the liquid way. 

The flocks adorn'd the hills, the herds the.mead, 

The bellowing bull advancing at their head, 

The woods with various beaſts were ſtor'd, 5 


Where uncontroul'd their yellow lord 


Slept in his den, or thro”. the foreſt roar'd. 

The mighty whale rolls in his weedy court, 

While "a trains around their monarch {port. 

Mere energy, and more amazing art, 

In man at laſt thou didſt exert ; 

Thy Ged-like-creature deſtin'd to command 

1 he ſpacious empires of the ſea and Jand ; 

Thy wide creation then review'd, 

Pleas'd with thy works, thou didſt pronounce them 
good. ; 


| IX. | 

Then let the num'rous actors, which appear 

In all the ſcenes of this bright theatre, 
Rivals conſpire to ſpread thy fame, 
And thro' thy liſt'ning worlds thy mighty deeds 

proclaim: 

And thou my Muſe, ſtretch thy ambitious wing 
Swift from beneath, as rays reflected, ' ſpring, 
And raviſh'd thy Great Author's praiſes ling; ; 
Ardent exert thy utmoſt vigour, ſtrain 

Thy vocal nerves, and ſpend thy tuneful vein ; 

1hro? all the ſpheres and orbs that hang around, 
Thro? frontier chryftal hills, that Nature bound, 
Where e'er thin air, or ether are diſplay'd, 

And far as ſounding accents are convey'd, ©» 

1 Fir'd 


— 


* 


(20) 
Fir'd with a ſacned, pure, impulſive flame f 
From bleſt Religion's altars ſprung, proclaim 
Th' Almighty's fruitful pow'r, and propagate his 


fam © 


C 


IIL Of ibe Nouriſbment and Growth of Animals, 


E T us proceed in the next place to ſurvey new 
wonders. All the animals of the Creation, as 
well as the plants, have their original nouriſhment 
from theſe ſimple materials, earth and water. For 
all the animal beings which do not live upon other 
animals, or the produce of them, take ſome of the 
vegetables for their food; and thus the brutes of 
prey are originally indebted to the plants and herbs, 
i. e. to the earth for their ſupport, and their drink 
is the watery element. That all fleſh is graſs, is 
true in the literal, as well as the metaphorical tenſe, 
Does the lion eat the fleſh of the lamb? Doth the 
lamb ſuck the milk of the ewe? But the ewe is 
nouriſhed by ;the grafs of the field. Does the kite 
devour the chicken, and the chicken the little cater- 
pillars, or inſects of the ſpring? But theſe inſects 
are ever feeding on the tender plants, and the green 
products of the ground. The earth, moiſtned with 
water, is the common nurſe of all: even the fiſhes 
of the fea are nouriſhed with ſome green vegetables 
that ſpring up there, or by Preying on lefler fiſhes 
which feed on theſe vegetables. | ? 

But let us give our meditations a looſe on this 
entertaining ſuhject, and we ſhall find numerous 
inſtances of wonder in this ſcene of Divine con- 
trivance. "SRI. | | 

W hat very different animals are nouriſhed by the 
fame vegetable food! The fſelf-fame herbage, or 
5 fruits 


(an 

fruits of the earth, by the divine laws of Nature 
and Providence, are converted into animated bodies 
of very diſtinct kinds. Could you imagine that half 
the fowls of the air, as different as they are, from 
the crow to the tit-mouſe, ſhould derive their fleſh 
and blood from the productions of the ſame tree, 
where the ſwine watches under the -boughs of it, 
and is nouriſhed by the droppings of the fruit? Nor 
need I ſtay to take notice what numerous inſects find 
their neſts and their food all the ſummer ſeaſon 
from the fame apples or apricots, plumbs or cher- 
ries, which feed hogs and. crows, and a hundred 
{mall birds. Would you think that the black and 
the brindled kine, with the horſes: both grey and 
bay, ſhould clothe themſelves with their hairy ſkins, 
of ſo various colours, out of the ſame green pa'ture 
where the ſheep feeds, and covers himſelf with his 
white and woolly fleece? And at the ſame time the 
gooſe is cropping part of the graſs to nouriſh its 
own fleſh, and to array itſelf with down and fea- 
thers. Strange and ſtupendous texture of the 
bodies of theſe: creatures, that ſhould convert the 
common green herbage of the field into their dif- 
ferent natures,” and their more different clothing! 
But this leads me to another, remark. | 

What exceeding great diverlity .is found in the 
ſeveral parts, limbs, and coverings, even of the 
ſame creature! An animated body is made up of 
feth and blood, bones and membranes, long hollow 
tubes, with a variety of liquors contained in them, 
together with many ſtrings and tendons, and a thou. 
ſand other things which eſcape the naked ſight, 
and for which anatomy has hardly found a name : 
Yet the very ſame food is, by the wondrous {kill 
and appointment of the God of Nature, formed into 
all theſe amazing differences. Let us take an ox to 
pieces, and ſurvey the wondrous compoſition. Be- 

ſides the/fleſh of this huge. living ſtructure, and the 
| G bones 
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bones on which it is built, what variety of tender 


coats and humours belong to that admirable organ 
the eye? How ſolid and hard are the teeth which 
grind the food? How firm the general - ligaments 
that tie the joints of that creature rogether ? What 
horny hoofs are his ſupport, and with what different 
ſort of horny weapons has Nature furniſhed his 
forehead? Yet they are all framed of the ſame 
graſſy materials: Fhe calf grazes upon the verdant 
paſture, and all its limbs and powers grow up out of 
the food to the ſize and firmneſs of an ox. Can it 
be ſuppoſed that all theſe corpuſcles, of which the 


ſeveral inward and outward parts of the brute are 


compoſed, are actually found in their different and 
proper forms in the yegetabie food? Does every 
| ſpire of graſs actually contain the ſpecifick parts of 
the horn and the hoof, the teeth and the tendons, 
the glands and membranes, the humours and coats of 
the eye, the liquids and ſolids, with all their innu- 
merable varieties in their proper diſtin&t forms? 
This is a moſt unreaſonable adden and vain phi- 
loſophy. No, it is the wiſdom of the God of Na- 
ture that diſtributes this uniform food into the 
ſeveral parts of the animal by his appointed laws, 
and gives proper nouriſhment to each of them. - 
If the food of which one ſingle animal partakes be 
never ſo various and different, yet the ſame laws of 
motion, which God has ordained in the animal 
world, convert them all to the ſame purpoſes of 
nouriſhment for that creature. Behold the little 
bee gathering its honey from a thouſand flowers, 
and Jayingeup the precious ſtare for its winter food. 
Mark how the crow”preys upon a carcaſs, anon it 
crops a cherry from the. tree.; and both are changed 
iuto the fleſh, and feathers of a crow. Obſerve the 
kine in the meadows feeding on a hundred variety 
of herbs and flowers, yet all the different parts of 
their bodies are nouriſhed thereby in a proper man- 


ners 
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ner: Every flower in the field is made alc of to 


| increaſe. the fleſh of the heifer, and to make beef 


for men: and out of all theſe varieties there is a 
noble milky juice flowing. to the udder, which pro- 
vides nourihment for young children. 

So near a-kin is man the lord of the creation, in 
reſpect of his body, to the brates that are his ſlaves, 
that the very ſame food will-compoſe the fleſh of 
both of them, and make them grow up to theie ap- 
pointed ſtature; This is evident, beyond doubt, 
in daily and everlaſting. experiments, The ſame 
bread- corn which we eat at our tables will give rich 
ſupport to ſparrows and pigeons, to the turkey and 
the duck, and all the fowls of the yard: The mouſe 
ſeals it, and feeds on it in his dark retrements, 
while the hog in the ſty, and the horſe in the 
manger, would be glad to partake, When the 
poor cottager has nurſed up a couple of geeſe, the 
fox ſeizes one of them for the ſupport of her cubs, 
and perhaps the table of the landlord is furniſhed 
with the other to regale his friends: Nor is it an 
uncommon thing to ſee the favourite lap dog fed 
out of the ſame Gow) of milk which is prepared for 
the heir of a wealthy family, but which Nature had 
originally deſigned to nouriſh a calf, The ſame 
milky material wilt make calves, lap-dogs, and hu- 
man bodies. | | 

How various are our diſhes at an entertainment? 
how has luxury even tired itſelf in the invention of 
meats and drinks in an exceſſive and endleſs variety? 
Yet when they paſs into the common boile of the 
ſtomach, and are carried thence through the in- 
teſtines, there is a white juice ſtrained out of the 
ſtrange mixture called chyle, which from the laReal 
vellels is conveyed into the blood, and by the laws 
of nature is converted into the ſame crimſon liquor. 
This being diſtributed through all the body by the 
arteries, is further ſtrained again through the proper 

- C2 veſlels, 
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. veſſels, and betomes the ſpring of fouriſhment to 
every different part of the animal. Thus the God 
of Nature has ordained; that how diverſe ſoever our 
meats are, they fhall firſt be reduced to a uniform 
milky liquid, that by new contrivances and Divine 
art it may be again diverſified into fleſh and bones, 
nerves and membranes, 

How conſpicuous, 'and yet how admirable are the 
operations of Divine Wiſdom in this ſingle inſtance 
of nouriſhment ! But it is no wonder that a God 
who could create ſuch aſtoniſhing and exquiſite 
pieces 'of machinery as plants and animals, could 
preſcribe ſuch laws to matter and motion as to nou- 
fiſh and preſerye the individuals, as well as to pro- 
pagate the ſpecies through all ages to the end of 
time. 


Nee 
IV. A Philofo ophical Contemplation on the 
; SORES of Matter. 


| Erhaps it may not be amiſs to follow a track of 
pleaſing amuſement, which by a very eaſy and 
natutal inference ariſes from the ſubje&t in hand; 
and which was very happily repreſented in a late 
converſation among ſome of the great and the wiſe. 
Theron, a man of wealth and figure, but unac- 
quainted with philoſophic ſcience, fat in the midſt 
of his friends, of both ſexes, in a ſtately room, 
with rich variety of furniture. 

Among other converſation, Theron was com- 
plaining, that he had heard it often ſaid how much 
we were indebted to the country and the plough ; 
but for his part he knew no obligation that we had 
to the lower rank of mankind, whoſe life is taken 
up in the helds, the tk and the meadows, but 
that 
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mat they paid their rents well, that the gentlemen 
might live at their eaſe. Crito was pleaſed to ſeize 
the occaſion, and entertained the gay audience with 
a ſurpriſing lecture of philoſophy. | | 
Permit me, Theron, ſaid he, to be an advocate 
for the peaſant, and I can draw up a long account 
of particulars, for which you are indebted to the. 
field and the foreſt, and to tlie men that cultivate 
the ground, and are engaged in rural buſineſs. 
Look around you on all the elegant furniture of the 
room, ſurvey your own cloathing, caſt your eyes 
on all the ſplendid array of Therina and Perſis, and 
the other ladies near them, and you will find, that, 
except a few glittering ſtones, and a little gold and 
ſlver which was dug aut of the bowels of the earth, 
you can ſcarce ſee any thing that was not once 
growing green upon the ground, through the va- 
rious Jabours of the planter and the plowman. 
W hence came the floor you. tread on, part whereof 
is inlaid with wood. of. different colours? Whence 
theſe fair pannels of wainſcot, and. the corniſh that 
encompaſles and. adorns the room? Whence this 
lofty roof of cedar, and the carved. ornaments of it ? 
Are they not all. the ſpoils of the trees of the foreſt ? 
Were not theſe once the verdant ſtandards of the 
grove or the mountain? What are your hangings 
of gay tapeſtry? are they not owing to the fleece of 
the ſheep which borrowed. their nouriſhment from 


the graſs of the meadows? Thus the finery of your 


parlour once was graſs ; and. ſhould you favour me 
with a turn into your bed-chamber,: I could ſhew 
you that the curtains and the linen, and the coſtly 
coverings where you take your nightly repoſe, was 

ſome years ago all growing in the held, 
But I need not retire from the room where we 
are ſeated, to give you abundant diſcoveries of this 
truth. Is not the hair of camels a part of the ma- 
terials which compoſe thoſe rich curtains which 
3 £ hang 
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hang down. by the window, and the eaſy chairs tirely 

which accommodate your friends? and if you think who 

a little, you will find that camels, with their hair, Did 
were made of graſs, as well as the ſheep and their thoſe 
wool: I confefs the chimney and the coals, with borrc 
the implements of the hearth, the braſs and iron, whic 
were dug out of the ground from their beds of dif. by tt 
| ferent kinds, and you muſt go below the ſurface of Ther 
10 the earth to fetch them. But what think you cf is ple 
1 thoſe nice tables of Moſaic work? they confeſs the ders 
1 foreſt their parent. What are the books which lie ſtalk: 
4 in the window, and the little implements of paper getal 
1 and wax, pens and wafers, which I preſume may owin 
1 be found in the efcrutore? And may I not add to me, 
| theſe, that inch of wax candle, which ſtands ready coat, 
1 to ſeal a letter, or perhaps to light a pipe? to yc 
i (rims grant they have all the ſame original, it, v 
ih! | they were once mere vegetables. Paper and books worr 
1 owe their being to the tatters of linen, which was you 
1 woven of the threads of flax and hemp : the paſte- befoi 
board covers are compoſed of paper, and the leather fhoes 

is the ſkin of the calf that drew its life and ſuſte- cove 

nance from the meadows. The pen that you write on-y 

with was plucked from the wings of the gooſe, feen 

which lives upon the graſs of the common: The vege 

inkhorn was borrowed'from the front of the grazing Ed 

ox; the wafer is made of the paſte of bread corn; thou 

the ſealing-wax is faid to be formed chiefly of the imag 

m of a tree, and the wax for the candle is origi- chan 

nally plundered from the bee, who ſtole it out of a theſ; 

thouſand flowers. ; e carr) 

Permit me, ladies, ſaid the philoſopher, to men- thou 

tion your dreſs; too nice a fubje&t indeed for a with 

ſcholar to pretend any {kill in it: But J perſuade * 

myſelf your candour will not reſent my naming the little 

rich materials, ſince I leave thoſe more important leav 

points, the faſhion and the air, to be decided en- to | 
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tirely by your ſuperior ſkill. Shall T inquire then, 
who gave Perſis the ſilken habit which the wears? 
Did the not.borrow it from the worm that ſpun 
thoſe ſhining threads? And whence did the worm 
borrow it but from the leaves of the mulberry tree; 
which was planted and nouriſhed for this purpoſe 


by the country ſwain? May I aſk again, how came 


Therina by thoſe ornaments of fine linen which ſhe 
is pleaſed to appear in, and the coſtly lace of Flan. 
ders that ſurrounds it? Was it not all made of tlie 
ſtalks of flax that grew up in the field like other ve- 
getables? And are not the fineſt of your muſlins 
owing to the Indian cotton tree'? Nor can you tell 


V 


me, 1heron, one upper garment you have, whether 


coat, cloak, or night-gown, from your ſhoulders 
to your very feet, as rich and as new as you think 
it, which the ſheep or the poor filk-worm had not 
worn before you. It is certain, the beaver bore 
you hat on his ſkin ; that ſoft fur was his covering 
before it was yours; and the materials of your very 
fhoes, both the upper part and the ſoles of them, 
covered the calf or the heifer, before they were put 
on-your feet: all this was grafs at firſt, for we have 
feen that all the animal world owes its being to 
vegetables. ; 


The company ſeemed ſtrangely ſurprized, and 


thought they had been led into Fairy land; they 


imagined themſelves decoyed into the midſt of in- 
chantments, while their fancy roved through all 
theſe transformations: Vet the diſcourſe ſeemed to 
carry ſuch evidence and conviction with it, that 
though they retained their wonder, they could not 
with-hold their aſſent. | 
When Crito had given them leave to muſe a 
little, he took up the argument again. Give me 
leave Madam, faid he to IJ herina, without offence, 
to lead you into further wonders. You have ſeen 
that the furniture of the place where we are, as 


well 
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well as che precious attire in which you are dreſt, 
were lately the productions, and the ornaments of 
the foreſt, the meadow or the garden. But could 
you forgive me, Madam, if I ſhould attempt to 
perſuade you, that that beautiful body of yours, 

thoſe features and thoſe limbs, were once growing 

alſo in the fields and the meadows? I ſee, lady, 
| you are alittle ſhocked and ſurprized at the thought. 


— — — — — 


10 I confeſs the ideas and ſentiments of philoſophy are 
1 | not always ſo courtly and ſo favourable to human 
Wit nature as to be addreſſed to the tender ſex : But 


pardon me, Therina, if I inquire : Was not your 


i * infancy nurſed with milk and bread- corn? Have 


you not been fed with wheat, though it was of the 
fineſt kind? and your drink, what has it been but, 


either the infuſion of barley, or the juice of the 


grape, or for variety, perhaps the cyder- grove has 
upplied you? The fleſh with which you have been 
nouriſhed to ſuch a well-proportioned. ſtature, be- 
longed to four-footed animals, or to the fowls of 
the air ; and each of theſe have either been fed-with 
graſs : Whence then, Madam, has your, 


it is made of? | 
But it is ſafer to transfer the argument to my- 
ſelf. Theſe limbs of mine, Therina, owe them- 


WIE felves entirely to the animal or vegetable food, to 


the roots or the ſtalks, to the leaves or the fruit of 
plants, or to the fleſh of brute creatures which 


T = have paſſed through my mouth for theſe fifty years, 
| or the mouths of my parents before me: 1 his hand, 


would have been worn to a mere ſkeleton, my 
1 arms had been dry bones, and my trunk and ribs 
the ſtatue of death, had they not all received per- 
petual recruits from the field. Theſe lips which 
now addreſs you are of the fame materials, and 
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|| | they were once growing like the graſs of the earch. 
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( 2T ) 
to the ſheep or the ox, before it was a part of me ; 
and it ſerved to cloath their bones before it covered 
mine. You know, Theron, you. are a gentleman 
who 228 in rural ſports when you reſide at your 
country- ſeat, and you love to feaſt on the game 
that you have purſued. Did you ever ſuppoſe that 
any part of yourſelf was once hurried through the 
air in the breaſt of a frighted partridge, which 
came before night into your net? or that any piece 
of you was ever driven through the fields before the 
full-mouthed hounds, on the legs of a hunted hare, 
which was the: next day prepared -for your table? 
Had you ever ſo ſtrange a thought as this is? And 
car. you believe it now? or upon a ſurvey of my 
argument, can you tell how to deny it? And what 
are hares and par tridges made of but growing herb- 
age or ſhattered corn. | | | 

It is true, you have ſometimes taſted: of fiſh, 
either from the ſea or the rivers, but even theſe in 
their original alſo. are a ſort of graſs; they have 
been fed partly by ſea - weeds, and partly by leſſer 
fiſh which they have\ devoured, whoſe prime and 
natural nouriſhment was from {ome vegetable mat- 
ter in the watry world. In ſhort, Sir, I am free 
to declare, that whether I have eaten cheeſe or 
butter, bread or milk; whether. I have fed on the 
ox or the ſheep, or the fowls of the air, or the fiſh 
of the ſea, I am certain that this body, and theſe 
limbs of mine, even to my teeth and nails, and the 
hairs of my head, are all borrowed originally from 
the vegetable creation. Every thing of me that is 
not a thinking power, that is not mind or ſpirit, 
was once growing like graſs on the ground, or was 
made of the roots which ſupported ſome green 


herbage. \ 


And now, Theron, what think you of all theſe 
paradoxes? which of them do you cavil at? which 
leaves you room for doubt or queſtion ? Is not phi- 

loſophy 


loſophy an entertaining ſtudy, that teaches us out 
original, and theſe aſtoniſhing operatlons of Divine 
wiſdom and providence? But it teaches us alſo to 
have humble thoughts of ourſelves,. and to remem- 
ber whence we came. 

Theron, to conclude the diſcourſe, confeſſed his 
ſurprize and conviction ; he acknowledged the juſtice 
of Crito's whole argument, gave him hearty thanks 
for his inſtructive lecture, and reſolved to remem- 
ber theſe amazing ſcenes of the operations of Na- 
ture, and the adorable wiſdonr of God his maker: 
Nor ſhall I ever forget, ſaid he, the ſtrange and 
unſuſpected dependance of man on all the meaner 
parts of the creation. I am eonvinced that pride 
was never made for man, when I fee how much 
a-kin' his body is to the fowls of the air and brutes 
of the earth: And I think, ſaid he, I am more in- 
debted to my tenants than ever 1 could have ima. 
gined ; nor will I caſt ſuch a ſcornful eye again on 
the grazier and the farmer, ſince this-fleſh and blood 
of mine, as well as the furniture of my houſe, and 
the cloaths I wear, were once growing in the fields 


or the woods under their care or cultivation; and 1 


find lam nearer a- kin to them, fince this ſelf of mine, 
with all the finery that covers it, was made originally 
of the ſame materials with them and their coarſer 
coverings, | | 


V. Fire, 


CES 


v. Fire, Air, Earth, and Sea, praiſe ye the 
Lord. | | 


Dr. WATT S's LYRICS, 


1. a 
AR TH, thou great foot- ſtool of our Gd 
E. Who reigas on high; thou fruitful ſource 
Of all our raiment, life and food, 
Our houſe, our parent, and our nurſe. 
Mighty ſtage of mortal ſcenes, 
Dreſt with ſtrong and gay machines, 
Hung with golden lamps around, 
And flow'ry carpets ſpread the ground. 
Thou bulky globe, prodigious maſs, 
That hangs unpillar'd in an empty ſpace, 
While thy unwieldy weight reſts on the feeble air, 


Bleſs that Almighty word that fir d and holds thee 


there. | 


| H. 
Fire, thou ſwift herald of his face, 

W hoſe glorious rage at his command, 

Levels a palace with the ſand, | 
Blending the lofty ſpires in ruin with the baſe, 
Ye heav'nly flames that ſinge the air, 

Artillery of a jealous God. 
Bright arrows that his ſounding quivers bear, 

o ſcatter deaths abroad. 1 
Lightnings, adore the Sovereign arm that flings 


His vengeance, and your fires, upon the heads of 


Kings. 
III. 


Thou vital element, the air, 
Whoſe boundleſs magazines of breath 4 
the 


From the eternal emptineſs, 


( 4 
Our fainting flame of life repair, 
And ſave the bubble, man, from the cold arms of 
death : 
And ye whoſe vital moiſture yields 
Life's purple ſtream, and freſh ſupply 
Sweet waters, wand”ring thro? the flow'ry fields, 
Or dropping from the iky ; | | 
Confeſs the Power whoſe all-ſufficient name, 
Nor needs your aid to build, or to ſupport our 
| frame. FE 


IV. 

Now the rude air, with noiſy force 

Beats up and ſwells the angry ſea, < 

They join to make onr lives a prey, 

And {weep the ſailor's hopes away, = 
Vain hopes, to reach their kindred and the ſhores ! 

Lo, the wild ſeas and ſurging waves, 

Gape hideous in a thouſand graves ; 
Be till ye floods, and know your bounds of ſand, 
Ye ſtorms adore your Maſter's hand, 
The winds are in his fiſt, the waves at his command, 


V 


His fruitful word by ſecret ſprings 
Drew the whole harmony of things, 
That form this noble univerſe : 
Old Nothing knew his pow*rful hand, | 
Scarce had he fpoke his full command, | 
Fire, Air, 4 Earth, and Sea, heard the creating 


And leapt from empty Nothing to this beauteous 


And ſtill they dance, and ſtill obey, 
1he o1ders they receiv'd the great Creation day. 


VI. On 


( 25 ) 

VI. On the Importance and Ceriainty of Moral 
Phileſophy. - | 

M Orality being nothing elſe but the knowledge 

and practice of theſe things that concern man 

as a moral agent, a being endowed with under- 


a reaſonable manner, that is, in a manner ſuitable 
to the dignity of his nature, and his rank and ſtation 


own happineſs, and that of his fellow-creatures, 
cannot, from this general idea of it, be ſuppoſed to 
be an idle or intricate ſpeculation, a mere amuſe- 
ment of the mind, of little or no uſe in life, pre- 
ſenting us only with ingenious hypotheſes, and 
ſpacious conjectures, and better fitted to engage a 
man in endleſs doubts and perplexities, than to 
ſettle him in a ſtate of ſolid and laſting ſatisfaction. 
On the contrary, morality is of the utmoſt impor- 
tance to all mankind, lies level to the apprehenſions 
diſpoſed, and is attended with all the certainty that 
any impartial and conſiderate perſon can deſire. 
It is of the utmoſt importance to all mankind. If 
there be any thing that deſerves the name of im- 
portance, if it be not a thing indifferent in what 
ſtate of mind, and condition of life a man finds him- 
ſelf, whether his being is a pleaſure or a burthen to 
him, his faculties are uſed or not uſed, employed 
right or wrong,- whether he enjoys life or ſuffers it, 
is in favour with his Maker, and with himſelf, and 
approved by other intelligent beings, or at war 
with the whole world; if there be a difference in 
theſe things, the importance of morality, which 
inſtructs us to obſerve this. difference, and to con- 
duct ourſelves by it, mult be undeniable, 


D The 


ſtanding, and liberty of choice, capable of acting in 


in the univerſe, and thereby contributing to his. 


_— the weal:eſt minds, that are but ſincere and well. 
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"The importance of morality i juſt the ſame as 


that of happineſs, with which it hath an immediare 


and neceſlary connexion. * All men deſire happineſs, 
the inclination ſticks cloſe, and is never to be put 
off. And, in general, they are not wrong in their 
notion of happineſs, apprehending it to be a ſtate 
which hath no good wanting to it, no evil mingled 
with it; and the nearer any ſtate approaches this 
idea of perfection, the happier it is; but when they 


come to 'particulars, as they muſt do, in order to 


act rationally and conſiſtently, they are extremely 
divided. Now the deſign of morality is to unite. 
the diſtracted opinions of mapkind in one uniform 
invariable idea of happineſs, to lead them to the 
enjoyments in which it is to be found, and to direct 
to the means for the attzinment of it; their intereſt 
both in the preſent and future ſtate of their exiſt- 
ence depends upon it: Without ſome cbſervation 
of its rules there could be no ſociety, or none but 
what was worſe than ſolitude; virtue is the cement 
that makes the union, in greater or leſſer combina- 
tions, from a community conſiſting of many millions, 
down to a friendſhip between two ſingle perſons, 
delightful and laſting; and it ſupplies the ſweeteſt 
pleaſures, and moſt exalted entertainments of re- 
tired life. In the conduct of his actions, the wife 
man, rejeQing fancy and paſſion, and example, 
tetches all his meaſures from hence. It was this led 
Monſieur Rapin to conjecture, that the dæmon of 
Socrates was nothing elſe than his knowledge of 
morality, an habitual prudence, which he had 
gained by his experience of things, and his reflec. 
tions on their events, in which he was ſeldom mil- 
taken This character of his prudence is confirmed 
by Xenophon, who faith in praiſe of ir, that he 
never erred in his judgment of what he was to 
chooſe or reject, and needed not any one's aſſiſtance 
hercin, being ſelf-ſaficieat in this fort of know- 

ledge. 


1 


tedge. Had the poet carried the ſame juſtneſs of 
thicking into every part of the doctrine of morals 
that he diſcovers in ſome parts of it, and acted up 
to che account he gives of him ſelf, none of the phi- 
loſophers, not even Socrates himſelf, would have 
ſurpaſſed him, Horace, lib. I. epiſt 1. 

If you believe him, the inquiry, what is true and, 
decenr in manners, took him up intirely—he was 
an inſeparable follower of virtue—impatieat of 
every thing that interrupted him in the purſuit of 
that which is alike uſeful to the poor and the rich, 
and not to be neglected without equal danger to the 
young and the old, —and reſolved that this ſhould 
be the rule of his life, and the ſource of his joys,— + 
whatever diſtemper the mind labours under, here 
is the cure; only liſten to the inſtructions of virtue, 
and you will quickly find an alteration, . . -- 
Ihe practical part is undoubtediy the chief thing 

to be regarded, but not the only one. If the the- 
ory, without the practice, be like the advantage of 
eyes to one who hath no active powers to be guided 
by them, or is too indolent to make uſe of them; 
the practice without the theory, may too juſtly be 
compared to the ſtrength and vigour of a blind man, 
which for want of ſight to direct them, cannot be 
ſo uſefully employed, either for his own, or the 

benefit of mankind. The conduct mult neceſſarily 
fluctuate in uncertainty, when it is not fixed by 
ſteady rules, of which the virtucus man had need 
have the ſame clear view, as the traveller . of his 
way, that he may not wander from it. There is a 
very great ſatisfaction in knowing what a man does, 


and why he ought to do it ; but very little with- 
ed out it. 


he It is true the ſtudy of morality, in a philoſophical 
to method, is not the province of all. It is not ne- 
ICC ceſſary that all ſhould enter into the depths of this 
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ſcience, and purſue the chain of moral ideas, link 
after link, as far as it will lead them: but it is 
greatly to be wiſhed that all, who have leiſure and 
capacity for it; would apply themſelves to theſe in- 
quiries; and even neceſſary that ſome ſhould, in 
order to propagate juſter notions among thoſe who 
have not time, or patience, or ability, to think for 
themſelves, and to guard them againſt the danger- 
ous impulſes of Enthuſiaſm; the fallacious inſinua- 
tions of their paſſions, and the influence of prevail - 
ing cuſtoms, and pernicious maxims, that by length 
of time have gained too much authority in the 
world. The gentleman who owes it to his birth 
and quality, and the ſuperior advantages of his con- 


dition, to get his mind more brightened and adorn- 


ed, his judgment more correct, his ſentiments more 
1 and exalted, his actions more exquiſitely 

niſned, according to the exacteſt rules of truth, 
honour, and equity, than thoſe of the vulgar; who 
is capable of doing ſo much goed or harm by his opi- 
nions and example, whoſe virtue is in ſo much the 
greater danger as he hath more frequent and inviting 
opportunities to gratify all his inclinations, and who 
is expoſed\to the attempts of perſons who make it 
their buſineſs to corrupt his morals, that he may be. 
come the eaſier proſelyte to their wretched ſchemes 
of infidelity. The lawyer, who hath it ſo often in 
his power to clear or confound the rights of man- 
kind; to compoſe er widen their differences, to pa- 
tronize or betray iujuted innocence, to vindicate a 
good caufe, or to put a fair gloſs on a bad, urged 
en one hind, by a ſenſe of duty, and the cor ſcious 
pleaſure of always eſpouſing the juſter ſide; tempted 
and ſolicited on the other * the proſpect of gain. 
The divine, who not only ſtands in the room of 
the prieſt in other religions, but of the philoſopher, 
is by profeſſion an inſtructor and guide in the yer? 
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of virtue, reads public lectures on the whole duty 
of man, and is ſuppoſed in a readineſs to anſwer 
thoſe who privately conſult him in dubious caſes : 
All theſe are under peculiar obligations to be well 
verſed in the ſcience ot morals, that they may do 
all the ſervice to the world that their characters and 
advantages give others a-right to expect from them. 

'T his, in a particular manner, is the concern of 
the perſons laſt named, I mean the guides and Mi- 
niſters of the Chriſtian church. Fer how is it poſ- 
{ible he ſhould be a good preacher, who is not 
thoroughly acquainted with moral ſubjects? The 
doctrines of religion being intended to promote the 
obſervation of its precepts, it is of the laſt conſe- 


quence that people ſhould be well inſtructed in their 


duty, and the bounds of virtue and vice be exactly 


marked but, not by telling them quam prope ad 
peccatum liceat accedere fine peccato, how near 
they may venture to approach to a fin without ſin- 
ning, (which hath been charged, not without rea- 


| ſon, on the caſuiſts of the Roman church) but by 


ſo ſtating, characterizing, and circumſcribing them, 
that they may not be miſtaken one for the other. 
But inſtruction is not all. After the underſtandin 

is convinced, the harder taſk is ſtill behind, to bring 
over the will to the intereſts of virtue, which, as 
far as it is effected in a moral and rational way, is 
beſt done by demonſtrating the neceſſity of moral 


duties; painting virtue in its native charms, and 


ſetting before men the ſeveral motives to it; in the 
choice of which a great deal of prudence is required, 
as well as {kill in the manner of repreſenting them, 
ſuitable to the time. and place, and: to the various 


characters, views and diſpoſitions of men. The art 


cf governing his own paſſions, which is taught by 
this ſcience, will open him a way into the human 
keart, enable him better to underſtand its Weakneſſes 
and unfold its artful duublings ; and, in a word, by 

D 3 well. 
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well ruling his own, (in Which conſiſts a great part 
of the character of a virtuous man) will give him an 
aſcendant over the paſſions of others, which he will 
know how to lead this way, and that at pleaſure ; 
the chief praiſe of the accompliſhed orator. Upon 
this head, what a judicious writer * hath obſerved, 
merits well to be conſidered ; who, ſpeaking of the 
defects of the clergy as one cauſe of the preſent cor- 
ruption of Chriſtians, takes notice, that morality of 
all things is that which is the - moſt ſuperficially 
handled in the greateſt part of ſermons, either from 
a prejudice againſt morality, or a vair. conceit of 
learning, which makes men fooliſhly imagine, that 
to preach morals argues but an ordinary meaſure of 
parts, and little {kill in divinity ; or from its being 
mcre difficult to treat of morality in a proper man- 
ner than to explain doctrinal ſubjects. The faults 
of preackers in this kind, which he remarks as moſt 
ordinary, are, that their morality is too re 
defective, and ſometimes falſe; being either too 
remiſs, or too ſevere, and ſometimes contradictory. 

But againſt this there lies a popular and plauſible 
objection What peed of our going ſo far about? 
Morality is beſt led in the Scriptures. To ex- 
amine theſe matters by reaſon, when we have re- 
velation, a privilege ſo much ſuperior, is like light- 


ing up a candle at noon- day. Dr. Mather, a divine 


of New England, is ſo ſevere in his cenſure of 
moral philoſophy. as to call it by no better name 
than Impietas in artis formam redacta; and 
though I know of none who have run the charge fo 
high as this gentleman, yet too many, out of a 
miſtaken (though it ſhould be a real) Heal for Chriſ- 
tianity, have ſaid things not very favourable of it, 
and which, if true, weuld oblige us to own, that 
the Ioſs would not be great if it was quite baniſhed 


* Oftervald's Treatiſe of the Cauſes or the preſent Corruptions of 
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65 
the ſchools. Dr. Waterland, particularly ſeems 
to apprehend, that one thing which has occaſioned 


the growth of Deiſm, hath been men's advancing f 
morality ſo much as they have done. He more than f 


inſinuates the needleſsneſs of this ſtudy, by citing 
the authority of Mr. Locke with applauſe, who, 
faith he, when intreated to draw up a ſyſtem of 
morals, returned this very wiſe and juſt anſwer. 
Did the world want a rule, I confeſs there could 
be no work ſo neceſſary, nor ſo commendable ; but 
the Goſpel contains ſo perfect a body of ethics, that 
reaſon may be excuſed from that inquiry, ſimce ſhe 
may find man's duty clearer and eaſier in revelation 
than in herſelf. | | RY 

But now, what Horace faith of the conjunction 
of nature and art in poetry, 


alterius ſic 
Altera poſcit opem res, et conjurat amice. 


ſeems to me juſtly applicable to the aſliſtance that 
reaſon and revelation mutually lend one the other 
in theſe ſearches. There can be no doubt that mo- 
rality is extremely indebted to the Chriſtian revela- 
tion on ſeveral accounts. For diſpelling the miſts 
in v/hich it was involved, clearing its ſight, reſtoring 
its liberty, and exciting it to the purſuit of virtue 
by the promiſe of Divine aid, and the proſpect of 
the moll glor ious rewards, reaſon is to thank reve- 
lation; without whoſe help man would not have 
been able to diſcern his duty ſo plainly and eaſily, 
or to have diſcharged it fo ſucceſsfully as he may 
naw do. But then after all this, and much more, to 
che advantage of revelation, is granted, it will ſtill 
remain true, that inquiring into the foundations of 
moral goodneſs, 3s laid in the nature of things, and 
carefully fixing and diſtinguiſhing the ideas of the 
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ſeveral virtues by right reaſon, is not only a very 
innocent and agreeable entertainment, but of ſin- 
gular uſe to the Chriſtian, 


EPC 


vn. On the Excellence and Uſefulneſs of 
| Hiſtory. 


I T is not without reaſon that hiſtory has always 
been conſidered as the light of ages, the depo- 
fitory of events, the faithful evidence of truth, the 
ſource of prudence and good counſel, and the rule 
of eonduct and manners. Confined without it to 
the bounds of the age and country wherein we live, 
and ſhut up within the narrow circle of ſuch 
branches of knowledge as are peculiar to us, and 
the limits of infancy, which leaves us ſtrangers to 
the reſt of the world, and profoundly ignorant of 
all that has preceded, or even now ſurrounds us. 
What is the ſmall number of years that make up the 
longeſt liſe, or what the extent of country which 
we are able to poſſeſs or travel over, but an imper- 
ceptible point in compariſon of the vaſt regions of 


the univerſe, and the long ſeries of ages which have 
, ſucceeded one another 11 


| nce the creation of. the 
world? And yet all we are capable of knowing muſt 


be limited to this imperceptible point, unleſs we call 


in the ſtudy of hiſtory to our aſſiſtance, which opens 
to us every age and every. country, keeps up a cor- 
reſpondence betwixt us and the great men of anti- 
quity, ſets all their actions, all their atchievements, 
virtues, and faults before our eyes; and by the 
prudent reflections it either preſents, or gives us an 
opportunity of making,, foon teaches ns to be wiſe 
before our time, and in a manner far ſuperior to 
all the leſſons of the greateſt maſters. 

Hiſtory 


* 
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(© IF 
Hiſtory may properly be called the common fchoob 
of mankind, equally open and uſeful both. ro great 
and ſmall, to princes and ſubjects, and ſtill more 
neceſſary to princes and great men, than to all 


others. For how can awful truth approach them 
amidſt the crowd of flatterers, which ſurround them 


on all ſides, and are continually commending and 


admiting them; or in other words, corrupting and 
poiſoning their hearts and underſtandings ;, how, I 
ſay, can Truth make her feeble voice be heard 
amidſt ſuch tumult and confuſion? how venture to 
lay before them the duties and ſlaveries of royalty? 
how ſhew them wherein their true glory cunſiſts, 
and repreſent to them, that if they will Iook back 
to the original of their inſtitution, they may clearly 
find * were made for the people, and not the 


people ; 
faults, make them apprehend the juſt judgment of 


poſterity, and diſperſe the thick clouds, which the 


vain phantom of their greatneſs, and the inebri- 
ation of their fortune, have formed around them? 
Theſe ſervices, which are ſo neceſſary and im- 
portant, can be rendered them only by the aſſiſtance 
of hiſtory, which alone has the power of ſpeaking 
freely to them, and the right of paſſing an abſolute 
judgment upon the actions of princes, no leſs than 
fame, which Seneca calls liberrimam principum ju- 
dicem. Their abilities may be extolled, their wit 
and valour admired, and their exploits and con- 
queſts boaſted; but if all theſe have no foundation 
in truth and juſtice, hiſtory will tacitly paſs ſentence 
upon them under borrowed names. 
Ihe greateſt part of the moſt famous conquerors 
they will find treated as publick calamities, the ene - 
mies of mankind, and the robbers of nations, who, 
hurried on by a reſtleſs and blind ambition, carry 
deſolation from country to country, and like an inun- 
dation, or a fire, ravage all that they meet in their 
way. 


r them? how put them in mind of their 
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way. They will ſee a Caligula, a Nero, and a 
Domitian, who were praiſed co exceſs during their 
lives, become the horror and execration of mankind 
after their deaths; whereas Titus, Trajan, Anto- 
ninus, and Marcus Aurelius, are ſtill looked upon 
as the delights of the world, for having. made uſe 
of. their power only to do good. Thus we may 
ſay, that hiſtory is to them a tribunal raiſed in their 


life-time, like that which was formerly erected 
amongſt the Egyptians, where princes, like private 


men, were tried and condemned after their death, 
and that hence they may learn before-hand the ſen- 


tence which will for ever be paſſed upon their repu- 
tation. 


ever obliterate: It is by hiſtory that miſtaken me- 
nt, and oppreſſed virtue, appeal to the uncorrupti- 
ble tribunal of poſterity, which renders them the 
juſtice their own age has ſometimes refuſed them, 


and without reſpect of perſons, and the fear of a. 


power which ſubſiſts no more, condemns the unjuſt 
abuſe of authority with inexorable rigour. 


There is no age or condition, which may not de- 


rive the ſame advantages from hiſtory ; and what I 
have ſaid of princes and conquerors, comprehends 
alſo in ſome meaſure all perſons in power, miniſters 
of ſtate, generals of armies, oficers, magiſtrates 
governors of provinces, prelates, eccleſiaſtical ſu- 


” Periors both ſecular and regular, fathers and mu- 


thers, maſters and. miſtreſſes; in a word, whoever 
have authority over others : For ſuch perſons have 


| ſometimes more haughtineſs, pride, and humour in 


a very limited ſtation than kings in theirs, and car 
their deſpotick diſpoſition 8 power ng 
greater length. Hiſtory therefore is of great ad- 
vantage, to lay down uſeful leſſons to them all, 
and preſent them with a faithful mirror of their du- 
| ties 


It is hiſtory, in fine, which fixes the ſeal 
of immortality upon actions truly great, and ſets a 
mark of infamy on vices, which no after-age can 
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ties and obligations by an unſuſpeted hand, and 
thereby make them ſenſible, that they are all con- 
ſtituted for the ſake of their inferiors, and not their 
inferiors for them, | a 

Thus hiſtory, when it is well taught, becomes a 
ſchool of morality for all mankind. It condemns 


vice, throws off the maſk from falſe virtues, lays 


open popular errors and prejudices, diſpels the de- 


luſive charms of riches, and all the vain pomp which 


dazzles the imagination, and ſhews by a taouſand 
examples, that are more availing than all reaſonings 
whatſoever, that nothing is great and commendable 
but honour and probity. From the eſteem and ad- 


miration, which the moſt corrupt cannot refuſe to 


the great and good actions, that hiſtory lays before 
them, it confirms the great truth, that virtue is 
man's real good, and alone renders him truly great 
and valuable. This virtue we are taught by hiſtory 
to revere, and to diſcern its beauty and brightneſs 


through the veils of poverty, adverſity, and obicu- 


rity, and ſometimes alſo of diſgrace and infamy; as 
en the other hand it inſpires us with the contempt 
and horror of vice, though clothed in purple, ſur- 

rounded with ſplendour, and placed on a throne. 
But to confine myſelf to my own ſcheme. I look 
upon hiſtory as the firſt maſter to be given to chil- 
dren, equally ſerviceable to entertain and. inſtruct 
them, to form their hearts and underſtandings, and to 
enricn their memories with abundance of facts as 
agreeable- as uſeful. It may likewiſe be of great 
ſervice, by means of the pleaſure inſeparable from 
it, towards exciting the curioſity of that age, which 
is ever deſirous of being informed, and inſpiring a 
taſte for ſtudy. Thus in point of education, it is a 
fundamental principle, and conſtantly obſerved at 
all times, that the ſtudy of hiitory ſhouid precede 
all the reſt, and prepare the way for them. Plu- 
tarch tells us, that Cato the elder, the ſamous 
| cenſor, 
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cenſor, whoſe name and virtue brought ſo much 
honour to the Roman , commonwealth, took upon 


himſelf a peculiar care in the education of his ſon, 


without truſting to the care of maſters, and drey 


up a collection of hiſtorical facts exprelly for his uſe, | 


and wrote them over in large characters with his 
own, hands, that the child, he ſaid, might be able 
from his infancy, without going from home, to be- 
come acquainted with the great men of his own 
country, and form himſelf upon [thoſe ancient mo. 
dels of probity and virtue, 7 

It is by no means neceſſary that I ſhould dwell 
any longer upon proving the uſefulneſs of hiſtory ; 
it is a point generally enough agreed on, and which 
few people call in queſtion : 10 is of moſt concern to 


know what is neceſſary to be obſerved in order to 


render the ſtudy of it uſeful, and reaping the beue- 
fits to be expected from it. And this 1 ſhall now 
attempt to lay down, 4 

That I may throw what I have to ſay upon 
hiſtory into ſome order, I ſhall divide this diſcourſe 
The firſt ſhall treat of the taſte 
of ſolid glory and real greatneſs, and ſerve to cau- 


tion youth againſt the falſe ideas which the ſtudy of 


hiſtory itſelf may raiſe in them upon this ſubject. 
The ſecond ſhall be upon ſacred hiſtory, The third 
upon profane. And in the laſt I hall ſay ſomething 


of fable, of the ſtudy of the Greek and Roman an- 


tiquities, the authors from whence we are to borrow 
our knowledge of hiſtory, and the order wherein 
they are to be read. 

I make no mention here of the hiſtory of France, 
as it is but natural that ancient hiſtory ſhould pre- 
cede the madern, and I ſcarce think it pollible for 
boys to find time, whilſt they are at ſchool, to apply 
themſelves to that of France. But I am far from 


looking upon it as an indifferent ſtudy, and I am 


concerned to ſee it ſo much neglected as it is by 
| abundance 
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abundance of perſons, to whom it might notwith. 
ſtanding be very uſeful, not to ſay neceſſary, In 
talking thus I firſt of all blame myſelf; for I own 1 


have not applied myſelf to it in the manner it de. 


ſerves, and I am aſhamed to be in ſome meaſure a 
{tranger in my own country, after having travelled 
through ſo many others : And yet our hiſtory ſupplies 
us with great examples of virtue, and abundance of 
beautiful ations, which remain for the moſt part bu- 
ried in obſcurity, either through the badneſs of our 
hiſtorians, who have wanted the talents for treatin 
them according to their dignity, hke the Greeks — 
Romans, or in conſequence .of a bad taſte, which in- 
clines to admire highly what paſſes at a diſtance from 
our own age and country, whilſt we remain cold and 
indifferent to ſuch actions as paſs before our eyes and 
in the age we live. But though we have not time to 
teach you the hiſtory of France, we ought at leaſt to 
cultivate a taſte in them for it, by quoting ſuch paſ- 
ſages out of it from time to time, as may induce them 
to a farther application to it, when they ſhall have 
leiſure. 0 | Fi 

Rollin' Method of teaching and ſtudying the 
Belles Letters, vol 3. 
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VIII, On Eleguence. 
HOUGH nature and genius are the princi 


foundations of eloquence, and ſometimes | 

alone for ſucceſs in it, we cannot however deny, but 
chat precepts and art may be of great ſervice to an 
orator, whether he uſes them as guides to ſupply him 
with certain rules for diſtinguiſhing the good from 
the bad, or for improving and bringing to perfection 
the advantages he has received from nature. 8 
E Theſe 


; 3 


FRO. 


Theſe precepts, founded on the principles of good 
ſenſe and right reaſon, are only the judicious ob- 


fervations of learned men on the diſcourſes ef the 


beſt orators, which were afterwards reduced into 
form, and united under certam heads; whence it 
was ſaid, that eloquence was not the offspring of art, 


but art of eloquence. | 


From hence it is eaſy to conceive, that rhetoric, 
without the ſtudy of good authors, is lifeleſs and bar- 
r2n, and that examples in this, as in all other things, 


are infinitely more efficacious than precepts ;. and in- 


deed the rhetorician ſeems only to point out the path 
at a diſtance which youth are to follow, whilſt the 


* orator takes them by the hand, and leads them into 


iT, | | ” 

As the end then propoſed in the claſs of rhetcric, 
is to teach them to apply the rules, and imitate- the 
models or examples ſet before them ; all the care of 
maſters, with regard to eloquence, is reduced to theſe 
three heads; precepts, the ſtudying of authors, and 
compoſition. | 

Oyintilian tells us, the ſecond of thoſe articles was 
entirely neglected in his time, and that the rhetori- 
cians beſtowed all their ſtudy on the other two. To 
{ay nothing here of the ſpecies of compoſition, then 
in vogue, called declamation, and which was one of 
the principal cauſes of the corruption of eloquence : 
they entered into a long train of precepts, and into 
knotty, and very often frivolous queſtions ; which is 
the reaſon, that even Quintilian's rhetoric, th:ugh 
o excellent in other reſpects, appears vaſtly tedious 
in ſeveral places: he had too juſt a taſte, not to ob- 


ſerve, that the reading of authors is one of the moſt 


eſſential parts of rhetoric, and moſt capable of form- 


ming the minds of youth; yet, however good his in- 


clination might be, it was impoſſible for him to ſtem 
the torrent; and he was obliged, in ſpite of all his 


endeavours, to conform in publie to a cuſtom that 


prevailed 


ſelves with pointi 
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pre tailed univerſally, but followed, in private, that 


method which he judged the heſt. | 
This method is now generally received in the Uni- 

verſity of Paris, and did not gain ground there but by 

degrees. I ſhall dwell chiefly on that part, which 


relates to the ſtudy and explanation of authors, after 


having treated tranſiently of the other two, which 
it may be faid to mclude in Joie meaſure. 


endneetedsebetwoce woe sem Geste bsc: ee bor 
IX. On the Precepts of Eloquence. 


NME beſt way to learn thetoric, would be to im- 

bibe it at the fountain head; I mean from 
Ariſtotle, Dionyſius Halicarnaſſeus, L. 
cero, and Quintilian. But ſince the reading of 
theſe authors, eſpecially the Greek, is much above 
the capacity of the fcholers uſually. admitted into the 
claſs of rhetoric, the proſeſſors may explain, by ward 
of mouth, the ſolid principles that occur in "thoſe 
— maſters of eloquence, which they ought to 


ve made their peculiar ſtudy, and content them- 


out to their pupils, the moſt 
beautiful paſſages in Cicero and Quintilian, -where 
the topics to be expounded are diſcuſſed; for me- 
thinks it would he a ſhame to leave the clafs of rhe- 
toric, without having ſome idea aud knowledge of 
thoſe authors, who have treated the art with ſo 
much ſucceſs. | 1 
What is moſt important in thetoric, does not-cou- 
fiſt ſo much in the precepts, as in the refle ions that 
attend them, and ſhew their uſe. A man may know 
the number of the ſeveral parts of an oration, thac 
of the tropes and figutes, and the definitions very 
exactly, and yet be never the better qualified for 
compoſitior. Theſe things are indeed uſeful, and 
even neceſſary to a certain degree, but do not ſuf. 
CO) ; E 2 fice ; 
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fice;; being ouly, as it were, the body or ſliell cf ſeem 


rhetoric. If the obſervations which give a reaſon maki 
for, and ſhew the effect of every precept, are not * 
1 added, it is a body without a ſou ut ſome ex. ceſſa 
= | amples will explain my meaning. in fa 
= One rule of the exordium is, fhat the orator be n 
114 ſhculd ſpeak very modeſtly of hifnſelf, in order to little 
= | conciliate the judges in his favbur ; that he ſhould lian 
14 not diſplay his eloquence too much, and, if poſſible, obfe 
3 even render that of his opponent ſaſpected. This is wha 
| a 2 and very neceſſary precept, but Quintilian's the 
14 reflections upon it are as much more valuable. It is the | 
= natural for us, ſays he, to be prejudiced in favour of ſnou 
Ss | the weakeſt, and a religious judge hears very wil- be v 
13 lingly a pleader or advocate, when he thinks him in- and 
capable of impoſing upon his juſtice, and that he has thor 
| no reaſon to diſtruſt him. Thence, ſays he, pro- thou 
ce eded the care of the antients, to conceal their elo- one 
| quence ; in which they differ very widely from the It 

l orators of our age, who uſe their utmoſt efforts to | 

1 diſplay theirs. - 155 
+ He elſewhere gives another ſtill more laudable 
| reaſon, deduced from nature itſelf, and founded on priv 
; the knowledge of the human heart. It is never com- bear 
| mendable, ſays he, in any man to boaſt of himſelf ; V 
| but an orator, of all people, appears with the worſt Pleſ 
[ grace, when his eloquence makes him vain. Such a year 
| conduct raiſes contempt, and ſometimes hatred, in beſt 
| the auditors; for there is ſomething naturally great, ſity, 
[ noble, and ſublime, in the heart of man, which can- celle 
zʒiot bear a ſuperior. For this reaſon we are inclined all 1 
do raiſe up thoſe who are caſt down, or humble pily, 
| themſelves, becauſe it gives us an air of ſuperiority ; and 
0 and, as that proſtrate condition leaves no room for be b 
| jealouſy, ſentiments of candour and humanity na- rhet 
'| turally take place. On the contrary, he who ſets I 
| - tov high a value upon himſelf ſhocks our pride, be- prec 
cauſe we think he lefſens and contemns . and plan 
eems 


4 
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ſeems leſs intent upon magnifying himſelf, than upon 


making others his inferiors, 


Brevity is generally laid down as one of the ne- 
ceſſary qualities of narration, and is made to conſiſt 
in ſaying no more than is neceſſary. If this precept 
be not explained, it wil inform the mind but v 
little, and may occaſion miſtakes ; but what Quint!- 
lian adds, ſets it in the cleareſt light. Although J 
obſerved, that brevity conſiſts in ſaying no more than 
what is neceſſary, I do not however pretend, that 
the orator ſhould confine himfelf to the bare ſtating 


the fact; for though the narration ſhould be ſhort, i 8 


ſhould not want its graces; without which it would 
be void of art, and di{puſting : For pleaſure deceiyes 
and amuſes, and whatever gives. delight ſeems of 
ſhort duration; as a ſmooth- and pleaſant road, 


* though of a conſiderable length, fatigues leſs than 


one that is ſhort, but-ſteep and diſagreeable. 
It is: plain, ſuch reflections may be of great ſer. 
vice towards giving us a juſt taſte of cloquence, and 


yiay even form and improve the ſtile ; but jejune and 


over · refined preceps only cramp che genius, and de- 


prive orations ef their nobler , their vigour and 


beauty. 
M. Herſan, formerl; profeſſoe 3 in the college in 


Pleſſis, under whom J was ſo happy to fludy three 
years, and who contributed. in forming ſome of the 


beſt maſters that have ſince appeared in the univer- 
ſity, compoſed, on the plan here mentioned, an ex- 
eellent ſyſtem of rhetoric, into which he introduced: 
all the fineſt thoughts of the antients ; but unhap- 
pily, it would take up too much time to dictate it; 
and beſides, I own I am of opinion, that it would 
be better to read the beautiful paſſages of the antient 
rhetoricians in the authors themſelves. 

Methinks then, for the ſake of time, which is 4 
precious in ſtudy, it were to be wiſhed, that a ſhore; 
plain, and clear prigted ſyſtem of rhetoric was «fed 


| | 
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in the univerſity, wherein true definitions ſhould be 
given, ſome reflections and examples added to the 
precepts, and the beautiful paſſages on each topic in 


Cicero, Quintilian, and even Longinus (fince we 


now have ſo good a tranflation of him) pointed our. 
Part of thofe paſſages might be read to ſcholars in 


the claſs of rhetoric, and they themſelves might con- 
ſult the reſt. - Wer 


I am very ſenſible it is difficult, if not impoſſible, 
to do all this to advantage in the ſpace of a year; 
and the beſt advice that can be given to parents, 
who woutd bave their children make a good progreſs 


zn this claſs, which may be of infinite advantage to 


them during the remainder of their lives, whatever 
profeflion they may- follow, is to let chem continue 


two years in it: Fer what probability is there, that 


fcholars next to children, who have little judgment, 
are not much verſed in the Latin tongue, and pro- 


bably not very ſtudious, ſhould imbibe the precepts. 


of fo important an art in fo ſhort a time. 
- The Romans had a far different idea of this ſtudy. 


As eloquence, among them, opened the way to alf 
| D 4 ras as had care taken of 
t 


eir education, applied themſelves ſeriouſly to it, 
and ſpent ſeveral years under maſters of rhetoric, as 


appears from- Quintilian : but even in thoſe days; 

they fometimes neglected that excellent difcipline, of 
which one of the antients complains; and ambitious 
. fathers, ſolely intent upon promoting their children, 


hurried them to the bar, without giving them time 


to digeſt their ſtudies, as though it were as eaſy to 


| — them abilities, as a lawyer's * ; whereas * 


ad they made them paſs through the ordinary de- 


grees of literature, and allowed their judgment time 
to ripen by a careful ſtudy of authors, to imbibe 2 
great number of juſt philoſophical principles, and to 
acquire correctneſs of ſtile, they would have _— 
| eir 
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their ſons to ſupport all the weight and majeſty of 
eloquence with dignity and advantage. | Tr” 5 


!( IIb bb bt tia tbl 
X. On Compoſition. 


[3 is particularly in rhetoric, that young people 
endeavour to diſplay their genius by ſome compc- 
ſition of their own, and that the preateſt care is 
taken to form them in this ſtudy, which is not only 
the moſt difficult, but the moſt important, and, as 
it were, the end and ſcope of all the reſt. To ſue- 
ceed in it, they ought to have collected, from the 
good authors in the other clafſes through which 
they paſs, a great number of terms and phraſes of 
that tongue in which they purpoſe to write, ſo that 
when an occaſion offers for expreſſing any thought 
in juſt and proper language, they may have recourſe 
to their memory, that, like a, rich treaſury," may. 
ſupply them with all the expreſſions they have oc- 
caſion to uſG. | 1 
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Xl. The Qration of Demaſthenes-qn. the. Crowne 
ch Introduction. | 

HROUGH the whole progrefs of thavimper« 


1 tant conteſt which Athens maintained/againſt 
the Macedonians, Demoſthenes and: ZEſchines had 
ever been diſtinguiſhed by their weight and influence 
in the aſſemblies of their ſtate. I hey had adopted 
different ſyſtems of miniſterial conduct, and ſtood at 
the head of two oppoſite parties, each ſo powerful 


as to prevail by turns, and to defend the ſche mes of 


their 


„ 


their antagon 
caſions, avowed. their mutual cppoſition and ani · 
moſity: Demoithenes, in particular, had brought 
au, impeachment againſt his rival, and obliged him 
to enter into a formal defence of his conduct, during 
an embaſly at the court of Macedon. His reſent- 
ment was confirmed by this deſperate attack; and 
his ſucceſs in bearing up againſt it, encouraged him 
to wateh ſome favourable opportunity for retorting 
on his accuſer. _ | | 
The defeat at Chæronea afforded this opportu-, 
nity. The people in general were, indeed, too, 
equitable to withdraw. their confidence from De- 
moſthenes, although his meaſures had been unſuc- 
ceſsful ; but faction, which jodges or affects to 
judge merely by events, was violent and clamorous. 
I he miniſter was reviled, his conduct feverely ſcru- 
tinized, his errors aggravated, his poliey con- 
demned, and he himſelf threatned with inquiries, 
trials, and impeachments. The zeal of his parti- 
ans, on, the other hand, was rouſed by this oppo- 
ſition, and they deemed it expedient to procure 
ſome public ſolemn declaration in favour of De- 
moſthenes, as the moſt nel meandgco ſilence his 
It was uſual with the Athenians, and; indeed, 
Wilk all the Greeks, when they would expreſs their 
| ſenſe of extraordinary merit, to crown the perſon. 
ſo diſtinguiſhed with az chaplet. of olive interwoveg, 
with gold. The ceremony was performed in ſome 
populous aſſembly, convened either for buſinefs or 


entertainment; and proclamation made, in due 


form, of the honour thus conferred, and the ſer- 
vices for which it was beſtowed. | 
Jo procure fuch an honour for Demoſthenes, at 


this particular juncture, was thought the molt ef. 


ſectual means to confound the clamour of. his ene- 
mies. He had lately been intruſted with the repair 


5 


iſt. The leaders had, on ſeveral oc- | 


of 


3 
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of the fortifications" of Athens, in which he ex- 

pended a confiderable ſum of his own, over and 

above the public appointment, and thus enlarged 


the work beyond the letter of his inſtructions. - I | 


was therefore ag eed, that Cteſiphon, one of hi 
zealcns friends, thould take this occaſion of moving 
the ſenate to procure'a decree, (to be ratified b 
the popular aſſembly) reciting this particular ſervice 
of Demoſthenes, repreſenting him as a citizen of 
diſtinguiſhed merit, andordaining that a golden crown 


* 


(as it was called) ſhould be conferred upon him; To 


give this tranſaction the greater ſolemnity, it was 


moved, that the ceremony ſhould be performed in 


the theatre of Bacchus, during the feſtival held in 
honour of that God, when not only the Athenians, 
but other Greeks, from all parts of the nation, were 
aſſembled to ſee the tragedies exhibited in that fe- 
ral. 1. | | 


The ſenate agreed to the reſolution ; but, befere 


it could be referred to the popular: aſſembly for. 
their confirmation, Æſchines, who had examined 
the whole tranſaction with all the ſeverity that ha- 
tred and jealouſy could inſpire, pronounced it irre- 

lar and illegal, both in form and matter; and 
without delay aſſumed the common privilege of an 
Arhenian citizen, to commence a ſuit againſt Cte- 
ſiphon as the firſt mover of a decree repugnant to 
the laws, a crime of a very heinous nature in the 
Athenian/policy. AY | ERIN 

The articles on which he founds his accuſation, 
are reduced to theſe three. | 

J. Whereas every citizen, who has borne any 
magiſtracy, is obliged, by law, to lay a full account 
of his adminiſtration before the proper officers ; and 
that it is expreſly enacted, that no man ſhall be ca- 
pable of receiving any public honours, till this his 
account hath been duly examined and approved ; 
Cteſiphon hath yet moved that Demoſthenes ſhould 


; receive 


= 
i 
/ 
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receive a cron previcus.to the examination of his 
conduct, in the office conferred upon n and be- 
fore the paſſing of his accounts. 

II. Whereas it is ordained that all crowns con. 
ferred by. the community. of citizens ſhall be. pre- 
ſented and proclaimed in their aſſembly, and in no 
other place. whatſoever ;; Cteſiph-on.. hath. yet pro- 
roſed- that the crown ſhall be preſented and re: 
claimed in the theatre, 

III. Whereas the laws pronounce it highly pe- 
nal for any inan to inſert à falſehood, in any motion 
or decree; Cieſiphon hath. yer expreſiy declared, as 
the foundation. of this his decree, that the conduct of 
Demoſthenes ha h been eyer excellent, honourable, 


and highly ſerviceable to the {tate ; a print directly 


oppolite to the truth, 

he two former of theſe articles he endeavours to 
eſtabliſh by an appeal to the laws and ordinances of 
Athens. Here he, was obliged to be critical and co. 
bare: which may render the firſt parts of his plead- 
ing 96 not ſo agreeable to an Engliſh reader, as that in 
h he enters into the public tranſactions of his 
country, and the wie conduct of his adver - 


ar 

The proſecution Was commenced. | in the year of 
the fatal battle of Chæronea; but the final deciſion 
af the cauſe had been ſuſpended about eight years; 


and this interval, was full of, great events, to which 
each of the ſpeakers frequently alluded. 


It was the firſt care of Alexander, on his acceſſion 
to the throne, to undeceive thoſe among the Greeks, 
who, like Demoſthenes, bad affected to deſpiſe his 
youth. He inſtantly marched into Peloponneſus, 
and demanded the people of that country to accept 
him as a commander of their forces againſt Perſia. 
The Spartans alone ſullenly refuſed. The Atheni- 
ans, on their part, were intimidated, and yielded 
to his demand with greater expreſlions of reverence 


and 


* 


6 


lt ſubmiſſion than they had ever paid to his father. 


He returned to Macedon to haſten his preparations, 
where he found it neceſſary to earch againſt his 
barbarons neighbours, who were meditating ' x 
deſcent upon his kingdom. His conflits with theſe 
pedple occaſioned a report to be ſpread through 
Greece, that the young King had fallen in battle. 
The Macedonian faction were alarmed : their op- 
poſers induſtriouſſy propagated the report, and ex- 
cited the Greeks to ſeize this opportunity to riſe up 
againſt a power which had reduced them to a ſtate 
of ignominious ſubjection. The Thebans unhappily 
yielded to ſuch inſtances, took arms, and flaugh- 
dered the Macedonian garriſon that had been fta. 
tioned in their citadel. 5 
But this inſolence and cruelty did not long remain 

unpuniſhed. Alexander fuddenly appeared before 
their gates, at the head of his army, and in a few 
days became maſter of their city; where he exe- 
cuted his vengeance with fire and the fword. The 
miſerable ſtate of deſolation and captivity, to which 
the Thebans were thus reduced, is aſcribed in the 
following oration to rhe pernicious colmſel and ma- 
chinations of Demoſthenes, and diſplayed in the 
moſt lively and pathetic terms. 

Nor did this extraordinary inſtance of rigour fail 
of its intended effeft. The Greeks were attoniſhed + 
and confounded. The Athenians thought it expe- 
dient to ſend a deputation of their citizens, to con- 
gratulate the King of Macedon on his late ſucceſſes. 


Demoſthenes was one of the perſons choſen to exe- 


cute this coinmifhon ; but, conſcious of the reſent- 
ment which his well-known zeat againſt the Mace- 
donian intereſt muſt have merited from Alexander, 
he deſerts the other deputies while they were on 
their journey, and returned precipitately to Athens: 
Nor indeed were his apprehenſionsgroundleſs; for, 

* | although 
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although the addreſs was graciouſly received, yet 
the king took this occaſion of complaining, in a 
manner which marked his ſuperiority, of thoſe fac. 


tious leaders among the Athenians, to whom he 
affected to impute all the calamities of Greece, from 


the battle of Chæronea to the deſtruftion of the 


Thebes. He demanded that ſeveral. of the public 
ſpeakers, and Demoſthenes among the. reſt, ſhould 
be delivered up to the power of the Amphyctionic 
council, there to abide their trial, and to meet the 
puniſhment due to their offences. This was in effect 
to demand that they ſhould be delivered into his 
own hands. The Athenians were in the utmoſt 
conſternation, but found means to deprecate his re- 
ſentment, and prevail upon him to be ſatisfied with 


the baniſhment of Charidemus, one of his moſt di. 


ſtinguiſhed oppoſers; who accordingly repaired to 
the court of Darius, where his ſage counſel; that 
the Perſian ſhould avoid an engagement with Alex. 
ander, provoked the haughty and capricious tyrant 
to put him to death. R 


During Alexander's famous expedition into Aſia, 
and the * of his ſtupendous victories, Greece 


enjoyed a ſort of calm, and the Athenians found 
leffure to decide the conteſt between their rival 
ſtateſmen. The parties now appeared before a 


number of judges, probably not leſs than five hun- 


dred, and theſe choſen from the citizens at large, 
men of lively and warm imaginations, and of all 
others moſt ſuſceptible of the impreſſions made by 
the force and artifice of popular eloquence, The 
partiſans of each ſide crouded round, to aſſiſt and 
ſupport their friend; and the tribunal was ſur- 
rounded, not only by the citizens of Athens, but 
vaſt numbers from all parts of Greece, curious to 
hear two ſo celebrated ſpeakers, upon a ſubje ſo 
engaging as the late national tranſactions, and to be 

1 witneſſes 
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witneſſes of the deciſion of a cauſe which had been 

for ſome years the object of general attention and 

expectation. | 
We now proceed to give a large abſtract of the 


oration. 
Io Ho po 2224 3257 53S 54: 2: Wh 53S SS 9h S552 ISS bf ANNA 
XII. The Oration. 


122 firſt place, ye men of Athens, I make my 
prayer to all the powers of heaven, that ſuch 
affection as I have ever invariably diſcovered to this 
ſtate, and all its citizens, you, now, may entertain 
for me, upon this preſent trial ; and (what con- 
cerns you nearly, what eſſentially concerns your 
religion and your honour) that the Gods may ſo 
diſpoſe your minds, as to permit me to proceed in 
my defence, not as directed by my adverſary, (that 
would bt ſevere indeed!) but by the laws, and by 
your oath, in which, to all the other equitable 
clauſes, we find this expreſly added. Each party 
ſhall have equal andience.—T his imports not merely 
that you ſhall not pre-judge, not merely that the 
ſame impartiality ſhall' be ſhewn to both; but Mill 
further, that the contending parties thall each be 
left at full liberty to * arrange, and to conduct his 
pleading, as his choice 5 may — 

5 N 


To arrange, &c. This is a liberty the orator hath accerdingly 
aſſumed, and moſt artfully and happily. Under the pretence of 
guarding againſt all prepoſſefſions, he firſt enters into a full detail of 
public affairs, and ſets his own ſervices in the faircſt point of view. 
Having thus gained the hearts of the hearers, then he ventures on 
the points of law relative to his accounts, &c. ; and theſe he ſoon 
dilmiſſes, with an affected contempt of his adverſary, and a perfect 
<onfidencein the merits of his own cauſe. Ihen come in objections 
to the character of the proſecutor, which naturally lead kim round 
* n to the hiſtory of his own adminiſtration, the point on Which 
2 | be 
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In many inſtances hath ZEſchines the intire ad- 
vantage in this cauſe. Two there are of more 
eſpecial moment. Firſt, as to our intereſts in the 
conteſt, we are on terms utterly unequal ; for they 
are by no means points of equal import, for me to 
be deprived of your affections, and for him to be 
defeated in his proſecution, As to me. But, 
when I am entering on my defence, let me ſuppreſs 
every thing ominous, ſenſible as I muſt be of this 
the advantage of my adverſary. In the next place, 
ſuch is the natural diſpoſition of mankind, that in- 
vective and accuſation are heard with pleaſure, 
while they who ſpeak their own praiſes are received 
with impatience. His, then, is the part which 
commands a favourable acceptance; that which muſt 
prove offenſive to every ſingle hearer is reſerved 
for me. If, to guard againſt this diſadvantage, I 
ſhould decline all mention of my own actions, I 
know not by what means I could refute the charge, 
or eſtabliſh my pretenſions to this honour, If, on 
the other hand, I enter into a detail of my whoje 
conduct, private and political, I muſt be obliged to 


| ſpeak perpetually of myſelf. Here then I ſhall en- 


deavour to preſerve all poſſible moderation; and 
what the circumſtances of the caſe neceſſarily extort 
from me, muſt, in juſtice, be imputed to him who 
firſt moved a proſecution ſo extraordinary, | 

I preſume, ye judges, ye will all acknowledge, 


that in this cauſe Cteſiphon and I are equally con- 


cerned; that it calls for my attention no leſs than 
his: For, in every caſe, it is grievous and ſevere to 
be deprived of our advantages, and eſpecially when 
Fe are wreſted from us by an enemy; but to be 


he chiefly relied, and where he bad the fineſt oecaſions of diſplaying 
his owr. merits, and of loading Æſcbines and his adherents with the 
heavieſt imputations, as traitors to the ſtates, and malicious enemies 
to thoſe who were diſtinguiſhed by their zeal in ſupport of her rights 
and dignity, 


deprived 


laying 
th the 
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deprived of your favour and affections, is a misfor- 
tune the moſt ſevere, as theſe are advantages the 
moſt important. And if ſuch be the object ot the 
preſent conteſt, I hope, and it is my general re- 
queſt to. this tribunal, that, while I endeavour to 
defend myſelf fairly and equitably againſt this charge, 
ye will hear me as the laws direct; thoſe laws, 
which their firſt author, Solon, the man ſo tender 
of cur intereſts, ſo true a friend to liberty, ſecured, 
not by enacting. only, but by the additional provi- 
ſion of that oath impoſed on you, ye judges, not, 
as I conceive from any ſuſpicion of your integrity, 
but from a clear conviction, that, as the proſecutor, 
who is firſt ro ſpeak, hath the advantage of loading 
his adverſary with invectives and calumnies, the de- 
fendant could not poſſibly prevail againſt them, un- 
leſs each of you, who are to pronounce ſentence, 
dhould;, with a reverend attention to that duty 
which you owe to Heaven, favourably admit the 
juſt defence of him who is to anſwer, vouchſafe an 


impartial and equal audience to both parties, and 


thus form your deciſion on all that hath been urged 
by both. 3 | 


As I am, on this day, to enter mto an exact de- 
tail of all my conduct, both in private life, and in 


my public adminiſtration, here permit me to repeat 


thole ſupplications to the Gods with which I firit 
began, and in your preſence to offer up my prayers; 
firit, that I may be received by you, on this occa- 
ſion, with the ſame affection which I have ever felt 
for this ſtate-and all its citizens; and, in the next 
place, that Heaven may dire& your minds to that 
determination which ſhall prove moſt conducive to. 
the general honour of all, and moſt exactly confo- 
nant to the religious engagements of each indivi- 


dual. 
Had ZEſchines confined his accuſation to thoſe 
points only on which he founded his impeachment, 


2 | I tov 
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F too ſhould have readily proceeded to ſupport the 
legality of the decree : but, as he hath been no leſs 
copious upon other ſubjects, as he hath preſſed me 
with various allegations, moſt of them the groſſeſt 
falſehoods, I deem it neceſſary, and it is but juſt 
that I firſt ſpeak a few words of theſe, that none of 
you may be influenced by matters foreign to the 
cauſe, and no prepoſſeſſions conceived againſt me 
when I come to the chief point of my defence. 
As fer all that ſcandalous abuſe which he hath 
vented againſt my private character, mark on what 
plain and equitable flue I reſt the whole. If you 
know me to. be ſuch a man as he alledges, (for I am 
no ſtranger ; my life hath been ſpent among you; 
ſuffer me not to ſpeak, no, though my public'ad- 
miniſtration may have had the moſt tranſcendent 
merit: riſe up at once, 
demnation. 
have known me to be much ſuperior to him, of a 


family more reputable, inferior to no ci zen of 


common rank, either in character or birth, (to ſay 
more might ſeem arrogant and offenſive) then let 
him. be denied all confidence in other matters; for 
here is a plain proof that he hath equally been falſe: 
in all: and let me be now favoured with the fame: 
regard which I have experienced on many former 
trials. Yes, ſchines! depraved as is your heart, 
your underſtanding here appears equally. depraved ! 
Lo iraagine that I could be diverted from the ac- 
count of all my political tranſactions, by turning 
aſide to theſe your perfonal ſcurrilities! I ſhall not 
proceed thus; I am not ſo infatuated : no, I ſhall 
firſt examiye all that fatfehood and virulence with 


which you have loaded my adminiſtration ; and then 


proceed to theſe calumnies with which he hath fo 
licentiouſly abuſed my private character, if this au- 
dience can endure the odious detail. 


and pronusce my cum 
But if you have ever eſteemed, if ycu 


To 


tional, nor juſt. True it is, that no man ſhould be 


(- $68 
. * To proceed then to the articles on which 1 
am accuſed : Theſe are many and grievous ; ſome 
of that kind, againſt which the laws denounce - 
ſevere, . nay the utmoſt. puniſhments. But the 
whole ſcheme of this proſecution diſcovers all the 
rancour of enmity, all the extravagance, and viru- 
lence, and inſolence of malice, -which I call the 
Gods to witneſs, is neither right, nor conſtitu- 


denied the privilege of appearing, and ſpeaking 
before the people; but this privilege never ſhould * 
be perverted to the purpoſes of animoſity and envy. 
Yet thus hath he abuſed it: For, had he really 
been witneſs of my crimes againſt the ſtate, and of 
crimes ſo heinous, as he hath now ſet forth with 
ſuch theatrical ſolemnity, he might have reſorted to 
the legal puniſhments, while the facts were recent: 
Had he feen me acting To as to merit an impeach- 
ment, he might have impeached: had I propoſed! 
illegal decrees, he might in due form have accuſed 
me of illegal decrees: or whatever other crimes his 
malice hath now falſely urged againſt me, whatever 

other inſtances of guilt he had diſcovered in my 
conduct, there are laws againſt them all, there are 
puniſhments, there are legal forms of procedure, 
which might have condemned me to the ſevereſt pe- 
nalties. Here was his reſource, And did. it ap- 
pear that he had proceeded thus, that he had thus 
embraced the legal advantages againſt me, then had 
he been conſiſtent in the preſent proſecution : But 
now, as he hazh deviated from the regular and 
equitable method; as he hath declined all attempts 
to convict me, while the facts were recent; and, 
after ſo long an interval, hath collected ſuch. an 


| | | — 

In the common editions of the original, this whole paſſage is 
embarraſſed and confuſed, The tranſlator hath followed the arrange- 
ment of Dr, Taylor, 


1 heap 
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heap of calumny, of ribaldry and ſcandal, it is Evi- 
dent he but acts a part: While I am the perſon 
really accuſed, he affets the form of proceeding 


only againſt. this man: while on the very face of the 


proſecution there appears a malicious deſign againſt 
me, he dares not point his malice at the real object, 
but Jabours to deſtroy the reputation of another. 
So that to all the other arguments too obvious to be: 
urged; with all the force of truth, in defence of 
Cteſiphon, I might fairly add one more: That, 
whatever be our particular quarrels, juſtice requires. 
that they ſhould be diſcuſſed between ourſelves: 
that we ourſclves, I ſay, ſhould ſupport the con- 
teſt, and not ſeek for ſome innocent victim to fa-. 
crifice to our animoſities. This is the ſevereſt in- 
juſtice. No! he cangot purſue Cteſiphon on my 
account; and that heath not directed his impeach- 
ment againſt me, can proceed but from a conſciouſ- 
neſs that ſuch impeachment could not be ſupported.. 


Here then I might reſt my cauſe, as it is natural“ 


to conclude from what hath now been offered, that 
all the ſeveral articles of his accuſation mult be: 
equally unjuſt, and equally devoid of truth, but it. 
is my purpole tb examine them diſtinctly, one by 
one; and eſpecially his injurious falſehoods relative 
to the peace and embafly, where he would transfer 


the guilt of thoſe actions upon me, which he himſelf 


committed, in conjunction with Philocrates. And: 
here, my fellow-citizens, it is neceflary, nor is it fe- 
re'gn to the purpoſe, to recall to your remembrance 
tte ſtate of our affairs in thoſe times, that, together 


with each eonjecture, ye may have a clear view of: 


each particular tranſaction. 


At that period. then, when the Phocian war broke- 
out, (not by my means for I had no ſhare in pub- 


le buſineſs at that time) ſuch were, in the firſt 


place, the diſpoſitions of this ſtate, that we wiſhed: 


the ſafety of the Phccians, although we ſaw the in- 
juſtice 
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juſtice of their conduct; and what calamity ſoever 
the Thebans might have ſuffered, would have given 
us pleaſure, as we are incenſed, and not without 
reaſon and juſtice, againſt this people: indeed they 
had not uſed their ſucceſs at Leuctra with modera-- 
tion. Then, Peloponneſus was all divided: thoſe 
who hated the Lacedemonians were not ſtrong 
enough to deftroy them,. nor could the governors, 
appointed by Lacedemon, maintain their authority 
in the ſeveral cities; but they, and all, were every 
where involved in deſperate contention and diſor- 
der. Philip perceiving this (for it was no ſecret) 
and laviſhing his gold on the traitors in the ſeveral 
ſtates, aided the confuſion, and inflamed them ftilF 
more violently againſt each other. Thus did he 
contrive to make the faults and errors of other men. 
fubfervient to his own. intereſts, ſo as to rife ro that 
height of power which threatened all Greece; and 
now, when men began to fink under the calamity: 
of a long-protracted war; when the then inſolvent, 
but now unhappy T hebans, were on the point of 
being compelled, m the face of Greece, to fly to 
you for protection, Philip, to prevent this, to keep 
the ſtates from uniting, promiſed a peace to you; 
to them a reinforcement. a abs 

What was it then, which ſo far conſpired with 
his deſigns, that you fell ineo the Mare by an error 
almoſt voluntary? The cowardice ſhall I call it? or 
the ignorance of the other Greeks ? or rather a com- 
bination. of both? Who, while ou were maintain- 
ing a tedious and inceſſant war, and this in the 
common cauſe, (as was evident in fact) never once 
provided for your ſupport, neither by money, nor 
by troops, nor by any aſſiſtance whatever. This 
conduct you received with a juſt and a becoming re- 
ſentment, and readily liſtened. to the overtures of 
Philip. Hence were you prevailed on to grant the 
peace, not by any promiſes of mine, as he hath 


falſely 
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falſely aſſerted; and it muſt appear, upon a fair ex- 
amination, that the iniquity and corruption of theſe 
men, in the courſe of that treaty, have been the 


real cauſe of all our preſer.t difficulties. But I ſhall 
now proceed to a faithful and exact detail of this 


whole tranſaction, - conſcious that, if any inſtances - 


of guilt, ever ſo heinous, ſhould appear in it, not 
one can be fairly charged on me. | 

* The firſt who ever moved or mentioned a peace 
was Ariſtodemus the player. The man who 1e- 
conded his inſtances, and propoſed the decree, and 
who, with him, had hired out his ſervices on this 
occaſion, was Philocrates, your accomplice, Æſchi- 
nes, not mine: No! though you roar out your 
falſehoods till you burſt. They who united with 
then, in ſupport of this meaſure, (from what motives 


I ſhall not now-inquire) were Eubulus and Cephi- 
ſophon, I had no part in it at all. And though this 


be really the fact, though it be proved by the evi- 
dence of truth itſelf, yet ſo abandoned is he to all 
ſenſe of ſhame, as to dare not only to aſſert that I 
was the author of this peace, but that I prevented 
the ſtate from concluding it in conjunction with the 
general aſſembly of the bar wh O thou—by what 
name can I properly call thee? When thou wert 
preſent, when thou ſaweſt me depriving the ſtate 
of an intereſt ſo important, a conjunction of ſuch 
moment, as thou now deſcribeſt with ſo much 
pomp, didſt thou expreſs thy indignation? Didſt 
thou riſe up, to exftin, to inforce, that guilt. of 
which thou now accuſeſt me ? And, had Philip pur- 
chaſed this my important ſervice of preventing the 
union of the Greeks, ſurely it was not thy part to 
be ſilent, but to cry aloud, 0 teſtify, to inform 


2 The firſt who, &c. The particulars of this whole negoti- 
ation are related at lurge in the third book of the Hiſtory of the 

Life of Philip, &c. a 
theſe 
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theſe thy fellow-citizens. But this was never done; 
thy voice was never once heard om this occaſion: 
And, in fact, no embaſſy was at that time ſent to 
any of the Grecian ſtates: they had all diſcovered' 
their ſentiments long before; ſuch is the abſurdity 
of his aſſertions ; a1.d, what is ſtill worſe, theſe his 
falſehoods are principally directed againſt the honour 
of our ſtate, For, if you called on the other Greeks 
take up arms, and at the ſame time ſent out your 


miniſters t Philip to treat for peace, this was the 


act of an Rurybatus, not the part of this city, not 


the procedure of honeſt men. But this is not the 
fact: No! For what purpoſe could ye have ſent 


them at that period? For a peate j they were all 
at peace: For a war? We were then actually de- 
liberating about the treaty. Upon the whole, 
therefore, it doth not appear that I was at all the 
agent, or at all the author of this firſt peace: Nor 
can he produce the leaft reaſonable evidence to ſup · 
port thoſe other falſehoods he hath urged againſt 
me. | | 
Again; from the time when this ſtate had agreed 


to peace, examine fairly what courſe of conduct 
each of us adopted: Thus ſhall you clearly fee who 


was Philip's agent upon every occaſion; who acted. 
for you, and fought the veal intereſt of his country. 
I, on my part, propoſed a decree in the ſenate, 
that our ambafſadors ſhould embark, with all expe- 
dition, for ſuch place as they were informed was 
the preſent reſidence of Philip, and receive his oaths: 
of ratification, But they, even after my decree 
had paſſed, declined to pay the due obedience. And 
here, Athenians, I muſt explain the import and 
moment of this my decree. It was the intereſt of 
Philip, that the interval between our acceding, and 
his ſwearing to the treaty, ſhould be as long; 
your's, that it ſhould be as ſhort as poſſible ; And 
why ? you had abandoned all warlike preparations, 
| not 


mg 
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Not only from the day when yon had ſworn to the 


peace, but from the moment you had firſt conceived 


an expectation of it: He, on the contrary, re- 
doubled his attention to all military affairs, through 


the whole intervening period ; concluding, (and it- 


proved a juſt concluſion) that whatever places he 
could wreſt from us, previous to his oaths of rati- 
fication, he might retain them all fecurely, and thay, 
no one could think of reſcinding the treaty upon 
that account. I his I foreſaw. ji weighed it ma- 
turely, and hence propofed this decree, that they 
mould repair to Philip, and receive his oaths, with 
all expedition ; that fo he ſhould be obliged to ra- 
tify the treaty, while the Thracians, your allies, 
yet kept poſſeſſion of thoſe places, the object of this 
man's ridicule, Serrium, Myrtium, and Ergyſke: 
not that Philip, by ſeizing fuch of them as were 
moſt convenient to his purpoſes, ſhould become 
maſter of all Thrace; not that he ſhould acquire 
vaſt treaſures; not that he ſhould gain large rein- 


forcements, and thus execute all his future {ſchemes ' 


with eaſe. Here is a decree which /Eſchines hath 
never mentioned, never quoted : but, becauſe 1 
moved. in the ſenate tbat the ambaſſadors of Mace- 
don ſhould be introduced, he inveighs againſt me 
as highly criminal. What ſhould I have done? 
Was ! to move that they ſhould not be introduced, 
the men who came purpoſedly to treat with us? 
Was I to forbid that any ſeats ſhould be appointed 


for them in the theatre? Why, they might have 


purchaſed ſeats at the common trifling price. Was 
I to ſhew my concern for Athens by ſuch minute 
ſavings, while, like him and his accomplices, I ſold 
our capital intereſts to Philip? No! Take my de- 
cree, which he, though well acquainted with it, 
; hath paſſed over in ſilence. Read! 
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Tha D E NX 


In the archonſhip of Mneſiphilus, on the nineteenth 
day of the month Ecatombæon, the Pandionian 
tribe preſiding, Demoſthenes, fon of Demoſthe. 
nes, of the Pœanian tribe, propoſed the following 
decree : 


Hereas Philip, by his ambaſſadors ſent. to 


Athens to confer about a peace, hath agreed 


and concluded on the terms: It is reſolved by the 
ſenate and people of Athens, in order to the final ex- 
ecution of this treaty, agreeable to the reſolutions 
and conventions of a former aſſembly, that five am- 
baſſadors be choſen from the community of Athens ; 
which ambaſſadors, thus choſen, ſhall depart, and 
without delay repair to ſuch place as, they ſhall be 
informed, is the place of Philip's reſidence; and with 


all poſſible expedition mutually receive and take the 


oaths neceſſary for ratification of the treaty con- 
cluded, as aforeſaid, with the people of Athens, in- 
cluding the allies on each fide. - Ihe perſons choſen 


into this commiſſion, are Eubulus, ZEſchines, Cephi- 


{ophon, Democrates, and Cleon.“ 


When, by this decree, I had approved my attach- 
ment to the ſtate, not to the intereſts of Philip, our 
excellent ambaſſadors ſat down, in perfect indifference, 
three whole months in Macedon, although, within 


the ſpace of ten, or rather of three or four days, 


they might have arrived at the Helleſpont, tendered 
the oaths, and thus ſaved the towns before he had 
reduced them : For he would not have attempted the 


leaſt hoſtility in our preſence ; or, if he had, we 


might have refuſed his ratification, and diſappointed 


his hopes of peace : for he could not have enjoyed 


both, a peace and his conqueſts allo, + 
Extracted 
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Extracted from the oration of Demoſthenes on the 
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The paſſage where Hedor, before he engages, takes 
leave of Andromache, and embraces Aſtyanax, is 
-one of the moſt beautiful and pathetic in the whole 
Poem. I ſhall give a part of it, which will take in 
both deſcriptions and diſcourſe. 


H ECTOR, this heard, return'd without delay, 
Swift throug h the town he trod his former way, 
Through ſtreets of palaces, and walks of ſtate, 

And met the mourner at the Sczan gate. 

With haſte to meet him ſprung the joyful fair, 

His blameleſs wife, Action's wealthy heir: 

The nurſe ſtood _ in whoſe embraces preſt, 
His only hope hung ſmiling at her breaſt, 

Whom each I and early grace adorn, 
Fair as the new- born ſtar, that gilds the morn. 
Silent the warrior ſmil'd, and pleas'd reſign'd, 

To tender paſſions all his mighty mind; 

His beauteous Princeſs caſt a mournful look, 

Hung on his hand, and then dejected ſpoke ; 

Her boſom labour'd with a boding ſigh, - 

And the big tear ſtood trembling in her eye. 

Too daring Prince! ah, whither doſt thou run! 
Ah! too e of thy wife and fon ! | 
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And thinkꝰſt thou not how wretched we ſhall be, 
A wifow I, an helpleſs orphan he! TE ll 
For ſure fuch courage length of life denies, Il! 
And tho muſt fall, thy virtue's ſacrificde. i 
Greece 1 — ſingle heroes ſtrove in vain, . | 
Now hoſts oppoſe thee, and thou mult be (lain ! 
Oh, grant me, Gods, e'er Hector meets his doom, 
All I can aſk of Heaven, an early. tomb ! 
So ſhall my days in one ſad tenor run, 
And end with ſorrows, as they firit begun: 
No parent now remains my grief to ſhare, 
No father's aid, no mother's tender care. 


After having digreſſed, perhaps ſomewhat too 
long, upon the greatneſs of her paſt calamities, ſhe 
then goes on, * 

Yet while my Hector ſtill ſurvives, I ſee. 

My father, mother, brethren, all in thee. 
Alas my parents, brothers, kindred, all 
Once more will periſh if my Hector fall: 
Thy wife, thy infant, in thy danger ſliare, 
Oh prove a huſband's, and a father's care 


Hector having anſwered Andromache in a manner 
equally noble and affectionate, 2 1 
Th' illuſtrious Prince of Troy | "nl 
Stretch'd his fond arms to claſp the lovely boy, ih 
The babe clung crying to his nurſe's breaſt, | z 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm, and nodding creſt. f 
With ſecret pleaſure each fond parent ſmil'd, ; 
And Hector haſted to relieve his child: | 0 
The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, {i 
And plac'd the beaming helmet on the ground, ig 
Ihen kiſs'd the child, and lifting high in air, 
Thus to the Gods prefer'd a father's prayer. 
O thou, whole glory fills th* zthereal throne, 4 
And all the deathleſs powers, protect my ſen! Wit 
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Grant him, Nike me, to purchaſe juſt renown, 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown, 
Againſt his country's foes the war to wage, 
And rife the Hector of the ſuture age! 
So when triumphant from ſucceſsful toils 
Of heroes ſlain, he bears the reeking ſpoils, 
Whole hoſts may hail him with deſerv'd acclaim, 
And ſay, this chief tranſcends his father's fame; 
While pleas' d amidſt the general ſhouts of Troy, 
His mother's conſcious heart o%'erflows with joy. 
He ſpoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Reſtor'd the pleaſing burden to her arms; 
Soft on her fragrant breaſt the babe ſhe laid, 
Huſh*d to repoſe, and with a ſmile ſurvey'd 
The troubled pleaſure, ſoon chaſtiz d by fear, 
She mingled with the ſmile a tender tear. 


There never was a finer piece of painting than 
this. How expreſſive is the grief and conſternation 
of Andromache ! How juſt and beautiful the image 


of a child, frighted at the glittering of his father's 


arms, and ſhrinking back into the boſom of his nurſe 
The ſentiment of Hector, who deſires to ſee his 


ſon exceed him in glory, how natural! But how ex- 


tremely delicate are the laſt words. It is ſufficient to 


be able to read Greek, and to have ſome ear, to per- 
ceive the entire ſoftneſs of them, and to own that no 
tranſiation can come up to them in beauty. 
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XIV. Biography, 


Lhe life, character, and writings of Dr. DANIEL 
W ATERLAND, born 1683, died 1740, aged 37. 
R. Daniel Waterland, a late eminent divine, 

and the ableſt maſter of the Trinitarian contro- 
verſy that ever lived. in land, or in any age or 
nation, was born at Waſely in Lincolnſhire, 1683, 
and was the ſon of the Reverend Mr. Henry Water- 
land, rector of that place. He had his ſchool educa. 
tion at Lincoln, and his academical at Magdalen Col- 


lege in Cambridge, under the tuition of Mr. Samuel 


Barker, of that ſociety : He was firſt ſcholar, and 
afterwards fellow, and commencing tutor, became a 
grout ornament and advantage to it. In this capacity 
ie drew up a tract, under the title of Advice to a 
young Student, with a Method of Study for the firſt 
four Years,” which has gone. through ſeveral edi- 


tions. 


In the year 1713, he became maſter of the college, 
and obtained the rectory of Ellingham, in Norfolk 
and was ſoon after 2 . * in ordinary to 
George the Firſt. In the year 1720, he preached 


the firſt caurſe of lectures, founded by Lady Moyer, 
| for the defence of our Lord's divinity. He was pre- 


ſented in the following year, by the Dean and Chap- 
ter of St. Paul's, to the reQory of St. Auſtin and St. 
Faith, in London, and ſoon after promoted to the 
Chancellorſhip of the church of York, by Sir William 
Dawes, archbiſhop of that province. : 

In the year 1727, he was collated by his dioceſan to 
the archdeaconry of Middleſex, and his Mzety con- 
ferred on him, a canonry in the church of Windſor, 
and that chapter preſented him to the vicarage of 
Twickenham. He now refigaed the rectory of St. 
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Auſtin, not being willing to hold two benefices at 
once, with the cure of ſouls. 

He died in the year 1740, and was interred in the 
plea church at Windſor. It would be- doin 
equal unjuſtice to the reader, and to the memory of 
this worthy man, not to tranſcribe his character, as 


it is elegantly drawn up by Mr. Seed, who was his 


aſifiant at Twickenham, and intimately acquainted 

with him. ah | 22 
Nobody was more capable of ſhining as an original. 
writer, and ſtriking out new and unbeaten tracts of 
thought; for he had Mr. Locke's clearneſs of rea- 
ſoning, as well as the. extenſive reading of Biſhop. 
Stillingfleet. He had puſhed his enquiries ſo far into. 
matters of a very high and elevated nature, that 
where his views topped ſort, there was not merely 
the boundary of his underſtanding ; it was the boun- 
dary of human underſtanding, the point where know /- 
ledge ceaſes, and ignorance commences. An elabo- 
rate attempt had been made to demonſtrate the ex · 
tence of God a priori, and that he is the ſubſtratum, 
of ſpace. - And when the ſtrong man, well armed 
with learning and abilities, kept his new-erected, 
metaphyſical building, his intellectual goods were 
at peace juſt ſo long, till a ſtronger than he aroſe 

and {tripped him of the armour wherein he truſted. 
He had therougbly ſtudied the doctrine of the. 
Trinity long before he entered into the controvei ſy. 
He fat down to, the ſubject without any pre-con«. 
ceived darling bypotheſis of his own, advanced in 
print about the nature and attributes of God, which, 
might tempt him to adjuſt the Scripture doctrine of 
the Trinity, as well as he cculd, to it, by far- 
fetched criticiſins and elaborate ccmments : he 
viewed it, without any bias, in the ſeveral lights of 
Scripture, reaſon, and antiquity : he read, he 
weighed in the balance whatever had been ſaid 
againſt it, as well as fer it: he converſed upon that 
| ſubject 
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ſubject with the ableſt advocate that Arianiſm ever 
boaſted, and correſponded with another conſiderable - 
writer on that fide of the queſtion, His determina- 
tion was not owing to any ſudden heat of fancy ; it 
was the mature reſult of a thorough, honeſt, and 
unwearied examination; during which, through 
too cloſe an application „ he greatly impaired his 
health, and laid the foundation of that ill habit of 
body which at laſt occaſioned his death. How he 
was, in a manner, forced into the controverſy by a 
perſon's committing his queries to the preſs without 
his conſent, or even knowledge, he has given the 
world an account in the preface of the firſt of thoſe 
excellent tracts, as the late Earl of Nottingham 
juſtly ſtiles them, when he. wrote on that ſubject. 
Whereas his adverſaries had laid the main ſtreſs of 
their cauſe upon philoſophical ſubtleties and objec- 
tions; particularly that there was no medium fur 
the Catholics between Sabellianiſm and Tritheiſm ; 
he diſarmed them of their metaphyſical artillery, 
turned it upon them, and made them ſeem willing 
to put the iſſue of their cauſe ſolely on the foot of 
Scripture. - And let me obſerve, with what an ill 
grace mere ſinatterers in knowledge, charge the 
doctrine of the Trinity with abſurdities from the ab- 
ſtract nature and reaſon of the thing; when three 
perſons of diſtinguiſhed abilities (for with three he 
was at once engaged) were unable, though they 
did not want an heazty inclination, to * good a 
charge of that nature. 

Arguments under his happy divefion and ma- 
nagement. were arrows (of which his quiver was 
full) in the hands of a mighty man; they carried 
greater force with them, and made deeper imprei- 
ſions, than when they came from a perſon of the 
common ſize; and therefore he was not aſhamed 
when he ſpoke with his ableſt adverſary in ſet confe- 

rences. * heud was an immenſe library, where 
| G 3 the 
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the treaſures of learning were ranged in ſuch exact 
order, that whatever himſelf or his friends wanted, 
he could have immediate recourſe to, withour any- 
embarraſſment. A pre digious expence of reading, 
without a confuſion of ideas, is ahnoſt the peculiar- 
characteriſtie of his writings. His works, particu- 
lacly thoſe upon our Saw jour's Divinity, and the- 
Importance of the Doctrine, and the Euchariſt, into 
which he has digeſted the learning of all preceding, 
ages, will, we may venture to fay, be tranſmittey 
to, aud ſtand the examination of all ſucceeding ones. 
He has fo th. roughly exhauſted. every ſubject that. 
he wrote a ſet treatiſe upon, that it is impoſlible to 
hit ur on any thing that is not in his writings, or to- 
expreſs that more clearly which is there: Yet, 
whatever expence of time or thought he might be at 
in laying in materials, it did not eoſt him much pains 
to commit them to writing, The largeſt volume 
which he has publiſhed, wrote with great accuracy, 
ke in two months finiſhed and ſent to the prels.. 
Some writes, who have made no inconſiderablo 
figure in the learned world; have been greatly in- 
debted for it, to the valuable notices and. obſerva- 
tions with which he finiſhed them; but he was ſo 
dilintereſted, that, provided the werld was inſtruct- 
ed, he was very indifferent who had the honour ct 
doing it. He had fo ample a fund of knowledge, 
that he could impart it liberally,- without any danger 


of impoveriſhing himſelf. 


Ner was congroverſy his only talent. His ſer- 
mons, ada ted the level cf. commen capzcitics, 
yet inſtructive to the higheſt, were compoſed with 
that phainneſs and ſimpliciiy, that pertons. of a flen- 
der ſhare-cf ſenſe might be vain encugh to think 


themſelves capable of writing as well: but men of 


judgment know- that nothing is mere difficult to 
write than ſuch eaſy writing as his was, free from 
that ob{uge diliger ce which f;n:etimes embaraſſes 
the 
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the writings of great ſcholars, he ſtates each point 
of duty judiciouſly and accurately, explains it hap- 
pily, and always goes to the bottom of his ſubject. 
This character may be given of his writings in ge- 
neral, that, whatever beauties of ſtile ſome few of, 
+ his laſt compoſitions may want, they have all of, 
them that to recommend them, which is more va- 
luable than all languages beſides, the language of 
the heart. In his learned writings he aſſerted no- 
thing but what he firmly believed, and in his plairy 
familiar diſcourſes, he taught nothing but what he 
practiſed. He ſpoke and wrote with that undif-. 
ſembled freedom and openneſs -which ever accom- | 
panies an undeſigning honeſty, and a thorough con- il 
viction of the truth; which brings me ſecondly, to l 
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give ſome account of his life and conver ſati n. His 
head and heart were conſtantly at work upon points 
worthy of him; and yet if any company came in, he 1 
would be immediately free and diſengaged, forget '8 
the hard ſtudy in the eaſy companion, liſten to any 
innocent converſation without any ſeeming abſenca 
of thought, and join m it with vivacity. F mention | 
it as an amazing inſtance of the liberty and extent of i 
his mind, that a perſon generally intent (too intent | 


with regard to bis health) upon great things, could BH | 
at once, With ax quick and ſudden tranſition of 1 


thought, enter into the minute affairs and ordinary TB 
occurrences of life. But though he would bear a . 
part in any innocent diſcourſe, he had an averſion to 1 
the reigning vices of converſation: he: was very 
tender of men's characters, he guided his words, as | 
well as regulated his actions, with diſcretian ;: and 1 
at the ſame time that his ſagacity enabled him to diſ- 1 
cover, his charity prompted him to cover and con- | 
ceal a multitude of faults, The converſation in 
which he chiefly delighted, was. with learned men, 
who came to conſult him; in which, inſtead of | 
fetcui% a wide compaſs round abcut a meaning, he | | 
— FO entered 
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entered at once into the heart of a queſtion, with 
that quickneſs of apprehenſion, and perſpicuity of 
expreſſion, which were confeſſed parts of his charac- 
ter. He ſaw at one glance, where the main ſtreſs 
of it lay, omitted no material difficulties, and dwelt 
upon none but what were ſuch ; would not divert 
into by-points, but pared of all excreſcence, and 
never lolt ſight of the main point till he diſmiſſed you 
thoroughly fatisfied about the queſtion, and what 


Was indeed unqueſtionable, his own great abilities: 


he ſtruck light into perplexed and uncommon ſub- 


jects, and placed even conmon ones in a clearer and 


moſt advantageous point of view. He had an ex- 
eellent turn for buſineſs; for his clearneſs of rea- 
foning was not confined to learned ſubjects; it ex- 
tended almeſt to all. He would talk and write 
upon things quite foreign to the common tract of 
his ſtudies, with fuch penetration, that one would 
imagine the main bent of them had been applied that 
way. Some of his acquaintances are living witneſles. 
of this, who have conſulted him, and received ſatiſ- 


faction from him upon very intricate affairs, which 


bad no connection with, or related to divinity : yet 
his grand abilities were ſo endeared by his huma- 
nity, affability, and condefcenſion, that none, I be- 
keve, ever wiſhed them Heſs, but thoſe who were 
embarked in a way of thinking eſſentially oppoſite to 
his. His knowledge entirely filled, and therefore 
did not fwell or puff up his mind. The brightneſs. 


of ſome people is, like that of lightning, an inſuf-/ 


ferable brightneſs : his ſhone upon you with healing; 
in its wings, a gentle, ſerene, and unoffending 
luſtre, For though at a diſtance you might admire 
and reverence the great man, yet, upon a more in- 
timate acquaintance, you could not help loving what 
you plainly ſaw, the good man; the man of cool 
wiſdom and ſteady piety ; fixed in his principles, 
but candid in his. ſpirit. It is the interelt of mere 
| pretenders 
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pretenders to knowledge and greatnefs to affect a 
myſterious gravity, and to keep their inferiors at a 
diſtance, the idol is not to be ſeen unveiled, or in a 
full and open light by its votaries, leſt they, Howe 
diſcover its deformity, 

Dr. Waterland was always eaſy of. craſh, his car- 
rizge free and familiar, his heart, and his counte- 
| nance, the index of his heart, open to you, without” 
a ſhy and reſerved manner, "without: ſtatelineſs and, 
ſolemnity; cautious, . but not artful, honeſt, but, 
not .unguarded ; glad to communicate, though not 
ambitious to difplay his great knowledge. He was 
ſubſtantially good, without ſtudying, appearances. 
He hated all party as ſuch, and would never bave 
gone the lengths of any. He never made a ſacrifice. 
of true greatneſs, through an eager purſuit of what 
the world calls ſuch, The preferments which he 
had, were beſtowed upon him without any applica- 
cation. from himſelf, directly or indizeQly : They 
were not the real of his ſolicitations, much leſs of. 
baſe and unworthy compliances $ they were the vo- 
luntary tribute of great and good men, for his ſer-- 
vices to chriſtianity in general, and the church of 
England in particular; Nor muſt it be. forgotten, 
that he might have been advanced much higher, by; 
the recommendation and intereſt of that very excel-! 
lent prelate, who, in the opinion of every true 
ſriend to the church, deſervedly filled the higheſt ſta- 
tion in it. 

He weighed a thing long, and conſidered it on. 
every fide, before he farmed a reſolution; but when 
once he had formed. it, he was ever after wards de- 
termined and unmoveable. He ſaw. things truely, 
becauſe he {aw them cooly and, diſpaſſionately. He 
was not one of thoſe nairow-fpirited men, who con- 
fine all merit within their own pale: he thought: 
candidly, and ſpoke advantageouſly, of mau Who, 
thought very differently from him. When any vis. 

" rylent 
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rulent pamphlet was wrote (as ſcarce any perſon had 
more wrote) againſt him, it did not diſcontent or 

ruffle his temper : He did not deteſt the author as a 

malicious enemy; he pitied him, as an unhappy 

man. He had nothing violent in his nature; he ab- 

horred all thoughts of perſecution : cool and pru- 

denial meaſures entirely ſuited his frame of mind. 

Thoſe who entertain à different opinion of him, 

vere ſtrangers to him. Controverſy had not at all 

embittered, or ſet an edge upon his ſpirit. The 
meek and candid chriſtian was not loſt in the diſ- 
puter of this world. I never ſaw him in a different 

humour, no not ia his laſt illneſs; the ſame unaf- 
fected chearfulneſs, the ſame evenneſs and ſedate. 

neſs, which was his diſtinguiſhing character from the 
firſt commencement of our acquaintance to the laſt, 

Whatever painful operations were thought necef. 

ſary, he ſubmitted to them without reluctance, and 
underwent them with patience and reſignation. He 
was very amiable in a domeſtic light. Though he 
felt great uneaſineſs, he gave none, but what aroſe 
from a ſellow- feeling of his ſufferings ; even then 
humane and benevolent to all about him, but eſpe- 
cially to her, with whom he had lived, in an unin- 
terrupted harmony, for twenty-one years, bringing 
forth valuable things out of the good treaſures: of 
his head and heart, communicative of any thing that 
was good, he would have engroſſed nothing to him- 
ſelf but his ſufferings, which yet he could not en- 

groſs ; for every good-natured perſon that ſaw him, 
could not but ſuffer with a man, by whom, and 
from whom they were ſure to ſuffer nothing. 

The ſame ſound principles, from which he never 
fwerved, and of which he never expreſſed the leaſt 
diffidence, which he had unanſwerably defended in 
his health, ſupported and invigorated his ſpirits 
during his ſickneſs; and he died a little before his 
enterauce on the fifty-eighth year of his age, * 


{ 2 J 


the ſame compoſure with which he lived ; and is 


now gone to offer up to God a whole life laid out, 
or rather worn out in his ſervice. For he was like 
a light in the ſanctuary, that waſtes and conſumes 
itſelf in ſhining. out before men, that they may glo- 
rify their Father which is in heaven. Never weary 
with well doing, be knew not what it was to be 
idle: the time never lay upon his hands, and there- 
fore he was a 1 to the ſpleen, melancholy, 
and imaginary uneaſineſs, which are often as vex- 
atious as real ones: He was a remarkable inſtance, 
that bard ſtudy does not always ſour a man's tem- 
per, thceugh idleneſs moſt certainly does, tbe parent 
of fretfulneſs, peeviſhneſs, and an acrimony of ſpi- 
rit. In health he was always caſy, becauſe never 

idle; always employed in, but never incumbered 
with buſineſs. He reſolved caſes of conſcience, he 
removed doubts and ſcruples: his aſſiſtance was 
often aſked, and never, I believe, refuſed, when 
any uſeful work of learning was on foot. 

What chiefly endeared bim was, not that he had 
gained a compleat victory over Arians and Socini- 
ans; it was that he had gained (a much nobler con- 
queſt) a conqueſt over himſelf, for his reaſon ſeemed 
to have got the better as much over his paſſions in 
matters of practice, as it had over his imagination in 
matters of belief. 


I bave now paid the debt of gratitude which I 


owed to a great and good man, of the cleareſt head 
I ever converſed with, and what is ſtill more valu- 
able, of an honeſt heart; who never, through 
weakneſs, miſtook, nor, through fear, deſerted, 
nor through intereſt, betrayed the cauſe of religion. 
I ſhall reckon it my greateſt honour, that I am, in a 
particular manner, obliged to him ; to whom the 
chriſtian world in general is obliged for his excellent 


works, whom I reverenced as a father, to whom 1 


had recourſe as my guide, and who received me al- 
ways 


© 
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ways with that genuine flow of good-nature and 


. openneſs of ſoul, which diftinguiſhes the friend. It 


is a melancholy reflection, that whoever dares vi- 


gorouſly aſſert, and ſtedfaſtly adhere to the doc- 


trines of the church of England, muſt expect to be 
branded with approbrious terms, and decried as n 
bigot. It will be of little avail to him that his abi- 
Iies are uncommon; his notiot's muſt be ſo too, to 
recommend them to the vogue of the age. As if 


Tome men were not liable to a fond attackn:ient, or 


(What is the ſame thing) bigotry to their own ſiagu- 
lar notions, ſometimes the r ſult of pride and vanity, 
as others are to the received, the fundamental no- 
tions of a Proteſtant church, which have ſtocd the 
reſt of ages, ever attacked and ever triumphant. 
Our own particular darling tenets, by which we 
ſtand diſtinguiſhed from the bulk of chriſtians, we 
look upon as our private incloſures, our private 
walks, in which we have a property excluſive of 
others, and which we take care to cultivate, beau- 
tify, and fence in againſt all invaders : the received 
notions, however important, we are more indif- 
ferent to, as the common field, or public walks, 


which lie open to every body. At ſuch a juncture, 


It cannot be improper, however unfaſhionable it may 
be, to bear my teſtimony to the merit of a man, 
who dared to think deeply and thoroughly for him- 
ſelf, though he did not think by himſelf. And give 
me leave to conclude his character by obſerving, 
that a man muſt have had an exceeding good, or an 
exceeding bad head and heart, who could converſe 
oft and long with him, without becoming wiſer as 
to the former, or better as to the latter. 
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XV. The Life of Sir Iſaac Newton. | 


CIR Iſaac Newton, a moſt celebrated Engliſh 
MF philoſopher and mathematician, and one of the 
greateſt geniuſes that ever appeared in the world, 


was defcended of an ancient family, which had been 
ſettled above three centuries upon the mancr of 
Woolthrope in Lincolnſhire, where this prodigy . 


was born, on Chriſtmas-day, 1642, O. S. He loſt 
his father in his infancy, ſo that the care of his edu- 
cation fell to his mother “, who, being a woman 
of excellent good ſenſe, though ſhe married again 
ſoon after his father's death, did not neglect her 
ſon by him. At twelve years of age ſhe put him to 
the free grammar-ſchool at Grantham, in the ſame 
county ; and after ſome years ſpent there, took him 
home, with the view of introducing him into coun- 
try buſineſs, that he might ſooner be able to manage 


his own eſtate himſelf ; but finding him ſtick cloſe to 


his books, without any turn to buſineſs, ſhe reſolved 
not to croſs his inclination, and ſent him back to 
Grantham, where he ſtaid till he was eighteen years 
of age, when he removed to Trinity-College, in 
Cambridge, in 1660. He had not been long at the 
Univerſity, when he turned his thoughts to the 
mathematics, wherein Mr. (afterwards_ Dr.) Iſaac 
Barrow, then Fellow of his College, was very 
eminent. | | | | 

In this ſtudy he ſet out in the uſual method, and 
A took up Euclid ; but that author was ſoon diſ- 
miſſed; he ſeemed to him too plain and ſunple, and 
unworthy of ſpending his time thereon, He under. 
ſtood the ſeveral demonſtrations at the firſt reading, 
and a caſt of his eye upon the contents of the the- 


» Her maiden name was Hannah Ayſcough, and was alſo 
deſcended from a1 ancient _ worth. @ 
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orems was ſufficient to make him maſter of them *; 
and, as the analytical method of Des Cartes was 
then moſt in vogue, he particularly applied himſelf 
to that method, and peruſed the book written there- 
in, and made ſeveral improvements, which he in- 
ſerted in marginal notes as he went along. Thus 
he was employed in 1663; and the following year 
he opened a way into his new method of infinite ſe- 
ries and fluxions. The ſame year, 1664, he took 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts +. In the mean 
time, he obſerved the greateſt mathematical. wits 
engaged in the buſineſs of improving teleſcopes, by 
grinding glaſſes into one of the figures made by the 


three ſections of a cone, which, upon the principle 


then generally entertained, that light was homoge- 
neous, had been demonſtrated by Des Cartes, in 
his Dioptics, in order to bring that inſtrument to 
perfection. f 

Some private affairs drew him about this time 
into Lincolnſhire, for a ſhort ſpace; but he was no 
ſooner got back to the college, than he applied 
himſelf to the grinding of optic glaſſes, of other 
figures than ſpherical, having no diſtruſt as yer of 
the homogeneous nature of light; but not hitting 
preſently upon any thing in this attempt, which 
tucceeded to his mind, he procured a glaſs priſm, in 
order to try the celebrated phznomena of colours, 
diſcovered by Grimaldi not long before. He was 
much pleaſed at firſt with the vivid brightneſs of the 
colours produced by this experiment ; but after 


a while applying himſelf to conſider them in a philo- 


ſophical way, with that circumſpection which was 
nature} to him, he became immediately ſurprized to 
ſee them in an oblong form, which, according to 
the received rule of refractions, ought to be circu- 


* His Eloge by Fontenelle, and that of the Univerſity, 
From the College Regiſter. 
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Jar. At firſt, he thought the irregularity might 
poſſibly be no more than accidental; but this was 
what he could not leave without further inquiry : 
accordingly, he ſoon invented an infallible method 


of deciding the queſtion, - and the reſult was his new 
theory of light and colours “. 


However, the theory alone, unexpected and ſur 


priſing as it was, did not ſatisfy him; he rather 
conſidered the proper uſe that might be made of it 
for improving teleſcopes, which was his firſt deſign. 


To this end, having now diſcovered that light was , 


D , ” 
not homogeneal, but an heterogeneous mixture of 


differently refrangible rays, he computed the errors 


ariſing from this different refrangibility, and finding 


them to exceed fome hundreds of time thofe occa- 
ſioned by the circular figure of the glaſſes, he threw 
aſide his glaſs works, and took refleQions into con- 
ſideration. He was now ſenfible that optical inſtru- 
ments might be brought to any degree of perfection 
deſired, in caſe there could be An a reflecting 
ſubſtance which would poliſh as finely as glaſs, A, 
reflect as much light as glaſs tranſmits, and the art 
of giving it a parabolical figure he alfo attained » 
But theſe ſeemed to him very great dificulties ; nay 
he almoſt thought them inſuperable, when he fur. 
ther conſidered, that every irregularity in a reflect- 
ing ſuperficies makes the rays ſtray five or ſix times 
more from their due courſe, than the like irregu- 
larities in a refracting one. 

Amidſt theſe thoughts, he was forced from Cam- 
bridge in 1665, by the plague; and it was more 
than two years before he made auy further progreſs 
therein, However he was far from paſſing the time 
idly in the country ; on the contrary, it was here, 
at this time, that he firſt ſtarred the hint that gave 
riſe to the ſyſtem of the world, which is the main 
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ſubject ef his Principia, He was ſitting alone nr a 
garden, when ſome apples, falling from a tree, led 
his thoughts upon the ſubject, of gravity ; and, re- 
flecting on the power ef that principle, he began to 
conſider, that, as this power is not found to be ſen- 
ſibly diminiſhed at the remoteſt diſtance from the 
center of the carth to which we can riſe, neither at 


the tops of the loſtieſt buildings, nor on the ſummits 


of the higheſt mountains, it appeared to him rea- 
ſonable to conclude, that this power muſt extend 
much further than is uſually thought. V hy not as 
high as the mocn ? ſaid he to himfelf, © and if fo, 
her moticn muſt be influenced by it; perhaps ihe 
« is retained in her orbit thereby: However, 
„ though the power of gravity is not ſenſibly weak- 
« enced in the little change of diſtance at which we 
can place ourſelves from the center of the earth, 
yet it is very poſhble that, as high as the moon, 


% this power may differ in ſtrength much from what 


«« jt is here.” To make an eſtimate what might be 
the degree cf this diminution, he conſidered with 
himſelf, that, if the moon be retained in her orbit 
by the force of gravity, no doubt the pi imary pla- 
nets are carricd about the ſun by the like power; 
and, by comparing the periods cf the ſeveral pla- 
nets with their diſtances from the ſan, he f. und, 


that, if any power like gravity held them in their 


courſes, its {ſtrength muſt decreaſe in the duplicate 
proportion of the increaſe cf diſtance. I bis he con- 
cluded, by ſuppoſiug them to move in perfect 
circles, concentric to the ſun, frem which the orbits 
of the greateſt parts of them do not much differ, 
Zuppoſing therefore, the power cf gravity, when 
extended to the moon, to decreaſe in the fame 
manner, he ccmputed whether that force would be 
ſufficient to keep the moon in her orbit. | 

In this computation, being abſcnt from books, 


he took the common eſtimate in uſe among the geo- 
| graphers 
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graphers and our ſeamen, before Norwood had 


meaſured the earth, that ſixty Engliſh miles com- 
plete one degree of latitude ; but, as that is a very 


faulty ſuppoſition, each ——_— r about 


ſixty- nine and an half of our Engliſh miles, 
putation upon it did not make the power of gra- 
vity, decreaſing in a duplicate proportion to the 
diſtance, anſwerable to the power which retained 
the moon in her orbit: whence he concluded, that 


ſome other cauſe muſt at leaſt join with the action 


of the power of gravity on the moon. For this 
reaſon, he laid aſide, for that time, any further 
thoughts upon the matter *. 

Nor did he reſume it on hs return to Cambridge, 
which was ſhortly after; and in the following year, 
1667, was caoſen Fellow of his college, and took 
the degree of Maſter of Arts +. The truth is, his 
thoughts were now engaged upon his newly-pro 
jeted reflecting teleſcope, of which he made a ſmall 
inſtrument, with an object- metal ſpherically con- 
cave. It was but a rude eſſay, chiefly defective in 
the want of a good poliſh for the metal 1. This 
therefore he ſet himſelf to find out, when Dr. Bar- 
row _—_— the mathematical chair at Cambridge 
to him, in November 1669 6, the buſineſs of that 
poſt interrupted for a while his attention to the te- 


jeſcope: However, as his thoughts had been for 
ſome time chiefly employed upon optics, he made 


his diſcoveries in that ſcience the ſubject. of his lec- 
tures for the three firſt years after he was appointed 


* Preface to Mr. Pemberton's Review, &e. Mr. Whiſton ſays - 
be told him, that he thought Des Cartes's Vortices might concur 
with the motion of gravity, h | 

. Whiſton's Memoirs, &c. p. 33, edit. 1753, 

+ From the Regiſters of the univerſity and the college. 

4+ This inſtrument is now in the poſſeſſion of the Royal Society. 

& The ſame year he wrote a letter to Francis Ayton, Eſq, con- 


taiving advice for his Travels; a copy of which is inſerted in the: 


General. Dictionary. 
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mathematical profeſſor. He had not finiſned them, 
when he was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
in Jauuary 1671-2 *, and having now brought his. 
theory ef light and colours to a great degree of 
perfection, he communicated it tw that ſociety ſirſt, 
to have their judgment upon it; and it was after-. 
wards publiſhed in their Tranſactions of February 
19, 1672. 1 his publication occaſion ed a diſpute 
upon the truth of it, which gave him ſo much unea- 
lineſs, that. he reſolved to publiſh nothing further 
for a while upon the ſubject; and in that reſolution 
tid up his optical lectures, notwithſtanding he had 
prepared them for the preſs ; and the analyſts by 
wfnite ſeries, which he deſigned to ſubjoin thereto, 
unhappily for the world underwent: the ſame fate, 
and for the fame reaſon. Fo 
In this temper he reſumed his teleſcope ;. and ob- 
ſerving that there was no abſolute. neceſſity for the 
parabolic hgure of the glaſſes, ſince, if. metals could: 


be ground truly ſpherical, they would be. able to 
bear as great apertures as men could give a. poliſh, 
to, he compleated another inſtrument of this kind, 


which anſwering the purpote ſo well, as, though it 
was only half a foot in length, yet he had ſeen with 
it the planet Jupiter diſtinctly round, as, alſo his four 
ſatellites, aud Venus horned, he {ent it. to the. 
Royal Society, at their .requeſt, together. with a 
deſcription of it, with further par ticulars, and it 
was publiſhed in the Philoſopbical Tranſactions fer 
March, this year, 1672 : Several attempts were alſa 
made by that ſociety to bring it to perfection, but 
tor want of a proper. bens, relay” metal, and. a. 
good polith, nothing ſucceeded, and the invention 
lay dormant, till Mr, Hadley made his Newtonian 
teleſcope in 1723 1. ; X 


* Biich's Hiſlory of the Royal Socicty. | 
' + Gregory's Dicptrics, by Deſagubers, in the zppendix, edit. 
2737. : . 
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At the requeſt of Mr. Leibnitz, in 1676, he ex- 
' plained his invention of infinite ſeries, and took no- 
tice how far he had improved it by his method of 
fluxions, which, however, he {till concealed, and: 
particularly on this occaſion, by a tr{nfpoſition of 
the letters that make up the two fundamental pro- 
poſitious of. it, into an alphabetical order *. N 
Im the winter between this. year and the nest, 
1677, he found the grand propofition, that, by a. 
centripetal force acting reciprocally as the ſquares of: 
che diſtance, a planet muſt revolve in an ellipſis, 
about the center of force placed in the lower focus 
of the ellipſis, and with a radius down to that cen- 
ter, deſcribe areas proportional to the times 4. | 

Hereupon he drew up near a dozen propoſitions, 

relating to the motion of the primary planets round 
the inn, which were communicated. to the Royal. 
Society in the latter end of:the year 1683. This. 
coming to be known to Mr, {afterwards Dr.) Had- 
ley, that gentleman, who had attempted the de- 
monſtration in vain, applied, in Auguſt 1684, to 
Sir Iſaac, who aſſured e him that he had abſolutely 
compleated the thing, andifending it to him in No- 
vember following, this was alſo regiſtered in the 
books of the Royal Society, at whoſe earneſt ſoli- 
citations he. finiſhed the work, which came out uy 
quarto, about Midſummer 1687, under the title of, 
„ Philoſophiz. Naturalis Principia Mathematica,“ 
containing in the third book, what is now known by 
the name of the Cometic Aſtronomy, which had been 
lately diſcovered by him, and now made its firſt ap- 
Pearance in the world 4. 


* Theſe letters are inſerted in the Commercium Epiſtolicum, Jo- 
han. Collins, &c. 12 1712. 6 

I General Dictionary, from the relation of William Jones, Eſq; 
{ See Dr. Halley's article in this work, and in the Biographia 
B;itaanica.. N e 1 * 
This 
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This piece, however, in which our author has 
built a new ſyſtem of natural philoſophy upon the 
moſt ſublime geometry, did not meet at firſt with 
all the applauſe it deſerved, and was one day to 
receive, Two reaſons concurred in producing this 
effect; Des Cartes had then got full poſſeſſion of. 
the world. His philoſophy was indeed the crea- 
ture of a fine imagination, gaily dreſſed in a tempt- 
ing metaphorical ſtile. He had given her likewiſe 


fome of nature's true features, and painted the reſt 


to a ſeeming of nature's likeneſs, with a {mile upor- 
the countenance ; beſides what even ſhe ſaid was very 


eaſily underſtocd, and thus ſhe yielded herſelf up, 


without any great difficulty, to her votaries; upen 
theſe accounts people in general even took unkindly; 
an attempt to awake them out of fo pleaſing a dream. 
On the other, Mr. Newton had, with an unpar- 


ralleled penetration, and unexampled ſtrength of 


brain, purſued nature up to her moſt fecret abode, 
and was intent to demonſtrate her reſidence to 
others, rather than anxious to point out the way by 


which he arrived at it hanſelf: He finiſhed his piece 
in that elegant coneiſeneſs, which had juſtly gained 
the ancients an - univerſal eſteem. In truth, the 


conſequences flow with {ach rapidity from the prin- 
ciples, that the reader is often left to ſupply a long 
chain of reaſoning to conne ct them; therefore it re- 


quired ſome time before the world could underſtand 
it: 1 he beſt mathematicians were obliged to fludy. 


it with care, before they conld make themſelves 
maſters of it, and thoſe of a lower rank durſt not 


venture upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimonies 
of the molt learned. x 


But at Jaſt, when its worth came to be ſufficiently 
known, the approbation which had been ſo ſlowly gain- 


ed, became univerſal, and nothing was to be heard 


from all quarters, but one general ſhour of admiration, 


« Boes Mr, Newton eat, drink; or ſleep like other 
Ng «© men??? 
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« men?“ ſays the Marquis de L'Hoſpital, one of 
the greateſt mathematicians of the age, to the Eng- 
liſh who viſited him, © I repreſent him to my- 
( ſelf as a celeſtial genius intirely diſengaged from 
i mater. 

Ever ſince the firſt diſcovery concerning the he- 
terogeneous mixture of light, and the production cf 
colours ariſing thence, he had employed a good part 
of his time in bringing the experiment, upon which 
the theory is founded, to a degree cf exactneſs that 
might ſatisfy bimſelf. The truth is, this ſeems to 
be his favourite invention ; thirty years he had ſpent 
in this arduous taſk, before he publiſhed it In 1704. 
In infinite ſeries and fluxions, and in the power and 
rule of gravity in preſerving the folar ſyſtem, there 
had been ſome, though diſtant hints, given by 
others before him +; whereas, in diſſecting a ray of 
light into its primary conſtituent particles, which 
then admitted of no further ſeparation; in the dif< 
covery of the different refrangibility of theſe par- 
ticles thus ſeparated; and that theſe conſtituent rays 
had each its own peculiar colour inherent in it ; that 
rays falling in the ſame angle of incidence, have al- 
ternate fits of reflection and refraction; that bodies 
are rendered tranſparent by the minutenefs of their 
pores, and become opaque by having them large; 
and that the moſt tranſparent body, by having a 

reat thinnefs, will become leſs pervious to the 
ight: In all theſe, which made up his new thecry of 
light and colours, he was abſolutely and intirely the 
firſt ſtarter ; and, as the ſubject is of the moſt ſubtle 
and delicate nature, he thought it neceſſary to be 
Aunſelf the laſt finiſher of it. N 


Fontenelle's Eloge. Voltaire's Letters concerning the Engliſh 
nation, No. 14. and pieface to Recucil de divers picces ſur la philo- 
hic. Amſtord. 1420, : | 

+ Yiz, by Fermat and Lord Neper. See Biographia W N 
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This ſame year, and in the ſame book with his ' 


optics, he publiſhed, for the firſt time, his method of 
fluxions, It has been already obſerved, that theſe 
two inventions were intended for the public ſo long 
before as the year 1672; but were laid by then in 


order to prevent his being engaged on that account 


in a diſpute about them. And it is not a little re- 
markable, that even now this laſt piece proved the 
occaſion for another diſpute, which held many years. 
Ever ſince the year 1684, Mr, Leibnitz had been 
artfully working the world into an opinion, that he 
firſt invented this method: Sir Iſnac ſaw his deſign 
from the beginning, and upon that account had ſuf- 
ficiently obviated it in the firſt editien of his Prin- 
cipia in 1687 *: and with the ſame view, when he 
now publiſhed that method, he took occaſion to ac. 


quaint the world, that he invented it in the years 


1665 and 1666. In the Acta Eruditorum of Leipſic, 
where an account is given of this book, the author 
took occaſion from it to aſcribe the invention to Mr. 
Leibnitz, intimatmg, that Mr. Newton borrowed 


it from him. Mr. Keill, aſtronomical profeſſcr at 


Oxford, undertook Sir Iſaac's defence, and Ft proof 
referred to the papers of the Rcyal Society, who 
thereupon publiſhed a further defence m 1712 +. 
In the year 1715, Mr. Leibnitz, in the view of 
bringing the world more eaſily into the belief, that 
Sir Iſaac had taken the method of fluxions from his 
differential method, attempted to foil his mathemati- 
cal ſkill by the famous problem of the trajectories, 
which he therefore propoſed to the Englith by way 
of challenge; but the ſolution of this, though it was 
the moſt difficult propoſition, the utmoſt wit of his 
antagoniſt, afrer a great deal of ſtudy for the pur- 


® Viz, In the Scholium to the ſecond Lemma of the ſecond book of 
his Principia, firſt edition. 


+ Under the title of Commercium Epiftelicum, Johan. Collins, &c. 
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e, was able to deviſe, and indeed might paſs for 
a conſiderable performance in any other: yet was it 
hardly any more than an amuſement to our etherial 


genius: He received the problem at four o'clock in . 


the afternoon, as he was returning from the Mint ; 
and, though extremely fatigued with buſineſs, yer 
he finiſhed the ſolution before he went to bed *. 
Sometime before this, in the eightieth year of his 
age, he was ſeized with an incontinence of urine, 
thought to proceed from the ſtone in the bladder, 


and judged to be incurable; however, by the help 
of a ſtrict regimen, and other precautions, which till 


then he never had occaſion for, he procured great 


intervals of eaſe during the five remaining years of 


his life : yet he was not free from ſome paroxyſms, 
which even forced out large drops of ſweat that 


ran down his face. In theſe circumſtances he was 


never obſerved to utter the leaſt complaint, nor ex- 
preſs the leaſt impatience; and as ſoon as he had a 
moment's eaſe, he would ſmile and talk with his 
uſual chearfulneſs. Till this time he had always 
read and writ ſeveral hours in a day; but he Was 
now obliged to rely upon Mr. Conduitt, who had 
married his niece +, for the diſcharge of his office in 
the Mint. On Saturday morning, March 18, 1726-7, 
he read the news-papers, and diſcourſed-a long time 
with Dr. Mead, his phyſician; having then the per- 


* Fontenelle's Eloge; it is true Leibnitz's friends objected to the 
ſolution, but in ſuch a manner as ſhewed their envy, and at the ſame 
time their impatience. | . 

+ This niece, before her marriage to Conduitt, was widow of Col. 
Barton; ſhe was a diſtinguithed beauty, and as ſuch is celebrated in 


a poem called, The Toaſts, printed among the State poems. In her 


widowhood ſhe was entertained by Mr. Montague, then Lord Hali- 
fax, who was very liberal to her at his death. Sir Iſaac alfo ſettled 


an annuity of 'z001, upon her; ſhe had a daughter by this laſt 


match, who was married to Lord Sempſter. Mr. Conduitt ſucceeded 
his uncle Sir Iſaac in the Mint. See his monument in Weſtminſter- 
Abby, on the left hand near the entrance into the Weſt-door, facing 
that of Sir Iſaac, 
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Fett uſe of all his ſenſes and his underſtanding; but 


that night he entirely loſt them all; and, not reco- 
vering them afterwards, he died on the Monday 


following, which was March 20, in the eighty- fifth 


year of his age. His corpſe lay in ſtate in the Je- 
rufalem-Chamber, and on the 28th was conveyed 
into Weſtminſter-Abbey, the Lord Chancellor, the 
Dukes of Montroſe and Roxburgh, and the Earls of 
Pembroke, Suſſex and Macclesheld holding up the 
pall. He was interred near the entrance into the 
choir on the left hand, where a ſtately monument is 
erected to his memory. 

His character has been attempted by Mr. Fonte. 
nelle and Dr. Pemberton, the ſubſtance wherecf 
is as follows: 


To begin with his perſon: He was of a middling 


ſtature, and ſomewhat inclined to be fat in the 
latter part of his life. His countenance was pleaſ- 
ing and venerable at the ſame time, eſpecially when 
he took off his peruke, and ſhewed his white hair, 
which was pretty thick. He never made uſe of 
ſpectacles, and Joſt but one tooth during his whole 
life. But Mr. Fontenelle ſeems to have been miſ- 
informed, when he tells us, that he had a very 
Jively and piercing eye, as was remarked by Bilhop 
Atterbury *, who aſſures us, that this part of 
beauty did not belong to our author, at leaſt for 
twenty years before his death, about which time 
the Biſhop became acquainted with him; on the con- 
trary he obſerves, that, in the whole air of Sir 
Iſaac's face and make, there was nothing of that 
penetrating ſagacity which appears in his compo- 
ſitions; that he had ſomething rather languid in his 
look and manner, which did not raiſe any great ex- 
pectation in thoſe who did not know him. 


® Letters from Dr. Atterbury to Mr. Thiriot. 
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He was of a very meek diſpoſition, and a great 
lover of peace; he would rather have choſen to 
remain in obſcurity, than to have-the calm of life 
railled by thoſe ſtorms and diſputes which genius 
and learning always -draw upon thuſe that are too 
eminent for them, In contemplating his genius, it 
preſently becomes a doubt, which of theſe endow. 
ments had the greateſt ſhare ; ſagacity, penetration, 
ſtrength, or diligence; and, after all, the mark that 
ſeems moſt to diſtinguiſh it, is, that he himſelf made 
the juſteſt eſtimation of ir, declaring, that if he had 
done the world any ſervice, it was due to nothing 
but induſtry and patient thought *; that he kept 
the ſubject, under conſideration, conſtantly before 
him, and waited till the firſt dawning opened gra- 
dually, by little and little, into a full and clear 
light, and hence no doubt arofe of that unuſual kind 
of horror which he had for all diſputes; a ſteady un- 
broken attention, free from thoſe frequent recoilings 
inſeparably incident to others, was his peculiar fe- 
licity; he knew it, and he knew the value of it. 
No wonder then, that controverſy was looked on 


as his bane, when ſome objections haſtily made to 


his difcoveries concerning light and colours, induced 
him io lay aſide the deſign he” had of publiſhing his 
optic lectures; we find him reflecting on that dif- 


pute, into which he was unavoidably drawn there. 


by, in theſe terms: I blamed my own imprudence 
for parting with ſo real a bleſſing as my quiet, 


„eto run after a ſhadow +,” It is true this ſha. 


dow, as Mr. Fontenelle obſerves, did not eſcape 
him afterwards, nor did it coſt him that quiet which 
he ſo much valued, but proved as much a reai hap- 
pineſs to him as his quiet itſelf; yet this was a hap- 


pineſs of his own making; he took a reſolution, from 


* Four letters to Dr. Bentley, &c. Letter the firſt in the beginning, 
+ Commercium Exiſtol. Jo. Collins, &c. 
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theſe difputes, not to publiſh any more about that 
theory, till he had put it above the reach of con- 
troverſy, by the exacteſt experiments and the ſtrict- 
eſt demonſtrations; and accordingly it has never 


been called in queſtion fince. In the ſame temper, 


after he had ſent the manuſcript of his Principia to 


the Royal Society, with his conſent to the printing 
of it by them; yet, upon Mr. Hooke's injuriouſly 
infiſting that himſelf had demonſtrated Kepler's pro- 
blem before our auther, he determined, rather 
than be involved again in a controverſy, to ſuppreſs 
the third book; and was very hardly prevailed upon 


to alter that reſolution. It is true, the public was 


thereby a gainer; that book, which is indeed no 
more than a corollary of ſome propoſitions in the 
lirſt, being originally drawn up in the popular way, 
with a deſign to publiſh it in that form: whereas, 
he was now convinced, that it would be beſt not to 
let it go abroad without a ſtrict demonſtration. 


After all, notwithſtanding his anxious care to 


avoid every occaſion of breaking his intenſe applica- 
tion to ſtudy, he was at a great diſtance from being 
ſteeped in philoſophy; on the contrary, he could 
lay aſide his thoughts, though engaged in the moſt 
intricate reſearches, when his other affairs required 
His attendance; and, as ſoon as he had leiſure, re- 
ſume the ſubje& at the point where he had left off. 
This he ſeems to have done not ſo much by any ex- 
traordinary ſtrength of memory, as by the force of 
his inventive faculty, to which every thing opened 
itſelf again with eaſe, if nothing intervened to ruffle 
him. The readineſs of his invention made him not 
think of putting his memory much to the trial; but 
this was the offspring of a vigorous intenſeneſs of 
thought, out of which he was but a common man. 
He ſpent, therefore, the prime of his age in thoſe 
abſtruſe reſearches, when his {:tuation in a College 

gave 


gave him leiſure, and even while ſtudy was his 
proper profeſſion. i 
But as ſoon as he was removed to the Mint, he 


applied himſelf chiefly to the buſmeſs of that office, 


and ſo far quitted mathematics and philoſophy, as 
not to engage in any purſuits of either kind after- 
wards. " 

Dr. Pemberton. obſerves, that, though his me- 
mory was much decayed in the laſt years of his life, 
yet he perfectly underſtood his awn writings, con- 
trary to what I had formerly heard, ſays the Doctor, 
in diſcourſe from many perſons. This opinion of 
theirs might ariſe, perhaps, from his not being al- 


ways ready at ſpeaking on theſe ſubjects, when it 


might be expected he ſhould. But as to this it may 
be obſerved, that great geniuſes ave frequently liable 
to be abſent, not only in relation to common life, 
but with regard to ſome of the parts of ſcience that 


they are beit informed of: Inventors ſeem to trea- 


fure up in their minds what they have found out, 
after another manner, than thoſe do the ſame things, 


who have not this inventive faculty. The former, 


when they have occaſion to produce their knowledge, 
are in ſome meaſure obliged immediately to inveiti- 
gate part of what they want; for this they are not 
equally fit at all times: ſo it has often happened, that 
fuch as retain things ehiefly by means of a very ſtrong 
memory, have appeared off-hand more expert than 
the diſcoverers themſelves “. 7 

It was evidently owing to the ſame inventive fa- 
eulty that Sir Iſaac, as this writer found, had read 


* This conduct might alſo in ſome meaſure be owing to the injuri- 
ons uſe that had been made of his freedom in communicating, by 
Leibnitz, Hooke, Abbe Conti, and Whiſton; whoſe behaviour had 
giren that caution, which was innate to him, ſu.h a reſerve as bor- 
dered upon the ſuſpicious. However, he did not ſuffer theſe injuries 
to paſs uncenſured, by returning properly ſpirited, as well as irre- 
fragable anſwers, in his own vindication, | | 


L 2 fewer 


Y 
fewer of the modern mathematicians than one could 
have expected, his own prodigious invention rea- 
dity ſupplying him with what he might have occa- 
ſion for in the purſuit of any ſubje& he undertook. 


However, he often cenſured the handling geome- 


trical ſubjects by algebraic calculations; and his 
book of algebra he called by the name of Univerſal 
Arithmetic, in oppoſition to the injudicious title of 
Geometry, which Des Cartes had given to the trea- 
title, Wherein he ſhews, how the geometer may 
aſſiit his invention by ſuch kind of computations, 


He frequently praiſed Slufius, Barrow, and Huy- 


gens, for not- being influenced by the falſe taite 


. Which then began to prevail. He uſed to commend 


the laudable attempt of Hugh de Omerique to re- 
ſtore the ancient analyſis ; and very much eſteemed 
Apollonius's book De Sectione Rationis, for: giving 


us a clearer notion of that analyſis than we had be- 
fore. Dr. Barrow may be eſteemed as having ſhewn 


a compaſs of invention equal, if not ſuperior, to 
any of the moderns, our author only excepted ; 
but Sir Ifaac particularly recommended Huy gens's 
ſtile and manner : he thought him the moſt elegant 
of any mathematical writer, of modern times, and 
the moſt juſt imitator of the ancients. Of their 
taſte and form of demonſtration Sir Iſaac always 


8 profeſſed himſelf a great admirer *, and often cen- 


* Biſhop Atterbury having obſerved, that Fontenelle's praiſe of 
Sir Iſaac's modeſty” (and of modeſty in general) was to him the meſt 
plezſing part of that deſcription he has given us of him, proceeds 
thus: © It is that modeſty which will teach us to ſpeck and think of 
the ancients with reverency, eſpecially if we happen not is be tho- 


roughly acquainted with chem, Sir Iſaac certainly was, and his 


great veneration for them was one diſtinguiſhing part of his charac- 
ter, which I wonder (or rather I do not wonder) that Mr. Fontenelle 
has omitted, His opinion of them was, that they were men of 
great genius and ſuperior minds, who had carried their diſcoveries, 
particularly in aſtronomy, and other parts of mathematics, much 
farther than now appears from what remains of their writings,” 
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fared himſelf for not following them yet more 


cloſely than he did, and ſpoke with regret of his 
miſtake at the beginning of his mathematical ſtudies, 
in applying himſelf to the works of Des Cartes, 
and other algebraic writers, before he had con- 
ſidered the Elements of Euclid: with that attention 
which ſo excellent a writer deſer ves. 
But, if this was a fault, it is eertain it was a fault 
to which we owe both his great inventions in ſpe- 
culative mathematics, the doctrine of infinite ſeries 
and fluxions: and, perhaps, this might be one rea- 
ſon why Sir Iſaac's particular reverenee for the an- 
cients is omitted by Mr. Fontenelle, who, how- 
ever, certainly makes ſome amends by that juſt elo- 
gium which he makes of our author's modeſty, 
which amiable quality he repreſents as ſtanding; 
foremoſt in the character of this great man's mind 
and manners. It was in reality greater than can be 
ealily imagined, or will be readily believed; yet it 
always continued fo without-any alteration, though 


the whole world, ſays Fontenelle, conſpired againſt 


it; let us add, though he was thereby robbed. of. his 
invention of fluxions. Nicholas Mercator publift» 
ing his Logrithmotechnia in 1668, where he gave 
the quadrature of the hyperbola by an infinite ſeries, 
which was the firſt appearance in the learned world. 
of a ſeries of this fort, drawn from the particular 


nature of the curve, and that in a manner very new 


and abſtracted, Dr. Barrow, then at Cambridge, 
where Mr. Newton, then about twenty-ſix years 
of age, reſided, recollected, that he had met with 
the | thing in the writings of that young gentle. 
man, and there not confined to the hyperbola. only, 
but extended, by general forms, to all ſorts of 
curves, even ſuch as are mechanical ; to their qua- 
dratures, their rectificatiors, and their centers of 
gravity ; to the ſolids formed by their relations, and. 
to the ſuperficies of thoſe ſolids ; ſo that, when their 
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determinations were poſſible, the ſeries ſtopped at a 


certain point, or at leaſt their ſums were given by 
ſtated rules: and, if the abſolute determinations 
were impoſſible, they could yet be infinitely ap- 
proximated; which is the happieſt and moſt refined, 
method, ſays Mr. Fontenelle, of ſupplying the de- 
fects of —_  —— that man's imagination 
could poſſibly invent. To be maſter of ſo fruitful 
and general a theory was a mine of gold to a geo- 


metriciah ; but it was a greater glory to have been. 


the difcoverer of o ſurprizing and ingenious a 
ſyſtem. So that Mr, Newton finding by Merca- 
tor's book, that he was in the way to it, aud that 
others might follow in his tract, ſhould naturally 
have been forward to open his treaſures, and ſecure 
the property, which confiſted in making the diſco- 
very; but he contented himſelf with his treaſure 
which he had found, without regarding the glory. 
What an idea does it give us of his unparalleled no- 
deſty, when we ſee him declaring, that he thought 
Mercator had intirely diſcovered his ſecret, or that 
others would, before he was of a proper age for 
writing? His manuſcript upon infinite ſeries was 
communicated to none but Mr. John Collms, that 
attorney- general of the Mathematical Republic, and 
the Lord Brounker, who had alſo done ſomething 
in this way ; and even that had not been complied. 
with, but for Dr. Barrow, who would not ſufter 
him to indulge his modefly ſo much as he defired *, 
It is further obſerved, concerning this part of his 
character, that he never talked either of himſeif or 
others, nor ever behaved in fuch a manner, as to 
give the moſt malicious cenſurers the leaſt occaſion 


even to ſuſpect him of vanity He was candid and 
|, affable, and always put himſelf upon a level with 


his company. He never thought either his merit, 


* Commercium Epiſtolicum, as before. 
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or his reputation, ſufficient to excuſe him from any 


of the common offices of ſocial life; no ſingularities, 


either natural or affected, diſtinguiſhed him from 


other men. Though he was firmly attached to the 


church of England“, he was averſe to the per ſecu- 
tion of the Nonconformiſts. He judged of men by 
their manners, and the true Schiſmatics, in his opi- 
nion, were the vicious and the wicked; not that he 
confined his principles to natural religion, for he 
was thoroughly perſuaded of the truth of revelation; 
and amidſt the great variety of books which he had 
conſtantly before him, that which he ſtudied with 
the greateſt application was the bible: and he un- 
derſtood the nature and force of moral certainty, as 


well as he did that of a ſtrict demonſtration r. He 


did not negle& the opportunities of doing good, 
when the revenues of his patrimony, and a profitable 
employment, improved by a prudent economy, put 
it in his power T. When decency, upon any occa- 
ſion, required expence and ſhew, he was magnifi- 
cent without grudging it, and with a very good 
grace; at all other times, that pomp which ſeems 
great to low minds only, was utterly retrenched, 
and the expence reſerved for better uſes. He never 
married, and perhaps he never had leiſure to think 


* He is repreſented indeed as an Arian by Mr. Whiſton, who, 
however, tells us, that he was ſo angry with kim, that he would 
never ſuſfer him to enter as a member of the Royal Society, while he 
fat at the head of it. | 

Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life, vol. i. edit. 1753- 
We are told, that, when Dr. Bentley aſked him bluntly once, 
« Whether he could demonſtrate his opinion, that, by a day in the 
« Prophetic language, was meant a year? Sir Iſaac was ſo greatly of- 
fended at it, as invidiouſly alluding to his being a mathematician, 
that he would not ſee him for twelve months after. 
Whiſton's Memoirs of his own Life, vol. i. edit. 1753. 

+ We have two remarkable inſtances of his bounty and generoſity; 
one to Mr. Maclaurin, Proſeſſor of Mathematics at 3 to 
whom he offered 20 l. per annum; and the other to his niece Barton, 


who had an annuity of. 1 00 l. per annum ſettled upon ber by him. 
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of it. Being immerſed in profound ſtudies during 
the prime of his age, and afterwards engaged in an 
employment of great importance, and even quite 
taken up with the company which his merit drew on 
him, he was not ſenſible of any vacancy in life, nor 
in the want of a companion at home. He left 
thirty-two thouſand pounds at his death; but made 
no will, which Mr. Fontenelle tells us was, becauſe 
he thought a legacy was no gift. As to his works, 
beſides what were publiſhed. in his life-time, there 
were found after his death, among his papers, 
ſeveral diſcourſes upon the ſubjects. of antiquity,, 
hiſtory, divinity, chemiſtry, and mathematics; ſeve- 
ral of which were publiſhed at different times, as. 
appears from the catalogue of all his works. 
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XVI. The Life of the be/t Hiſtorian ;- or, the 
Life of Mr. Rollin. 


By Mr. de Boz, perpetual Secretary of the Aca- 
demy of Inſcriptions, and Belles Lettres. 


Read in the publick aſſembly of that Academy, No- 
| vember 14, 1741. 


HARLES ROLLIN, ſecond ſon of Peter 


Rollin, 'a maſter cutler of Paris, was born 


there on the 3oth of January, 1661, and was in- 


tended, as well as his elder brother, for his father's 
buſineſs, who had made both take up their freedoms 
in their earlieſt youth. | 


A BenediQtine, of the order called W hitemantles,. 


whom he had often heard ſay, or ſerved at, maſs, 
| becauſe their church was in his neighbourhood, was 
the. firſt who obſeryed in him a great capacity for 


letters. 
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letters. He knew his mother, who in her way was 
4 woman of merit: He ſpoke to her, and told her 
that it was abſblutely . neceſſary to make him a ſtu- 
dent. Her own opinion alſo ſuggeſted ſomething 
of the ſame kind to her, but reaſons ſtronger in ap- 
pèearance alw:.”s oppoſed it. She was become a 
widow, without any reſource on the fide of fortune 
but carrying on her huſband's trade. Her children 
were the only ſuppert ſhe had, and ſhe was not in 
a condition to be at expences to give any of them a 
different education. WS k 
J he good Monk, far from deſiſting, continued 
his inſtances; and the principal obſtacle having been 
removed, by obtaining a ſcholarſhip in the college 
of the XVIII. the fate of young Rollin was de- 
ded in conſequence, and from theticeforth he ap- 
peared in a quite different light, even in the eyes of 
his mother. | | | : 
She began by perceiving more wit and delicacy in 
his manner of addreſs and obedience. She ſoorr. 
after was ſenſible of the progreſs he made, which 
was talked of every where, atid not without a kind 
of aſtoniſhment ; and what undoubtedly was no leſs 
grateful to her, was ta ſee the parents of his fellow - 
ſtudents, of the moſt diſtinguiſhed birth and rank, 
ſend or come themſelves to deſire that ſhe would 
permit her ſon to paſs holydays with them, and be 
the companion of their pleaſures as well as of their 

ſtudies. | | W 
At the head of theſe illuſtrious parents, was the 
miniſter Mr. le Peletier, whoſe two eldeſt ſons had 
found a formidable competitor in this new comer.. 
Their father, who perfectly knew the advantages of 
emulation, was ſolicitous to increaſe it. When 
the young ſcholar was Imperator, which frequently 
happened, he ſent him the ſame preſent as he did 
to his ſons, and the Jatter loved him though their 
rival; they carried him home with them in their 
| coach . 
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ooach; they ſet him down at his mother's when he 
had buſineſs there, and waited for him : and one 
day, obſerving that he took the firſt place without 


ceremony, ſhe was going to reprimand him ſharply 


for want of good manners; but the Praceptor 
humbly anſwered, that Mr. Peletier had given or- 
ders, that they ſhould always place themſelves in- 
the coach according to their. rank in the claſs, 

This brief account of Mr. Rollin's progreſs in 
his ſtudies will ſuffice, and we the more willinęly 
ſuppreſs other particulars of it, as with ſome little 
differences, ſuch details are but too often introduced 
into the hiſtorical elogies of the members of the 
academy it is deprived of by death. But we cannot. 
diſpenſe with relating, however, that when he ſtu- 


died rhetorick in the college of Pleſſis, under the 


celebrated Mr. Herſan, who was ſtudious to excite. 
the ardour of his pupils by honourable epithets, that 
Profeſſor ſaid publickly, that he did not- know by 


what term to diſtinguiſh young Rollin ſufficiently, 


and that he was ſometimes tempted to denominate. 
him Divine. He referred almoſt all thoſe who aſked. 


him for compoſitions in verſe or proſe to his diſ- 


ciple : Apply to him, ſaid he, he will do it much 
better than J. | | 

Sometune after, a Miniſter, to whom. nothing 
could be refuſed, Mx. Louvois, engaged Mr. Herſan 
to quit the College of Pleſſis to be with the Abbot de 
Louvois, his ſon, of wnoſe education he took great. 
care, and who gave great hopes of his proficiency. 
Mr. Rollin wes then only in his twenty-third year, 
and ſo early was conſidered as worthy to ſucceed Mr. 


Herſan. He was the only one of a different opinion, 


and it was not without doing violence to him that it 
was reſolved he thould be ſecond Profeſſor, as Mr. 
Herſan had been before he was advanced to the 


chair of Profeſſor of rhetorick, which he alſo had 


fome years after him; and what compleated the entire 
conformity between them, was, that Mr. Herſan, 
8 5 who 


„ 
who had the ſurvivorſhip of a chair of eloquence in 
the College Royal, reſigned that alſo (with the 


King's permiſſion) in favour of Mr. Rollin. 


1 he neceſſity of compoling tragedies for the diſtri- 
bution of prizes at the end of every year, was the 
only thing that gave Mr. Rollin ſome difficulty. 
However ſenſible he was in other reſpects to the 
beauties of the ancient dramatic poets, he was con- 
vinced, that ſuch repreſentations did not ſuit Colleges, 
where they only made maſters and ſcholars loſe pre- 
cious time: and it was remembered on this occaſion, 
that Mr. le Peletier having been deſirous, that ſome 
ſhould be played at his Boule by his ſons and the 
young perſons he had aſſociated with them in their 
ſtudies, Mr. Rollin was the only one, who could 
never be prevailed upon to act any part. A certain 
fund of ingenuous modeſty, that attended him in 


every part of his character, prevented him from 


taking upon him only for an inſtant any ſtrange per- 
ſonage. | | | 
Excepting almoſt only this circumſtance, no pro- 
feſſor exerciſed his functions in a more ſhining manner. 
He often made Latin orations, in which he celebrated 
the events of the times; as the firſt victories of the 
Dauphin, the 29 of 8 and the follow- 
ing 7 ut the Greek language always 
ſeemed to him to deſerve the preference. It had 
began to be neglected in the ſchools of the Univer- 
ſity: He revived the ſtudy, and was, the true re- 
ſtorer of it. He very much regretted, that the cu- 
ſtom of diſputing in Greek had been diſcontinued. 
Mr. Boivin, jun. had ſet the laſt example of it: and 


not having ſufficient authority to re-eſtabliſh it, he in- 


troduced another ſtill more uſeful, that of public ex- 
.erciſes upon the ancient Greek and Latin authors. 
He choſe the youngeſt ſons of Mr. le Peletier to do 
the firſt of theſe exerciſes, and the applauſes they 
received, exci:ed an emulation in the other Colleges, 

which 
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Which ſtill ſubſiſts. Mr. Rollin uſually augmented 
the luſtre of them by pieces of poetry, which he ad- 
dreſſed, ſometimes to thoſe who performed theſe ex- 


ereiſes, ſometimes to their parents; and many of 


theſe pieces are printed. Mr. le Peletier carefully 
preſerved the original of that, which Mr. Rollin in- 
{cribed to him upon the exerciſe of his ſons. ' He 
compoſed three upon thoſe of the Abbot de Louvois: 
and the third is'remarkable for explaining clearly and 
with inimitable graces the print of the famous Theſes, 
Which the Marquis of Louvois, his father, made hun 


. dedicate to the King on his return from taking Mons. 
With theſe talents were united an indefatigable zeal, 


and ſuch a diſcernment of different geniuſes, that he 
inſtantly faw what they were capable of, and the 
method to be uſed in their inſtruction. His capacity 
in checking impetuoſity, and exalting courage, in 
ſparing delicacy, and ſubduing indolence, enabled 
him to form abundance of learned men and excellent 
Profeſſors, and to give the Clergy, Bench, and even 
profeſſion of arms, perſons of great merit. The 
Premier-Preſident M. Portail, uſed ſometimes to tell 
him, by way of jeſt, that he had made him labour 
too hard: and Mr. Rollin ſeriouſly replied; © It be- 
comes you indeed to complain of that, Sir. It is 
that application to buſinefs which diſtinguiſhed 
* you in the office of Attorney-General, and raiſed 


% you. to that of Premier-Preſident : you are in- 


<<. debted to me for your fortune.” 
After having been eight or ten years ſucceſſively 


Profeſſor in the College of Pleſſis; Mr. Rollin quit- 
ted it, to devote himſelf entirely to the ſtudy of hi- 


ſtory, retaining of his public functions only the chair 
of eloquence in the Royal College, which he held, 
however, only with the title of Survivorſhip, with- 


out any advantage: But he had an eftate of about 


6 or 700 livres a- year (about 351, ſterling) and be- 
leved himſelf extremely rich. | 
The 
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The Univerſity, that perceived their loſs in the 


retreat of Mr. Rollin, foon recalled him. He was 


choſen Rector or Principal at the end of 1694, and was 
continued fo two years, which was then a great di- 
ſtinction. In this quality he twice pronounced the 


e e upon the King in the ſchools of Sorbonne, 

hic | 
diences more numerous and polite, The two ora- 
tions were conſidered as maſter- pieces; and eſpecially 
the laſt, the ſubject of which was the eſtabliſhment 
of the lwwalids. And, however, as if that ſubject 


the city had lately founded. Never were au- 


had not ſufficed the fertility of Mr. Rollin's genius, 
the ſame day he cauſed an ode, upon the other or- 
naments of Paris, to be diſtributed in the aſſembly. 
The deſcription of its gates alone, as triumphal 
-arches, formed in this poem a new panegyric ſtill 
more worthy of the hero. 

What we find in the Memoirs of Mr. Amelot de 
la Houſſage, in the article of precedencies, is to be 
dated at this time. He fays there, that, at a public 
«diſputation in civil law, the Principal, Charles Rol- 
ln, would never ſuffer the Archbiſhop of - Sens 
(Fortin de la Hoguette) to take place of him. It is 
not neceſſary to add, that at all other times, and on 
every other occaſion, he would never have diſputed 
place with any one. | 

The end of Mr. Rollin's ReQorſhip did not en- 
tirely reſtore his liberty. The Cardinal de Noailles 
engaged him to take upon him the directions of his 
nephew?s ſtudies, who were at the College of Laon; 
and he applied himſelf to this with pleaſure, when 
Mr. Vittement, to whom the education of the chil. 
dren of France was given, earneſtly deſired to reſi 
his coadjutorſhip m the office of Principal of the Col- 
lege of Beauvais to Mr. Rollin. The latter made 
great difficulty to accept of it; and it appears, from 


ſome of the printed letters of the Abbe Duguet, 


that it was he who determined him to do ſo. 
R - I 
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The College of Beauvais, now ſo flouriſhing, was 
thena kind of deſert, in which there were very few 
ſcholars, and no diſcipline ;- and what ſeemed to 
make it impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh order and ap- 
plication in it, was its being united with another col- 
lege of the ſame nature. We ſhall not ſay in what 
manner Mr. Rollin ſucceeded in placing it in ho- 
nour, and to people it almoſt beyond what it could 
contain. We may imagine juſtly that all the talents 
were neceſſary, which himſelf requires in a good 
Principal in his Treatiſe upon Study. It is common 
enough for great maſters to preſcribe the true duties 
of an office, only by repeating, without thinking of 
I the manner in which themfelves have diſcharged 

em. 5 

And accordingly nothing equalled the confidence 
people had in him. A rich man of the country, 
who knew him only by reputation, brought his ſon 
to him to be admitted ro board as a ſcholar in the 
college of Beauvais, not believing that would admit 
of any difficulty. Mr. Rollin excuſed himſelf from 
receiving. bim, becauſe there was not an inch of 
room to ſpare ; and to convince him of that, he car- 
' ried him through all the apartments. Ihe father, 
in deſpair, did not expreſs himſelf by vain exclama- 
tions, I am come, faid he, expreſly to Paris; 1 
{tall ſet out to-morrow ; I ſhall ſend you my ſon 
with a bed; I have none but him; you may lodge 
him in the court-yard, or in the cellar, if you pleaſe, 
but he thall be in your college, and from this mo- 
ment TI ſhall give myſelf no farther pain about it. 

He did as he ſaid. Mr. Rollin was reduced to admit 
the young man, and to lodge him in his own cloſer, 
till he could provide an uſual place for him. 

In 1712 he quitted the office of Principal of Beau- 
vais, to reſume the firſt project of his ſtudies more 
at leiſure. Fe began by working upon Quintilian, 
upon whom he ſet a great value, and of * be 
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ſaw, with pain, too little uſe made. He retrenched 
all from him, that he judged ſuperfluous for forming 
orators, cr improving the manners : He explained 
his method and views in an elegant preface: he 
added ſummaries ſufficiently copious before the chap- 
ters : he accompanied the text with brief; bat curi- 
ous notes; and the edition —_— in two 1 
iu 12mo. the beginning of 171. 

The Univerſity, to which he was alſo fo dear ws | 
ſo uſeful, in 1719 appointed him to ſpeak a ſolemn 
oration, by way of thanks, for the free inſtruction 
which the King had lately initituted. The ſubject 
was great, and the ſublimity and pomp of expreſ- 
ſion not unequal to it: He ſpoke in it as a conſum- 
mate maſter of the order, choice, and taſte of ſtu· 
dies; and what he faid, made it ardently defired 
that he would one day Swe the world a rr 
treatiſe upon that ſubject. 

The Univerſity alſo judging, chat their antient 
Natutes ſtood in need of ſome alterations in that 
reſpect, and that no one was more capable of draw- 
ing them up than Mr. Rollin, elected him Principal 
-_ in 1720 : but particular circumſtances ſhorten- 

this ſecond Principalſhip ſo much, that the ſta- 
tutes were no longer thought of; and he had time 
to compoſe his Treatiſe upon the Manner of ſtudy ing 
and teaching the Belles Lettres. He divided it into 
four volumes; the firſt two of which he 3 in 
1726, and the two laſt in 1728. | 

Encouraged by the ſucceſs of that work; ne un- 
dertook another of much greater extent; and which, 
however, was but a — ſequel of the former : 
this was the Antient Hiſtory of the Egyptians,” Car- 
thaginians, Afſyrians, Babylonians, Medes, and Per- 
hans, Macedonians,” and Grecians. He was at firſt 
in hopes of bringing it within the compaſs of ſix 
or ſeven volumes; dun it led him on inſenſibly to the 
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They all appeared between the year 1730 an; 
1738 ; and during the publication of the two laſt 
volumes, Mr. Rollin alfo publiſhed the firſt volume 
of the Roman Hiſtory, of which five have already 
appeared, and the ſixth and ſeventli are printing off, 
and wait only for the maps to be inſerted in them. 
The eighth, and part of the ninth are done, and. 
came down as low as after the war with the Cimbri, 


which preceded: the battle of Adium, where Mr. 


Rollin's deſign ended, only about ſeventy years. 


_ His illuſtrious pupils, whom he began to call his 
| — cannot leave his work. imperfect in any 
reſpect. | The #4 | 
The public will perhaps demand alſo of them the 
Latin orations of Mr. Rollin, becauſe none of them 
are printed; and probably there is not one of them 
that does not deſerve it. If it were incumbent upon 
us to point out, in the order of time, all thoſe 
which are come to our knowledge, or. of., which the 
remembrance has been more happily preſerved; 
there is one amongſt the reſt which we ſhould not 
have forgot; this is that which he pronounced in. 
1701, two years after his entrance into the College 
of Beauvais, upon the acceſſion of Phihp V. to = 
crown. of Spain A little more care has been taken. 
of his poems. They were ioferted- in 3727-in a. 
ſelect miſcellauy; and beſides thoſe we have already 
mentioned, there are a great number, of. equal ſpirit 
and beauty. If we were to decide the preference 
to any of them, his Latin tranſlation of Mr. Boi- 


leau's ode upon taking of Namur would not. want 


VOICES. F | | P? | 
There are alſo. many epigrams, which have al- 
moſt all of chem their ſingularity. For inſtance, it 
woult be difficult to find any thing, that ſeems ſo. 
well to prove the quality of prophets, commonly 
enough aſcribed to poets, than that which he ſent. 
in 1695, the firſt. year of his Principalſhip, to the 
111 | ” 3 grandſon. 
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grandſon of Mr. le Pele tier, who was: only in his 


fixth year. He ſent him on Candlemas-day, in the 


name of the Univerſity, ſuch a Wax- candle as it is 
the cuſtom to preſent the premier Preſidents; and 


told him, in writing, that he ſhieuld accuſtom himſelſ 


to regeiving that honour; that he ſhould eſpecially 
take care to make himſelf worthy of it, becauſe that 
high office was a place which Themis herſelf aſſuredly 
allotted him, after ſhe ſhould have conferred it upon 
his father. | v3 


Te mantethec ſedes- fummum Themis ipſaTribunal,, 
Vera cano, Patri deſtinat, inde tibi. 


Both were then very far from it; however the 
father was premier Preſident twelve years after, 
and the ſon is ſo now. In another epigram, Mr. 
Rollin makes a moſt ingenious alluſion to his firſt 


butinefs. He ſends a knife for a new year's gift to 
one of his friends, and tells him, that, if this pre- 


ſent ſeems to come rather from Vulcan than the 


Muſes, he ought not to wonder at it, becauſe it was: 
from the cave of the Cyclops. that he firſt ſet out 
towards Parnaſſus. reef 4 1 1 


Two other pieces of Mr. Rollin have been 
printed ſeparately. - Hendecaſyllabæ, addreſſed in 


1691 to Father Jouvency, upon his having lately 
publiſhed at Paris, on the taking of Montmelian, in 


the name of one of his Teholars, the ſame copy of 
verſes which he had publithed before at Caen, 
in his own. name, on the taking of Maeſtrich in 
1673: The ſecond is Santolius Pænitens, that 
made a great noiſe when it appeared; the French: 
tranſlation of which, aſcribed to Mr. Racine, was. 
afterwards found to have been done by Mr. Boivin, 


junior. Santeuil's epitaph, engraved in the cloiſter 


of Saint Victor, is alſo Mr. Rollin's: and it- is cer-- 
tain, that if his modeſty had. permitted him to eſteem. 
K 3, 69 h.. 
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lection would very. agreeably have concluded the 


new edition of his Treatiſe upon Study, and of. his. 


Antient Hiſtory. | 

We have ſuid nothing of the ſuccefs his works. 
have had; becauſe their fame is till the ſubject every 
where, as well in foreign countries as: m France. 
The Duke of Cumberland, and the Princeſſes his 
ſiſters, had always the firſt copies from the preſs, 
they being deſirous to read them as ſoon as poſſible, 
and who could give the beſt account of them. I he- 
Prince ſa'd, I know not how it is in Mr. Rollin, re- 
flexions every where elſe ſeem tedious, and I turn 


them over with neglect; they charm me in his bock, 


and I do not lofe a ſingle word of them. 275 

The Queen, their mother, a little before her- 
death, intended to correſpond with him by letters, 
and had cauſed the moſt obliging things in the world 
to be ſaid to him on that head. The letters cf the 
Prince Royal, now King of Pruſſia, highly graced: 
this tribute of eſteem. But: when he had the good-- 
neſs to notify his acceſſion to the throne to him,, 
amongſt other learned men of the firſt rank, Mr. 
Rollin obſerved to. him, that-for the future he ſhould: 
have a due regard to his high occupations, and that 
having no longer any counſe]s to take but of his own: 
glory, he would no longer have the honour to write 
ts bla. dee | 


The example of Princes is. of great force. A. 


poet famous fer his werks, and ſtill more by his. diſ- 


graces, the celebrated Rouſſeau, was alſo deſirous (f 


a correſpondence with Mr. Rollin. He wrote him 
ſeveral letters, and inſcribed epiſtles in verſe to him. 
Mr. Rollin did not think he ought to decline a com- 
merce in which he was in hopes of introducing re- 
flexions of chriſtianity and piety with-ſucceſs. Happy 
bepirnings emboldened him to ſend the poet part of 
the Abbe Duguet's works; and the poct in —_— 

ent 


his. Latin works as much as they deſerved; that col-- 
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ſent him his poems, of the Amſterdam edition, but 
thout the ſupplement, at which he was afraid the 
ſevere morality of Mr. Rollin might take offence. 
At ler gth he came himſelf to Paris, as much as poſ- 
ſible incognito. He there ſaw Mr. Rollin almoſt 
every day, and would not ſet out on his return 
without reading his will to him. In it he had diſ- 
owned, in the ſtrongeſt terms, thofe immoral coup - 
lets, which vere the firſt occaſion of his misſortunes, 
and perſitted in aſcribing them to the perſon he had 
at firſt charged with being their author, Mr. Rol- 


lin took him up ſhort in this place: he urged: with 


warmth, that the evidence of his own conſcience 
fufficed to acquir him to himſelf, but that having no- 
equivalent prœof for charging any perſon. whatſoever: 
by name, he would at leaft render himſelf guil:y, in 
effect, of a raſh judgment, and perhaps of an horrid: 
calumny. The poet had nothing to reply; and Mr. 
Rollin was extremely pleaſed with having made him: 
ſtrike out that article. | 

The King had nominated him a: Fellow of this; 
academy on its re-eſtabliſhment in 1701, and as he 
had not time to render the College of Beauvais fa- 
mous, that was little frequented before him, he did 


not foreſee; that, when it would be ſo, he would 


find himſelf engroffed: there by ſo many different. 
cares, that he could no longer diſcharge the functions 
of a member of the academy at — As ſoon 
as he perceived this, he demanded to be ſuperannu- 


ated; which was granted him with all the diſtinction 


he deſerved; and he was however no leſs a lover 
cf our exerciſes... He came hither as often as poſ- 
ſible, to the publick. aſſemblies eſpecially ; not only, 
ſaid he, becauſe more things were read in it, from 
which he might reap advantage, but alſo becauſe it 
was a more expreſs homage on his fide. When he 
undertook his Antient Hittory, he related the plan 
of it to the Academy; he aftked its permiſſion to 
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make a free uſe of all that might be for his purpoſe 
in our printed Memoirs, and to have recourſe :») 
thoſe not yet in the preſs. At the tame time he 
aſked the Chancellor to appoint him a Cenſor of the 
academy, and that member happened to be one of 
his former pupils. And laſtly, it was not till after 
we had received a copy of each volume of his work, 
that the publick knew eit was finiſhed ; and when he 
could not preſent it in perſon, he cauſed the greateſt 
excuſes to be made. The fifth volume of his Ro- 
man Hiſtery, wich has . lately appeared, was 
brought me in that manner, for the academy, only 
three or four days before his death. 


So many volumes publiſhed ſo ſoon aftey each 


ether, fully demonſtrated. with what facility Mr: 
Rollin compoſed. No body doubted it: it was well 
known, that he was by nature extremely laboricus,. 
and that his zeal for the public good was the ſtrongeſt 
of motives with him. But during a very long time 
he had wrote only in Latin, which ſeemed. ſo much 
his natural language, that it was almoſt doubted 
whether he had any other; and he was above ſixty: 
years old when he began to write in French. The 
elegance and purity of his fyle were therefore new 
and unexpected objects: he ſeemed to have acquired 
them in an inſtant, only from the deſire of- being 
mere uſeful. The Academe Francois itſelf has fre- 
quently. teſtified: this; but he thought fo medeſtl; 
of himſelf, that he always wondered he had ever 
become an author; and far from having taken any 
premium fer bis works, of which the prodigious vent 


would have made the fortune of any other perſcn, 


his ſole concern was, on giving them the bookſeller, 
how he thould make him amends, if they had not a 
fuffcient run. | 

This maimer of thinking exterrled to every thing 
that had any relation to him. Neat about his per- 
fon, more from habit and reaſon than frcm the leaſt 


Pains,. 
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pains, he' had the ſame furniture at his death, that 
he had cauſed to be made when he entered the col- 
lege of Pleſſis, as Profeſſor, in 1683, in the twenty- 
ſecond year of his age, and when retired into the 
remuteſt part of Parts, he lived in ſo ſmall an houſe, 


that moſt of the ſtrangers, whom his reputation 
drew thither, would willingly have wrote on his 


door, as on that of Eraſmus, Behold a little houſe, 


that contains a great man. 

His piety was warm, tender, and ſincere: all 
that it becomes us to ſay of it is, that nothing. 
ſeemed: little to him in religion, and nothing great 
out of it, - WY, 

He died the 14th of September, 1741, at the age 
of fourſcore years, ſeven months and ſome days. - 


AT een 


XVII. The Life of Demoſthenes. 


Emoſthenes, one of the greateſt orators of ans» 

tiquity, ff not the greateſt, was born at 
Athens, in the ſecond year of the 101ſt Olympiad ;. 
this is about 370 years before Chriſt. He was. firſt 
placed under Plato and Euclid, of Megara, to ſtudy 
philoſophy ;- but obſerving with what 'prodigious. 
applauſe Calliſtratus pleaded: before the people, he 
put himfelf under the tuition of Iſocrates and Iſæus, 
and applied himfelf hencefor ward to the ſtudy of 
dratory. He was left fatherleſs when he was very 
young, and much neglected and defrauded by his, 
guardians; on which account he pleaded againſt 
them at ſeventeen years of age, and with ſo much 
ſucceſs, that they were condemned to pay him thirty 


talents: but, it is ſaid, he forgave them. This was. 


the firſt time that he diſlinguiſhed himſelf by his elo- 
quence, which at length he improved to ſuch per- 
tection, that Philip ſaid, it was of more weight 
againſt him, than all the Heets and armies of the 

Athenians,” 
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Athenians,” and that he had no enemy but De- 
molkhenes.“ It is uffiverſally agreed, that no ora- 
tor ever ſpoke with that force, or had the paſſions of 
others fo much in his power, as Demoſthenes ; inſo- 
much that, as Demetrius, Phalereus, and Eratoſ- 
thenes, in Plutarch have ſaid, he actually ap- 
peared like one inſpired.“ He could dreſs a thing 
up in any light he pleaſed, and give it whatever 
colouring belt anſwered his purpoſe ; ſo that, if at 


any time he found it ditkcult ro convince the Judg- 


ment, he knew - perfe&tly well how to ſedute tlie 
imagination. Be was not, perhaps, ſo univerſal an 
orator as Tully ; for inſlance, he was not pow- 
erful in panegyrie, nor had he bis türn for rail. 
lery: He had indeed fo. poor. a talent in this 
latter way, that, as Longinus ſays, whenever he 
attempted to jeſt; the laugh was ſure to turn in- 
tirely upon himſelf; but then he had prodigious ſpi- 
rit, and.a force of oratory, which, as the ſame Lon- 
ginus obſerves, bore down; like a thunderbolt, all 
before it. He oppofed Philip, King of Macedonia; 
with all his might, aud Alexander the. Great after 


him. Alexander requeſted of the Athenians to have 


Demoſthenes given ùp to him, but this was refuſed; 
yet whey Antipater, bis fucceſſor; made the fame 
requeſt afterwards, it was granted: bur: Demoſthe- 
nes would not be given up, and therefore ery. e 
into the iſland of Celauria, where he ſucked the 

fon, he had kept on purpoſe in a quill, to nel. yak 
his being taken alive. He died in the third year of 
the 114th Olympiad. There are extant under his 


name ſixty-one orations, Which have frequencly 
deen publiſhed; yet there is perhaps no edition of 


his whole works, which can be called a good one; 
nor, as far as we ein find, is likely to be, though a 


very able eritic and ſcholar, of our own country; is ar 


preſent engaged in the taſk. That of Wolfius, with 
the commentaries of Ulpian, is "he belt that has 
pony appeared. os 7 chill 
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The chief regard that has been paid-to the memory 
of Demoſthenes, has generally been on account 
of his eloquence ; but he was likewiſe a very able 
ſtateſman, and a good patriot ; and, conſidering the 
embaſſies and expeditions, the treaties and aliiances, 
and other various negotiations wherein he was em- 
ployed, together with the zeal and integrity with 
which he acted in them, it may be queſtioned whe- 
ther he did not excel as much in thoſe capacities, as 
in that of an orator : though it muſt be confeſſed, 
that his art of ſpeaking was the foundation of his 
other merit, or at leaſt the means of producing it tu 
advantage, and improving it. But notwithſtanding 
that he arrived to ſuch a perfection in this art, he 
ſet out under great diſadvantages; for he had an 
impediment, in his ſpeech, which for a long time 
would not ſuffer him to pronounce the letter R. 
He had a weak voice, a ſhert breath, and a very un- 
couth and ungracicus manner; however, by dint of 
reſolution, and infinite pains, he overcame all theſe 
defects, He would climb up ſteep and craggy places 
to help his wind and ſtrengthen his voice; he would 
declaim with pebbles in his mouth, to remedy the 
imperfection in his ſpeech; he would place a lock- 
ing-glaſs before him to correc the aukwardneſs of 
his geſture ; and he learned of the beſt players the 
proper. graces of action and pronunciation, which 
he thought of ſo much conſequence, that he made 
the whole art of oratory in a manner to conſiſt of 
them. But whatever ſtreſs he laid upon the exte- 
rior part of ſpeaking, he was alſo very careful about 
the matter and the ſtile; the latter of which he 
formed upon the model of Thucydides, whoſe 
hiſtory, fer that purpoſe, be tranſcribed eight ſeve- 
ral times. He was ſo intent upon his ſtudy, that he 
would often retire into à cave of the earth, and 
ſhave half his head, ſo that he could not with de- 
cency appear abroad till his bair was grown again: 


he 
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he alſo accuſtomed himſelf to harangue at the ſea. 
ſhore, where the agitation of the waves formed to 
Him an idea of the commotions in a popular affembly, 
and ſerved to prepare and fortify him againſt them, 
From theſe ſeveral kinds of hardſhip, which he im- 
poſed upon himſelf, it is plain that he was not ſo 
much born an orator, but was rather an inſtance 
how far parts and application may go towards the 
forming a great man in any profeſſſunn. 

As Demoſthenes was the greateſt orator in the 
world, it is neceſſary to give the reader-a clear idea 
of him, and to let him know by what means he cul. 
tivated, and to what a degree of perfection he car. 
ried his talent of eloquence, which made him more 

awful to Philip and Alexander, and enabled him to 
render greater ſervices to his country, than the 
higheſt military virtue could have done. 
hat orator, born two years before Philip, and 
two hundred and four fcore before Cicero, was not 
the ſon of a dirty ſmoaky blackſmith, as Juvena 
would feem to intimate, but of a man moderately 
rich, who conſiderably by forges. Not that 


the birth of Demoſthenes could derogate in the leaſt 


from his reputation, whoſe works are an higher 
title ef mobility than the moſt ſplendid the world 
affords. Demoſthenes tells us bimfelf, that his fa- 
ther employed thirty flaves at his forges, each of 
them valued at three minæ, or fifty crowns, two 
excepted, who were without doubt the moſt expert 
in the buſinels, and directed the work, and -thoſe 
were each of. them worth an hundred crowns, It 
is well known that part of the wealth of the antients 
conſiſted in flaves. 'i bole forges, all charges paid, 


cleared annually thirty uz, that is, fifreen hun- 
dred crowns. + een 
To this firſt manufactory, appropriated to the 
forging of ſwords and fach kind of arms, he added 
another, wherein beds, and tables of fine wood and 
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ivory were made, which brought him in yearly 


twelve minæ. In this only twenty flaves were em- 
ployed, each of them valued at two minæ, or an 


hundred livres. | 
Demoſthenes's father died poſſeſſed of an eſtate of 
fourteen talents. He had the misfortune to fall 
into the hands of ſordid and avaricious guardians, 
who had no views but of making the moſt out of his 
fortune. They carried that baſe ſpirit fo far as to 
refuſe their pupil's maſters the reward due to them, 
ſo that he was not educated with the care which ſo 
excellent a genius as his required; belides which, 
the weakneſs of his conſtitution, and the delicacy of 
his health, with the exceſſive fondneſs of a mother, 


chat doated upon him, prevented his maſters from 


obliging him to apply much to his ſtudies, 

Ihe ſchool of Iſocrates, in which ſo many great 
men had been educated, was at-that time the moſt 
famous at Athens: but whether the avarice of De- 


moſthenes's guardians prevented him from improv- 


ing under a maſter, whoſe price was very high, or 
that the ſoft and peaceful eloquence of Iſocrates was 
not to his taſte at that time, he ſtudied under Iſæus, 


whoſe character was ſtrength and vehemence. He 
found means, however, to get the principles of rhe- ' 
toric taught by the former: but Plato, in reality, 


contributed the moſt in forming Demoſthenes ; he 
read his works with great application, and received 
leſſons from him alſo ; and it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh, in 
the writings of the diſciple, the noble and fublime 
air of the maſter, A 

But he ſoon quitted the - ſchools of Iſæus and 
Plato for another, under a different kind of direc- 
tion; I mean to frequent cher of which this was 
the occaſion : The orator Calliftratus was appointed 
to plead the cauſe of the city Oropus, ſituated be- 
tween Bœotia and Attica. Chabrias having diſpoſed 
the Athenians to march ” the aid of the Thebans, 
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who were in great diſtreſs, they haſtened thither 
and delivered them from the enemy. '1 he The- 


bans RG ſo great a ſervice, . took the town of 
Oropus, whic 


was upon their frontier, from the 
Athenians. Chabrias was ſuſpected, and charged 
with treaſon upon this occaſion. Calliſtratus was 
choſen to plead againſt kim. The reputation of the 
crator, and the importance of the cauſe, excited cu- 
rioſity, and made a great noiſe in the city. De- 
moſthenes, who was then fixteen years of age, 
earneſtly intreated. his maſters to carry him with 
them to the bar, that he might be preſent at ſo fa- 
mous a trial, The orator was heard with great at- 
tention, and having had extraordinary ſucceſs, was 
attended home by a crowd of illuſtrious citizens, 
who ſeemed to vie with each other in praiſing and 
admiring him. The young man was extremely af- 
fected with the honours which he ſaw paid to the 
orator, and ſtill more with the ſupreme power of 
eloquence over the minds of men, over which it ex- 
erciſes a kind of abſolute authority. He was himſelf 
ſenſible of its effects, and not being able to reſiſt its 
charms, he gave himſelf wholly up to it, from 


- thenceforth renounced all other ſtudies and plea- 
* ſures, and, during the continuance of Calliſtratus at 


Athens, he never quitted him, but made all the im- 


provements he could from his precepts, 


The firſt eſſay of his eloquence was againſt his 
guardians, whom he obliged to refund a part of his 
fortune. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he ventured. 
to ſpeak before the people, but with very ill ſuc- 
ceſs, He had a weak voice, a thick way of ſpeak- 
ing, and a very ſhort breath; notwithſtanding 
which, his periods were ſo long that he was often 
obliged to ſtop in the midſt of — for reſpiration. 


This occaſioned his being hiſſed by the whole audi- 
ence, from whence he retired entirely diſcouraged, 
and determined to renounce for ever a function ot 
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- anditors; who had obſerved an excellent fund of 


the cauſe was not fo defperate as he imagined. He 


s 


which he believed himſelf incapable. One of his 


genius in him, and a kind of eloquence which came 
very near that of Pericles, gave him new ſpirit from 
the grateful idea of ſo glorious a reſemblance, and 
the good advice which he added to it. 

He ventured therefore to appear a ſecond time 
before the people, and was no better received than 
before. As he withdrew, hanging down his hea 
and in the utmoſt confuſion, Satyrus, one of the 
molt excellent actors of thoſe times, who was his 
friend, met him, and having learnt from himſelf 
the cauſe of his being ſo much dejected, he aſſured 
him that the evil was not without remedy, and that 


deſired him only to repeat ſoine of Sophocles's or Eu- 
ripides's verſes to him; which he accordingly did. 
vatyrus ſpoke them after him, and gave them ſuch 
graces by the tone, geſture, and ſpirit with which 
he pronounced them, that Demoſthenes "himſelf 
tound quite different from what they were in his 
own manner of ſpeaking. He perceived plainly 
what he wanted, and applied hiuſelf-to the acquir- 
ing of it. 6 2 
HFlis efforts to correct his natural defect of utter. 
ance, and to perfect himſelf in pronunciation, cf 
which his friend had made him underſtand the value, 
ſeemed almoſt incredible, and prove, that an in- 
duſtrious perſeverance can ſurmount all things. He 
ſtammered to ſuch a degree, that he could not pro- 
nounce ſome letters, amongſt others, that with 
which the name of the art he ſtudied begins; and 
he was fo ſhort-breathed, that he could not utter a 
whole period without ſtopping. He overcame 
theſe obſtacles, at length, by putting ſmall pebbles 
into his mouth, -and pronouncing ſeveral. verſes, in 
that manner, without interruption ; and that walk- 
ing, and going up ſteep and dificult places, ſo that 
| - at 
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at laſt, no letter made him heſitate, and his breath: 
held out through the longeſt periods: He went alſo 
to the ſea-{ide, and whilſt the waves were in the 
moſt yiolent agitation, he pronounced harangues; to 
accuſtom himſelf, by the confuſed noiſe of the wa- 


ters, to the roar of the people, and the tumultuous 
cries of public aſſemblies. 


emoſthenes took no leſs care of his action an | 


of his voice. He had a large looking-glafs in his 
houſe, which ſerved to teach him geſture, and af 
which he uſed to declaim, before he ſpoke in pub 

lick. To correct a fault, which he had contracted 
by an ill habit, of centinuaVy ſhrugging his ſhoulders, 
he practiſed ftanding upright, in a kind of very nar- 
row pulpit, or roſtrum, over which hung a halbert 
in ſuch a manner, that if in the heat of action that 
motion eſcaped him, the point of the weapon might 
ſerve, at the ſame time, to 0s en and correct 
him. f 22 | 

His pains were well beftowed, for it was by this 
means that he carried the art of declaiming to the 
higheſt degree of perſection cf which it was capable; 
whence, it is plain, he well knew its value and im- 
portance. When he was aſked three ſeveral times 
which quality he thought moſt neceflary in an ora- 
tor, he gave no other anſwer than pronunciation; 
inſunvating, by making that reply three times ſuc- 
ceſſively, that qualification to be the only one of 
which the want could be leaſt concealed, and which, 
was the moſt capable of concealing other defects; 

and that pronunciation alone could give conſiderable 
weight even to an indifferent orator, when, without 

it, the moſt excellent could not hope the leaſt ſuc- 

ceſs : He muſt have had a very bigh opinion. of it, as 
to attain a perfecticn in it; and for the inſtruction of 
Neoptolemus, the moſt excellent comedian then in 

being, he devoted ſo conſiderable a ſum as ten thou- 

ſand drachmas, thcughi he was not very rich. 


His 
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His application to ſtudy was no leſs ſurpriſing. 
To be the more removed from noiſe, and leſs ſub- 
ject to diſtraction, he cauſed a ſmall chamber to be 
made for him under ground, in which he ſhut him- 
felf up ſometimes for whole months, ſhaving on pur- 
poſe half his head and face, that he might not be in 
a condition to go abroad. It was there, by the 
light of a ſmall lamp, he compoſed the admirable 
Or ations, which were ſaid by thoſe who envied him 
to ſmell of the oil, to imply that they were too ela- 
borate, **-It is plain,” replied he, “ yours did 
* not coſt you ſo much trouble.” He roſe very 
early in the morning, and uſed to fay, that he was 


ſorry when any workman was at his buſineſs before 


him. We may judge of his extraordinary efforts to 
acquire an excellence of every kind, from the pains 
he took in copying Thucydides's hiſtory eight times 
with his own hand, in order to render the ſtile of 
that great man familiar to him, | 

Demoſthenes, after having exerciſed his talent of 
eloquence in ſeveral private cauſes, made his ap- 
pearance in full light, and mounted the tribunal of 
harangues, to treat there upon the public affairs; 
with what ſucceſs we thall ſee hereafter. Cicero 
tells us, that his ſucceſs was ſo great, that all Greece 
came in crowds to Athens to hear Demoſthenes 
ſpeak; and he adds, that merit, ſo great as his, 


could not but have had that effect. I do not ex- 


amine, in this place, into the character of his elo- 
quence; I have enlarged ſufficiently upon that elſe- 
where; I only conſider its wonderful effects. 

If we may believe Philip upon this head, of whicli 
he is certainly an evidence of unqueſtzqnable autho- 
rity, the eloquence of Demoilteges alone did him 
much more hurt than all the armies and fleets of the 
Athenians. His harangues, ke ſaid, were like ina- 
chines of war, and batterie: raiſed at a diſtance againſt 
him, by which he overthrew all his projects, and 

| | "5s | ruined: 
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ruined his enterprizes, without its being poſſible to 


prevent their effect. For I myſelf, ſays Philip of \ 
him, had I been preſent, and heard that vehement 


orator declaim, ſhould have concluded the firſt, that 
it was indiſpenſibly neceſſary to declare war againſt 
me. No city ſeemed impregnable to that prince, 
provided he could introduce a mule laden with gold 
into it: but he confeſſed, that, to his forrow, De+ 
moſthenes was invincible in that refpect, and that he 


always found him inacceſſible to his preſents. After 


the battle of Chæronea, Philip, though victor, was 
{truck with extreme dread at the proſpect of the 
great danger ts which that orator, by the powerful 


league he had been the ſole cauſe of forming againtt 


him, expoſed himſelf and his kingdom. 
Antipater ſpoke to the ſame effect of him. EF 


value not, ſaid he, the Piræus, the gallies, and 


armies of the Athenians » for what have we to fear 

trom a people continually employed in games, feaſts, 

and bacchanals? Demoſthenes alone gives me pain. 

Without him, the Athenians differ in nothing from 
the meaneſt people of Greece. He alone excites 
and animates them. It is he that rouzes them from 
their-lethargy and ſtupefaction, and puts their arms 
and oars into their hands almoſt againſt their will!: 
Inceſſantly repreſenting to them the famous battles 
of Marathon and Salamin, he transforms them into. 
new men by the ardour of his diſcourſes, and in- 
ſpires them with incredible valour and fortitude. 
Nothing eſcapes his penetrating eyes, nor his con- 
ſummate prudence. He foreſees all our deſigns, he 
counter mines all our projects, and diſconcerts us in 
every thing; am did Athens entirely confide in 
him, and wholly follow his advice, we were un— 
dene without remedy. Nothing can tempr him, 
nor diminiſh his love for his country. All the gold 
of Philip finds no more acceſs to him, than that of 
Perſia did for mer ly to Ariſtides. 
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He was reduced, by neceſſity, to give this glo- 


rious teſtimony for himſelf, in his juſt defence againſt 
Æſchines, his accuſer and declared enemy. W hilſt 


« all the orators have ſuffered themſelves to be 
«© corrupted by | the preſents of Philip and Alex - 


„ander, it is well known,” ſays he, “ that nei. 
« 


magnificent promiſes, hope, fear, favour, any 
« 
« me to give up the _— —_ or intereſt of my 
© chuntry.“ e adds, that inſtead of acting 
« like thoſe mercenary. perſons, who, in all they 
« like ſcales that always incline to the fide from 
whence they receive moſt, he, in all the coun- 
« ſels he had given, had ſolely ih view the intereſt 
« and glory of his country, and that he had always 


cc 


«ce 


« cedonian gold.” The ſequel will mew how well 
he ſupported that character to the end. | 

Such was the orator who is about to aſcend the 
tribunal of harangues, or rather the ſtateſman to- 


enter upon the adminiftration of the public affairs, 


ther delicate conjunctures, engaging expreſſions, 


thing in the world have ever been able to induce 


« propoſed, declared for ſuch as paid them beſt, 


continued inflexible and incorruptible to the Ma- 


1 


and to be the principle and ſoul of all the great en- 


terprizes of Athens againſt Philip of Macedon. 


Ihe news of Philip's having poſſeſſed himſelf of 


Elatæa, being brought to Athens in the evening, 
ſpread a terror through every part of it. The next 
morning an aſſembly was ſummoned, when the he- 
rald, as was the uſual cuſtom, cries with a loud 
voice, Who among you will aſcend the tribunal ? 
However, no perſon appears for that purpoſe z 
upon which he repeated the invitation ſeveral times, 
but ſtill no one roſe up, though all the generals 
and orators were preſent, and although the com- 
mon voice of the country, with repeated cries, con- 
jured ſomebody to propoſe a ſalutary counſel : for, 
fays Demolthenes, from whom theſe particulars are 


taken, 


6 WY} 


taken, - whenever the voice of the herald ſpeaks in the 


name of the laws, it ought to be conſidered as the 
voice of the country. During this general ſilence, 


occaſioned by the univerſal alarm with which the 
winds of the Athenians were ſeized, Demoſthenes, 
animated at the ſight of ſo great danger bis fellow - 
citizens were in, aſcends the tribunal, and by ha- 
rangues endeavours to revive the drooping Athenians, 
and inſpire them with ſentiments ſuitable to the pre- 


ſent conjuncture, and the neceſſities of the ſlate, 


Excelling equally in politicks and eloquence, by the 
extent of his ſuperior genius, he immediately forms 


a council, which includes all that was neceſſary for 


the Athenians to act both at home and abroad, by 
land as well as by ſea. | | 

- The people of Athens were under a double error, 
with regard to the Thebaus, which he therefore en- 
deavours to ſhew. They imagined that people were 
inviolably attached, both from intereit and inclina- 
tion, to Philip; but he proves to them, that the 
majority of the Thebans waited only an opportunity 
to declare againſt that monarch, and that the con- 
quelt of Elatza has apprized them of what they are 


to expect from him. On the other ſide, they looked. 


upon the Thebans as their moſt antient and moſt 
dangerous enemies, and therefore could not prevail 
with themſelves to afford them the leaſt aid in the 
extreme danger with which they were threatened. 
It muſt be confeſſed, that there had always been a 
declared enmity between the Thebans and Atheni- 
ans, which roſe ſo high, rhat Pindar was ſentenced 
by the Thebans to pay a conſiderable fine, for having 
applauded the city of Athens in one of his poems. 
Demoſthenes, notwithſtanding that prejudice had 
taken ſuch deep root in the minds of the people, yet 
declares in their favour; and proves to the Athe- 
nians, that their own intereſt lies at take, and that 
they could. not pleaſe Philip more, than in leaving 
1336 Thebes 
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Thebes to his mercy, the rum of which would open = 

him a free paſſage to Athens. : 1 
Demoſthenes diſcovers to them the views of Philip 
in taking that city. What then is his deſign, and 
« wherefore did he poſſeſs himielf of Elatza? He 
is deſirous, on one ſide, to encourage thoſe of his 5 
* factn in Thebes, and to inſpire them with greater 
„ boldneſs, by appearing at the head of his army, | 
% and advancing his power and forces around that | 
„city. On the other. fide he would ſtrike unex- 1 
«« pectedly the oppoſite faction, and ſtun them in | 
„ ſuch a manner, as may enable bim to get the 1 

6 better of it either by terror or force. Philip, 

„ fays. he, preſcribes the manner in which. you 

“ ought to act, by the example he himſelf fets you. 

60 mble, under Eleuſis, a body of Athenians, of 

an age fit for ſervice, and ſupport theſe by your 
« cavalry. By this ftep you will ſhew all Greece, 
t that you are ready armed to defend yourſelves; | 
«© and mfpire your. partiſans. in Thebes with ſnch 1 
© reſolutions, as may enable them both to ſupport | 
their reaſons, and to make head againſt the oppo- 
« ſite party, when they ſhall perceive, that as thoſe 
© who. {ell their country to Philip, have forces in f 
1 Flatza ready to aſſiſt them upon occaſion; in like 1 
« mamer thoſe, who are willing to fight for the it 
© preſervation of their own hberties, have you at 
their gates ready to defend them in caſe of an in- 
« vaſion.” Demoſthenes added, that it would be it 

| proper for them to ſend ambaſladors immediately to 

the different ſtates of Greece, and to the 1 hebans in | | 
. particular, to engage them in a common -league 111 
- B againſt Philip. | - 
- This prudent and ſalutary counſel was followed in " 
every particular; and in conſequence thereof a dle. 
cree was formed, in which, after enumerating the | 
ſeveral enterprizes by which Philip had infringed the 4 
peace, it continues thus: For this reaſon, the TH 
„ Senate 111 
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“Senate and people of Athens calling to mind the 
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magnanimity of their anceſtors, who preferred the 
liberty of Greece to the ſafety of their own coun- 
try, have reſolved, that, after offering up prayers 
and facrifices, to call down the aſſiſtance of the 


tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens and Attica, 


two hundred ſail of ſhips ſhall be put to ſea. 


* That the admiral of their fleet ſhall go, as ſoon as 


poſſible, and cruize on the other fide of the paſs 
of Thermopylz ; at the ſame time, that the land 
generals, at the head cf a conſiderable body of 


'horſe and foot, ſhall march and encamp in the 


neighbourhood. of Eleuſis. That ambaſſadors 
ſhall likewiſe: be ſent to the other Greeks ; but 
firſt to the Thebans, as theſe are molt threatened 
by Philip. Let them be exhorted not to dread 
Philip in any manner, but to maintain couragiouſly 
their particular independence, and the common 
liberty of all Greece: And let it be declared to 
thent, that, though formerly fome motives of 
diſcontent might have cooled the reciprocal friend- 
ſhip between them and us, the Athenians, how- 


ever obliterating the remembrance of. paſt tranſ- 


actions, will now aſſiſt them with men, money, 
darts, and all kind of military weapons, per- 
ſuaded that. fuch as are natives of Greece, may 


very honourably diſpute with one another for pre- 


eminence, but that they can never, without ſul- 
lying the glory of the Greeks, and derogating 
from the virtue of theic anceſtors, ſuffer a fo- 
reigner to deſpoil them of that pre-eminence, nor 
conſent to ſo ignominiions a ſlavery.” 


Demoſthenes, who was at the head of this em- 
baſſy, immediately ſet out for Thebes; and indeed 


he had no time to loſe, ſince Philip might reach 
Attica in two days: This prince alſo ſent ambaſſadors 
to Thebes. Among theſe, Python was the chief, who 
diſtinguiſhed hiinſelf greatly by his lively perſuaſive 


eloquence, 
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eloquence, which it was ſcarce poſſible to withſtand ; 
ſo that the reſt of the deputies were mere novices in 
compariſon to him : However, he here met with a 
ſuperior. And indeed, Demoſthenes, m an oration 
where he relates the ſervices he had done the com- 


monwealth, expatiates very ſtrongly on this, and 


places the happy ſucceſs of ſo important a negotiation 
at the head of his political exploits. | eter 

It was cf the utmoſt importance for the Athe- 
nians to draw the Thebans-into the alliance, as they 
were neighbours to Attica, and covered it; had 
troops excellently well diſciplined, and had been 
conſidered, from the famous victories of Leuctra 
and Mantinea, among the ſeveral ſtates of Greece, 
as thoſe who held the firſt rank for valour and ability 
in war, | 

To effect this was no very eaſy matter; not only 
becauſe of the great ſervice Philip had lately done 
them during the war of Phocis, but likewiſe becauſe 


of the antient inveterate antipathy of "Thebes and 


Athens. 

Philip's deputies ſpoke firſt. Theſe diſplayed, in 
the ſtrongeſt light, the kindneſſes with which Philip 
had loaded the [Ihebans, and the innumerable evils 
which the Athenians had made them ſuffer. They 


repreſented, to the utmoſt advantage, the great be- 


nefit they might reap from laying Attica waſte, the 
flocks, goods, and power of which would be carried 
into their city; whereas, by joining in deague with 
the Athenians, Beotia would thereby become the 
{eat of war, and would alone ſuffer the lofles, de- 
predations, burnings, and all the other calamities 
which are the inevitable conſequences of it. They 
concluded with requeſting, either that the 1 hebans 
would join their. forces with thoſe of Philip againſt 
the Athenians, or, at leaſt, permit him to paſs 
through their territories to enter Attica, 


The 


( 


3 3 

The love of his country, and a juſt indignation at 
the breach of faith and uſurpations of Philip, had al. 
ready ſufficiently animated Demoſthenes ; but the 
fight of an orator, who ſeemed to diſpute with him 
the ſuperiority of eloquence, inflamed his zeal, and 
heightened his vivacity ſtill more. To the captious 
arguments of Python, he oppoſed the actions them. 
ſelyes of Philip, and particularly the late taking of 
Elatæa, which evidently diſcovered his deſigns. He 
repreſented him as a reſtleſs, enterpriſing, ambi- 
tious, crafty, perftdious prince, who had formed 
the deſign of enſlaving all Greece, but who, to ſuc- 
ceed the better in his ſchemes, was determined to 
attack the different ſtates of it ſingly: a, prince, 
whoſe pretended beneficence was only a ſnare for 
the credulity of thoſe who did not know him, in or- 
der to diſirm thoſe whoſe zeal for the public liberty 
might be an obſtacle to his enterprizes. He proved 
to them, that the conqueſt of Attica, fo far from ſa- 
tiating the immeaſurable avidity of this ulurper, 
would only give him an opportunity of ſubjecting 
Thebes, and the reſt of the cities of Greece: that 
therefore the intereſts of the two commonwealths 
being hencefor ward inſeparable, they ought to eraze 
entirely the remembrance of their former diviſions, 
and unite their forces to repel the common enemy. 

The Thebans were not long in determining. 
The ſtrong eloquence of Demoſthenes, ſays an 
hiſtorian, blowing into their ſouls like an impetuous 
wind, rekindled there ſo warm a zeal for their coun- 
try, and fo mighty a paſſion” for liberty, that, ba- 
niſhing from their minds every idea of fear, of pru- 
dence or gratitude, his diſcourſe tranſported and 
raviſhed them like a fit of enthuſiaſm, and inflamed 
them ſolely with the love of true glory. Here we 
have a proof of the mighty aſcendant which elo- 
quence has over the minds of men, eſpecially when 
it is heightened by a love and zeal for the public 
good, 
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good. One ſingle man ſwayed all things at his will 


in the aſſemblies of Athens and Thebes, where he 


Was equally loved, reſpected, and feared. 

Philip, quite diſconcerted by the union of tlieſe 
two nations, ſent ambaſſadors to the Athenians, to 
requeſt them not to levy an armed force, but to 
live in harmony with him. However, they were 
too juſtly alarmed and exaſperated, to liſten to any 
accommodation, and would no longer depend on 
the word of a prince whoſe whole aim was to de- 
ceive. In conſequence, preparations for war were 
made with the utmoſt diligence, and the ſoldiery 
diſcovered incredible ardour : However, many evils. 
diſpoſed perſons endeavoured to extinguiſh or damp 
it, by. relating fatal omens and terrible predictions, 
which the prieſteſs of Delphos was ſaid to have 
attered : But Demoſthenes, confiding firmly in the 


arms of Greece, and encouraged wonderfully by the 


number and bravery of the troops, who deſired only 


to march againſt the enemy, would nat ſuffer them 


to be amuſed with theſe oracles and frivolous pre- 
ditions. It was on this occaſion, he ſaid, that the 
* prieſteſs Philippized, meaning, that it was Philip's 
money that inſpired the prieſteſs, opened her mouth, 


and made the god = whatever ſhe thought pro- 


He bade the Thebans remember their Epami- 
nondas, and the Athenians their Pericles, who con- 
ſidered theſe oracles and predictions as idle ſcare- 
crows, and conſulted only their reaſon. The 
Athenian army ſet out immediately, and marched to 
Eleuſis; and the Thebans, ſurprized at the diligence 
of their confederates, joined them, and waited the 
approach of the enemy. | 

Philip, on the other ſide, not having been able to 
prevent the Thebans from uniting with Athens, nor 
to draw the latter into an alliance with him, 
aſſembles all his forces, and enters Bœotia. This 
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army conſiſted of thirty thouſand foot, and two 


thouſand horſe : that of his enemy was not quite ſo 
numerous. the valour of the troops might have 
been ſaid to have been equal on both ſides ; but the 
merit of the chiefs was not ſo : and indeed, what 
warrior was comparable to Philip at that time? Iphi- 
crates,” Chabrias, Limotheus, all famous Athenian 
captains, were not his ſuperiors; Phocion, indeed, 
might have oppoſed him; but not to mention that 
this war had been undertaken againſt his advice, the 


- contrary faction had excluded him the command, 


and had appointed Generals Chares, univerſally 
deſpifed, and Lyſicles, diſtinguithed for nothing but 
his raſh and daring audacity. It is the choice of 
ſuch leaders as thete, by the means of cabal alone, 


that paves the way to the ruin of ſtates. 


The two armies encamped near Chæronea, a city 
of Beotia. Philip gave the command of his left 
wing to his ſon Alexander, who was then but ſix- 
teen or ſeventeen years old, having polled his ableſt 
officers near- him; and took: the command of the 
right wing upon himſelf. In the oppoſite army, 
the Thebans formed the right wing, and the Athe- 
nians the left. Ty | | 
At ſun-riſe, the ſignal was given on both ſides, 
The battle was blocdy, and the victory a long time 
dubious, both ſides exerting themſelves with aſto- 
niſhing valour and bravery. Alexander, at that 
time, animated with a noble ardcur for glory, and 
endeavouring to fignalize himſelf, in order to anſwer 
the confidence his father repoſed in him, under 
whoſe eye he fought, in quality of a commander, 


(for the firſt time) diſcovered in this battle all the 


capacity which could have been expected from a ve- 
teran general, with all the intrepidity of a young 
warrior. It was he who broke, after a long and 


vigarous reſiſtance, the ſacred battalion of the The- 


, bans, 
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bans, which was the flower of their army. The 
reſt of the troops who were round Alexander, being 
encouraged by his example, entirely routed them. 

On the right wing, Philip, who. was determined 
not to yield to his ſon, charged the Athenians with 
great vigour, and began to make them give way: 
however they ſoon reſumed their courage, and te- 
covered their firſt poſt. Lylicles, one of the two 
generals, having broke into ſome troops which 
formed the center of the Macedonians, imagined 
himſelf already vi&to11ous, and in that raſh confi- 
dence, cried out, Come on, my lads, let us purſue 
them into Macedonia, Philip perceiving that the 
Athenians, inſtead cf ſeizing the advantage of taking 
his phalanx in flank, purſued his troops too vigo- 
roully, cried out with a calm tone of voice, 1 he 
Athenians do not know how to conquer: Immedi- 
ately he commanded his phalanx to wheel abont to 
alitile eminence, and perceiving that the Athenians, 
in diſorder, were wholly-intent on purſning thoſe 
they had broke, he charged them with his phalanx, 
and attacking them both in flank and rear, entirely 
routed them. Demoſthenes, who was a greater 
ſtateſman than a warrior, and more capable of giving 
wholeſome ccunfel in his harangnes, than of ſup- 
porting them by an intrepid courage, threw down 
his arms, and fled with the reſt, It is even ſaid, 
that, in his flight, his robe being catched by a 
bramble, he imagined that ſome of the enemy had 
laid hold of bim, and cried out, Spare my life: 
More than a thouſand Athenians were left upon the 
field of battle, and above two thouſand taken pri- 
ſoners, among whom was Demades the orator. 

The loſs was as great on the Theban ſide; 
Philip, after having ſet up a trophy, and offered 
to the gods a facritice of thankſgiving for his victory, 
diſtrib uted rewards to the officers and ſoldiers, each 
according to his merit, and the rank he held. 
M 2 His 
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His conduct, after this victory, ſhews, that it is. 
much eaſier to overcome an enemy, than to conquer 
one's ſelf, and triumph over one's own paſſions. 
Upon his coming from a grand entertainment, which 
he had given his officers, being equally tranſported. 
with joy, and the fumes of wine, he hurried to the. 


ſpot where the battle had been fought, and there, 


inſulting the dead bodies with which the field was 
covered, he turned into a ſong the beginning of the 
decree which Demoſthenes had- prepared to excite- 
the Greeks to this war, and ſung, thus (him{clf 
beating time) Demoſthenes the Peanian, ſon of De- 
moſthenes, has ſaid. Every body was ſhocked to 
ſee the king diſhonour himſelf by this behaviour, 


and ſully his glory by an action ſo anworthy a king 


and a conqueror; but no one opened his lips about. 


it. Demades the orator, whoſe ſou] was free 


though his body was a prifoner, was the only per- 
ſon who vertured' to make him ſenſible of the in- 


. decency of this conduct, telling him, Ah, Sir, ſince 


fortune has given you the part of Agamemnon, are 


you not aſhamed: to act that of Therſites? Theſe. 


words, ſpoke with ſo generous a. liberty, opened 
his eyes, and made him turn them inward ; and fo 


far from being diſpleaſed with Demades, he eſteemed: 
him the more for them, treated him with the utmoſt 
reſpect and friendſhip, and conferred all poſſible ho- 


nours upon him. 


From this moment Philip ſeemed quite changed, 
both in his diſpoſition and behaviour, as if, lays an. 


hiſtorian, the converſation of Demades hail ſoftened 


his temper, and introduced him to a familiar ac- 
quaintance with the Attic graces. He diſmiſſed all 
the Athenian captives without any ranſom, and gave 


the greateſt part of them cloaths, with the view of 
acquiring the confidence of ſo powerful a commor.- 
wealth as Athens by that kind treatment ; in which, 
ſays Polybius, he gained a ſecond triumph, more 
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gloricus. for himſelf, and even more advantageous 
than the firſt ; for in the battle, his courage had pre- 
vailed over none but thoſe who were preſent in it 
but on this occaſion, his kindneſs and clemency ac- 
quired him a whole city, and ſubjected every heart 


to him. He renewed with the Athenians,, the an- 
tient treaty of friend{hip and alliance, and granted 


the Bœotians a peace, after having left a ſtrong gar* 
riſon in Thebes. | 

We are told that Iſocrates, the moſt celebrated 
rhetorician of that age, who loved his country with 
the utmoſt "tenderneſs, could not ſurvive the loſs 
and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
loſs of the battle of Chæronea. The inſtant he re. 
ceived the news of it, being uncertain what ufe Phi. 
lip would make of his victory, and determined to 
die a freeman, he haſtened his end by abſtaining 


from food. He was fourſcore and eighteen years 


of age. I ſhall have occaſion to ſpeak elſewhere of 
his ſtile and of his works. | E 
Demoſthenes ſeemed to have been the principal 
cauſe of the terrible ſhock which Athens received at 
this time, and which gave its power ſuch x wound 
as it never recovered But at the very inſtant that 
the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow, which 
affected ſo great a number of families, when it would 
have been no wonder, had the multitude, ſeized 
with terror and alarms, given way to an emotion 
of blind zeal, againſt the man whom they might 
have conſidered, in ſome meaſure, as the author of 
this dreadful calamity; even at this very inſtant; I 
ſay, the people ſubmitted entirely to the counſels 
of Demoſthenes. The precautions that were taken 
to poſt guards, to raiſe the walls, and to repair the 
folles, were all in conſequence of his advice. He: 
imſeif was appointed to ſupply the city with pro- 
ons, and to repair the, walls; which latter com- 
3 M 3 miſſien. 
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miſſion he executed with ſo much generoſity, that 
it acquired him the greateſt honour ;. and for which, 
at the requeſt of Cteſiphon, a crown of gold was 
decreed him, as a reward for his having preſented 
the commonwealth with a ſum of money. out of his 
own eſtate, ſufficient to defray what was wanting 
of the ſums for repairing the walls. | | 
On the preſent —_— that is, after the battle: 
of Chæronea, ſuch orators as oppoſed Demoſthenes, : 
having all coſe up in concert againſt him, and having 
cited him to take his trial according to law,. the 
people not only declared him innocent of the ſeveral. 
accuſations laid to his charge, but conferred more: 
honours upon him than he had enjoyed before; ſo. 


| flrongly did the veneration they had for his zeal and 


fidelity overbalance the efforts of calumny and: 
ce. 

The Athenians, a fickle wavering people, and 
apt to puniſh their own errors and omiſſions in the 
perſon of thoſe whoſe projects were often rendered 
abortive, for no other reaſon but becauſe they had: 
executed them too {lowly : In thus crowning De- 
moſthenes, in the midſt of a:public calamity which. 
he alone {ſeemed to have brought upon them, pay 


the moſt glorions homage to his abilities and inte- 


grity. By this wiſe and brave conduct, they ſeem. 
in ſome meaſure to confeſs their own error, in not: 
having followed his counſel neither fully nor early 
enough, and to confeſs themſelves alone guilty of all 
the evils which had befallen them. 

But the people did not ſtop here. The bones of 


ſuch as had been killed in the battle of Chæronea, 


having been brought to Athens to be interred, they 
appointed Demoſthenes to compoſe the elogium of 
thoſe brave men; a manifeſt proof that they did not 
aſcribe to him the ill ſucceſs of the battle, but to 
Providence only, who difpoſes of human events at 

| | pleaſure ; 
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intention of him who offers it; if, therefore, the 
© event has declared in favour. of Philip, impute it 


<< myfelf, who diſpoſed of the victory: but if you 


( 127 ) 
pleaſure ;; a circumſtance which was expreſly me. 
tioned in the inſcription engraved on the monument: 
of thoſe illuſtrious deceaſed: warriors. 


This earth entombs thoſe victims to the ſtate 

Who fell a glorious ſacrifice to zeal, 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant chains, 
Did by their deaths alone eſcape the yoke. 

This Jupiter decreed:: No effort, mortals, 

Can ſave you from the mighty will of fate. 

To Gods alone belongs. the attribute 

Of being free from crimes with never- ending joy. 


Demoſthenes oppoſed ÆEſchines, who was per- 
petually reproaching him with having occaſioned the 
loſs of the battle in queſtion, with this folid anſwer : 
«« Cenſure me (ſays he) for the counſels I give, but 
4% do not calumniate me for the ill ſucceſs of them; 
« for it is the Supreme Being who conducts and ter- 
“ minates all things; whereas it is from the nature 
« of the counſel itſelf that we are to judge of the 


“ not to: me as a crime, ſince it is God, and not 


can preve that I did not exert myſelf with probity, 
« vigilance, and an activity indefatigable, and ſupe- 
4 rior to my ſtrength ; if with theſe I did not ſeek, 
I did not employ every method which human pru- 
dence could ſuggeſt, and did not inſpire the moſt 
oc neceſſary and noble reſolutions, ſuch as were 
« truly worthy of Athenians; ſhew me this, and 
ce then give what fcope you pleaſe to your accuſa- 

<4 tions.” | | 
He afterwards uſes the bold, ſublime figure fol- 
towing, which is looked upon as the moſt beautiful 
afſage in his oration, and i ſo highly applauded by 
pour. ny Demoſthenes endeavours to juſtify his 
| | own 
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own cenduct, and prove to the Athemans that they 
did not do wrong in giving Philip battle. He is not 
ſatisfied with merely citing, in a frigid manner, the 
example of the great men who had fought for the 
ſame- cauſe in the plains of Marathcn, at Salamis, 
and before Platzz : No, he makes a quite different 
uſe of them, ſays this rhetorician; and cn a ſudden, 
as if inſpired by ſome gad, and poſſeſſed with the 
ſpirir cf Apollo himſelf, cries out, ſwea ing by thoſe 
brave defenders of Greece, No; Athenians, you. 
have not erred, I ſwear by thoſe illuſtrions men 
who fought on land at Marathon and Platzz, at 
ſea before Salamis and Artemiſium, and all thoſe 
who have been honcured by the . commonwealth 
with the ſolemn rites of burial, and not thoſe cnly 
who have been crowned with ſuccefs, and came off 
victoric us. Would not one conclude, adds Longi- 
nus, that by changing the natural air of the proof, 
in this grand and pathetic manner of affirming by 
oaths. of ſo extraordinary a nature, he deifies, in 
ſeme meaſure, thoſe antient citizens, and makes all 
who die iu the ſame glorious manner ſo many gods, 
by whoſe names it is proper to ſwear ? I have, al- 
ready obſerved, in another place, how naturally apt 


,- theſe orations (ſpoke in a moſt ſolemn manner, 10 


the glory of thoſe- who loſt their, lives in fighting for 


' the, cauſe of liberty) were to inſpire the Athenien 


youth with an ardent zeal; for their country, and a 

warm deſire to ſignalize themſelves in battle. 
Another ceremony obſer ved. with regard to the 

children of thoſe whoſe fathers died in the bed of 


honour, was no leſs efficacious to, inſpire them with 


the love of, virtue. In a celebrated feſtival, in 
which ſhews were exhibited to the whole people, an 


. herald came upon the ſtage,” and producing the 
young orphans dreſſed in complete armour, he ſaid 
With a loud. voice, Theſe young orphans, whom 


« an untimely death, in the midſt of dangers, has 
« deprived 
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« deprived of their illuſtrious fathers, have found 
in the people a. parent, who has taken care of 
« them till no longer in a ſtate of infancy ; and row 
« they fend them back, armed cap- a- pee, to follow, 
&« under the moſt happy auſpices, their own alfairs; 
« and invite each of them to emulate each other in 
6 deſerving the chief employments of the ſtate.“ 
By ſuch methods martial bravery, the love of one's 
country, and a taſte for virtue and ſolid glory, are 
perpetuated in a ſtate. 

It was the very year. of the bartle of Chzronea, 
and two years before the death of Philip, that 
Æſchines drew up an accuſation againſt Cteſiphon, 
or rather againſt Demoſthenes ; but the cauſe was 
not pleaded till ſeven or eight years after, about the 
fifth or ſixth year of the reign of Alexander. I 
ſhall relate he event of it in this place, to avoid 
breaking in upon the hiſtory of the life and actions 
of that prince, 

No cauſe ever excited ſo much curioſity, nor was 
pleaded with ſo much pomp. People flocked: to it 
from all parts, (ſays Cicero) and they had great rea- 
fon for ſo doing ; for what fight could be nobler 
than a conflit between two. orators, each of them 
excellent in his way; both formed by nature, im- 
proved by art, and animated by perpetual diſſen-. | 
tions, and. an implacable animoſity againſt each |] 
other ? | 

Theſe two orations have always been. conſidered 
as the maſter-pieces of antiquity, eſpecially that of 
Demoſthenes. Cicero had tranſlated the latter ; a 
ſtrong proof of the high opinion he entertained of it. 
Unhappily for us, the preamble only to that per- 
formance is now extant, which ſuffices to make us 
very much regret the laſs of the reſt. | 

Amidſt the numberleſs beauties which are l | 
cuous in every part of theſe two orations, methinks. | 
there appears, if I may be allowed to cenſure the. * 
writings. 


| | 
| 
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writings of ſuch great men, a conſiderable error, 


that very much leſſens their perfection, and which 
appears to me directly repugnant to the rules of 


ſolid juſt eloquence ; and that is the groſs injurious. 


terms in which the two orators reproach one another. 
The ſame objection has been made to Cicero, with 
regard to his orations againſt Anthony. I have al- 


ready declared, that this manner of writing, this 


kind of groſs, ' opprobrious expreſſions, were the 
very reverſe of ſolid eloquence; and indeed every 
ſpeech, which is dictated by paſſion and revenye, 
never fails of being ſuſpected by thoſe who judge of 
it; whereas an oration that is ſtrong and invincible 
from-reaſun and argument, and which, at the ſame 
time, is conducted with ' reſerve, and moderation, 
wins the heart, whilit it informs the underſtanding, 
and perſuades no leſs by the eſteem it inſpires for the 
orator, than by the force of his arguments. 

The juncture ſeemed to favour Æſchines very, 

uch; for the Macedonian party, whom he always 
befriended, was very powerful in Athens, eſpecially 
after the ruin of Thebes : . Nevertheleſs Æſchines 
loſt his cauſe, and was juilly ſentenced to baniſhment 
for his raſh accuſation. He thereupon went and 
ſettled himſelf in Rhedes, where he opened a ſchool 
of eloquence, the fame and fiene of which continued 
for many ages. He began his lectures with the two 
crations that had occalion<d his baniſhment. Great 
encomiums were given to that of /Eiſchines ; but 
when they heard that of Demoſthenes, the plaudits 
and acclamations were redoublcd : and it was then 
he ſpoke: theſe words, ſo. greatly laudable in ihe 
mouth of au enemy and a rival: but what applaulcs 
would you not have beſtowed, bad ycu htard De- 
moſthenes ſpeak it himſelf ? 

To conclude, the-vicor made a good uſe of his 
conqueit ; for the inſtant ÆEſchines left Athens, in 


order to embark for Rhodes, Demoſthenes ran after 
| | him, 
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bim, and forced him to accept of a purſe of money; 
which mult have obliged him fo much the more, as 
he had leſs room to expect ſuch an offer. On this 
occaſion, /Eſchines cried out, How will it be poſſible 
for me not to regret a country in which I leave an 
enemy more gen<rous than I can hope to find triends 
in any other part of the world? 

The extracts which follow, being taken from the 
orations of /Eſchines and Demoſthenes de Corona, 
ic will be neceſſary to give the reader ſome idea of 
the ſubject. This Cicero informs us of in lus pre- 
zmble to thoſe two orations, when he tranſlated 
them ; and this is the only fragment now remaining 
of that excellent work, 

Demoſthenes was entruſted with the care of re- 
pairing the walls of Athens, which he accompliſhed 
with great honour and reputation, having contri- 
buted a great deal of his own fortune towards it, 
Cteſiphon decreed a crown of gold to him on that 
account; propoſed it ſhould be pr eſented in the open 
Theatre, in a general aſſembly of the people, and 
that the herald ſhould proclaim it was. to reward the 


ꝛeal and probity of that orator. Eſchines accuſed 


Ctefiphon, as having violated the laws by that de- 
creee, ö So extraordinary a contelt raifed the cu» 
% riofity of all Greece: People ran from all parts, 
and with reaſon too. What finer ſight than to 
ſee two orators contending, each excelling in his 
% own way ; formed by nature, made perfect by 
art, and, beſides, animated with a perſonal en- 
% mity to each other??? - 


Extract of Aſchines's la 


' Fſchines, after having W in the be- 


ginning of the exordium, the irregularities _— 
. duce 
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duced in the commonwealth, and their pernicious 
tendency, proceeds thus: 


: In ſuch a ſituation! of affairs, and in ſuch diſ- l 

1 orders, of which you yourſelves are ſenſible, the f 

| only method of ſaving the wrecks of the govern- A 

= ment, is, if I miſtake not, to allo full liberty to 5 36 
accuſe thoſe who have invaded your laws; but if * 

| you ſhut them up, or ſuffer others to do this, _ al 

| pheſy that you will fall inſenſibly, and that very b 

| ſoon, under a tyrannical power. For you know, ju 

| . gentlemen, that government is divided into three, 

| kinds; monarchy, oligarthy, and democracy. As to 

to the two former, they are governed at the will a: 

and pleaſure of thoſe who reign in either ; whereas ur 

eftabliſhed laws only reign in a popular ſtate. That {tr 

none of you therefore may be ignorant, but, on the ©. 

contrary, that every one may be entirely aſſured wy 

that the day he aſcends the ſeat of juſtice, to examine WI 

an accuſation upon the invaſion of the laws, that ach 

very day he goes to give judgment upon his own in- wh 

dependence : And indeed, the legiſlator who is con- hin 

vinced that a free ſtate can ſupport itſelf no longer to 

than the laws govern, takes particular care to pre- to 

 feribe this form of an oath to judges, I will judge OW: 

} according to the laws: The remembrance thereof Aali 
1 of this, being deeply implanted in your minds, muſt bot 
1 inſpire you with a juſt abhorrence of any perſons was 
| | whatſoever, who dare tranſgreſs them by raſh de- of t 
= crees; and that, far from ever looking upon a tranſ- bor, 
1 | EN of this kind as a ſmall fault, you always con- in o 

* fider it as an enormecps and capital crime. Do not reg 
ſuffer then any one to make you depart from ſo wiſe miti 

a principle; but as, in the army, every one of you | imal 

would be aſhamed to quit the poſt aſſigned him by torn 

the general, ſo let every ore of you be this day they 
aſhamed to abandon the poſt which the laws have ande 
given you in the commonwealth. What poſt? that train 

of proteQors of the government.“ knee 


This 


E 


- This compariſun, which is very beautiful and 
noble in itſelf, has a peculiar grace in this place, 
preſenting, as it were, two faces to us; for at the 
fame time as it affects the judges, it reflects ſtrongly 
on Demoſthenes's cowardice, againſt whom it points 
a ſatyrical ſtroke, which is the more delicate and 
malicious, the more remote it ſeems to be from all 
affectation: It is well known that he had abandoned 
his poſt, and fled at the battle of Chæronea. I his 
judicious obſervation was made by M. Tourreil. 

« Mult we, in your perſon, (addreſſing himſelf 
to Demoſthenes) crown the author of the public ca- 
lamities, or muſt we deſtroy him? And indeed what 
unexpected revolutions, what unthought of cata- 
{trophes, have we not ſeen in our days? The Kin 
of Perſia, that king who opened a —— 
mount Athos, . Sa the Helleſpont in chains; 
who was ſo unperious as to command the Greeks to 
acknowledge him ſovereign both of ſea and land; 
who. in his letters and diſpatches preſumed to ſtile 
himſelf the ſovereign of the world, from the riſing 
to the ſetting of the ſun, and who fights now, not 
to rule over the reſt of mankind, but to ſave his 
own life, Do not we ſee thoſe very men, who ſig · 

nalized their zeal in the relief of Delphos, inveſted 
both with the glory, for which that powerful king 
was once ſo conſpicuous, and with the _ of chief 
of the Greeks, againſt him? As to Thebes, which 
borders upon Attica, have we not ſeen it diſappear 

in one day from the midſt of Greece? And, with 
regard to the unhappy Lacedemonians, what cala- 
mities have not befallen them, only for taking but a 
imall part of the ſpoils of the temple? They who 
formerly aſſumed a ſuperiority over Greece, are 
they not now going to ſend ambaſſador's to Alex. 
ander*s court, to bear the name of hoſtages in his 
train; to become a ſpectacle of miſery ; to bow the 
knee before the monarch, ſubmit themſelves and | 
N their 
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their country to his mercy, and receive ſuch laws as 
a conqueror, a conquerer they attacked firſt, ſhall 


think fit to preſcribe them? Athens itſelf, the com- 


mon refuge of the Greeks; Athens formerly peopled 


with ambaſſadors, who flocked to claim its almighty 
protection; is not this city now obliged to fight, not 


to obtain a ſuperiority over the Greeks, but to pre- 
ſerve itſelf from deſtruction? Such are the misfor- 
tunes Which Demoſthenes has brought upon us, 
ſince his intermeddling with the adminiſtration. 


„ But you, who of all men are the molt unfit to 


fignalize yourſelves by great and memorable actions, 
and, at the ſame time, the fitteſt to diſtinguiſh your- 
ſelves by raſh ſpeeches; dare you, and that in the 
preſence of 4his auguſt aſſembly, aſſert tbat we muſt 


beſtow a crown, at your interceſſion, on the perſon 


who has occaſioned all the public calamities? And 


if this man ſhall preſume ſo far, will you ſuffer it, 


gentlemen; and ſhall the memory of thoſe great 
men, who .died in the field for their country, die 
with them? I beg you for a few moments, to con- 
vey yourſelves, in imagination, from the roſtra to: 
the theatre, and imagine you ſee the herald ad- 
vancing, and proclaiming the crown decreed to De- 


.O 
moſthenes : On which occaſion do you think, that 


the relations of thoſe citizens, who ſpilt their bloc d 


for you, ought to ſhed molt tears, either for the 
tragical fate of thoſe heroes which I ſhall repreſent 


to you by-and-by, or for the enormous ingratitude 


of the Athenians? Do nct lay open again the deep 
and incurable waunds of the unhappy 1 hebans, who 
through Demoſthenes are become. - fugitives, and 
have been received by you into this city. But ſince 


you were not preſent at their «cataſtrophe, endea- 
vour, at leaſt, to form ſome image of it, and repre- 
ſent to yourſelves a city taken, walls levelled, houſes 
reduced to aſhes, mothers and children dragged into 
ſlavery, old men and women forced to be ſervants 
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at the end of their days; drowned in tears, implor- 
ing your juſtice, breaking out into reproaches, not 
againſt the actors, but againſt the authors of the 
eruel vengeance, which they felt, earneſtly preſſing 
you to be ſo far from conferring any kind of reward 
upon the deſtroyer of Greece, that you would pre- 
ſerve yourſelves from the curſe, the fatality inſe- 


| parable fron his perſon, | 


„J imagine then, gentlemen, when he-ſhall in- 
vite the conhdents and aecomplices of his abject per- 
fidy to range themſelves around him, towards the 
cloſe of his harangue, imagine then, gentlemen, on 
your fide, that you ſee the antient benefactors of 
this commonwealth drawn up in battle array, round 
this roſtra, where Iam now ſpeaking, in order to 
repulſe that audaci. us band. Imagine you hear 
Solon, who ſtrengthened the popular government 
by ſuch excellent laws; that philoſopher, that in- 
comparable legiſlator, conjuring you, with a gentle- 
neſs and modeſty becoming his character, not to ſet 
a higher value upon Demoſthenes's oratorial flou- 
riſlkhes than upon your oaths and your laws. Ima- 
gine you hear Ariſtides, who made ſo exact and juſt 
a diviſion of the contributions impoſed upon the 
Greeks for the common cauſe ; that ſage diſpenſer, 
who left no other inheritarice to-his daughters but 
the public gratitude, which was their portion; ima- 
gine, I fay, you hear him bitterly bewailing the 
outrageous manner in Which we trample upon 
jailice, and ſpeaking to you in theſe words: What! 
becauſe Arthimus of Zelia, that Aſiatic, who paſſed 


through Athens, where he even enjoyed the rights 


of hoſpitality, had brought gold from the Medes 
into Greece, your anceſtors were going to ſend him 
to the place of exetution, and baniſhed him, not 
only from their city, but from all the countries de- 
pendant on them; and will not you bluſh to decree 
Demoſthenes, who has not indeed brought gold 
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from the Medes, but has received ſuch ſums of mo- 
ney from all parts to betray you, and now enjoys 


the fruit of his treaſures ; will not you, I ſay, bluſh 


to decree a crown of gold to Demoſthenes ? Do you 
think, that Themiſtocles, and' the heroes who were 
killed in the battles of Marathon and Platzz ; do 
vou think, the very tombs of your anceſtors will not: 
ſend forth oans, if you crown a man, who, by his 
own confeſſion, has been for ever conſpicing with: 
barbarians to ruin Greece? 

« As to myſelf, O earth! 0 fun! O virtue! 
and yott, who are the ſprings of true diſcernment, 
Fphts both natural and acquired, by which we di- 
ſtinguiſh good from evil, I call you to witneſs, that 


1 have uſed all my endeavours to relieve the ſtate;. 
and to plead her cauſe; I could have wiſhed my 


ſpeech had been equal to the greatneſs and import- 
ance of the ſubje& ; at leaſt Jean flatter myſelf with 


| Having diſcharged my duty according to my abilities, 


if I have not done it according to my wiſhes, Do 
you, gentlemen, from the reafons you have heard, 
and thoſe which your wiſdom: will fuggeſt, do you 
pronounce ſuch a judgment as is conformable to 
ſtrict ce, and the common * demands from. 
you. 27: | 


Extradts of Demofhenes” 5 3 for Cue 
phon; or, more properly, his Oration againſt 
Aſehines for the Crown, 


with i intreating all the Gods and all the 


Ceddefe, that they would inſpire you, gentlemen, 


in this cauſe, with a benevolence towards me, pro- 
portionate to my conſtant zeal for the commonwealth 
in general, and for every one of you in particular : 
afterwards, (which is of the utmoſt conſequence to 
your perſons, your conſciences, and your —_— 
crave: 


© #37 I 
I crave of the {ame Deities, that they would fix you 
in the reſolution of conſulting upon the manner of 
hearing me, not my accuſer ; (for you could not do 
that without partiality) but your laws and your 
oaths, the form of which, among other terms, (all 
dictated by juſtice) is as follows. Hear bath parties 
equally ; which obliges you to come with an unbi- 
alled mind and heart to the tribunal, and tg-allow 
each of the parties to draw up his reaſons and proofs 
in whatever manner he ſhall think fit. | 
© Now gentlemen, among the many diſadvan- 
tages on my fide in this cauſe, there are two parti- 
cularly, and two very terrible ones, which make 
my conditien much worſe than his. The firſt is, 
that we run very unequal riſques; for now I hazard 
much more in lofing your good-will than he does, 
ſhould I fail to make good the charge; ſince I'am 
to — . But I will not ſuffer one word to fall from 
me in the beginning of my diſcouxſe, that preſages 
any thing ſmiſter. He, on the contrary, attacks 
me through wantonneſs, and without any neceſſity 
for ſo doing. The other diſadvantage I lie under, 
is, that all men are naturally inelinable to hear an 
accuſer with pleaſure; while, on the other hand, 
they hear thoſe who boaſt or magnify themlelves 
with indignation. - He therefore acts a part that 
pleaſes univerſally ; - whereas almoſt every thing 
which falls to my lot, is what generally makes every 
man an enemy. But if, on one hand, the fear of 
incurring indiguation, which is inſeparable from ſelf- 
applauſe, ſhould. oblige -me-to be ſilent in my own 
actions, it will be thought that. I. can; neither refute 
him Who reproaches me with crimes, nor juſtify the 


perſon who decrees rewards for me. On the other, 


if 1 ſhould. diſcuſs the ſervices I have done during 
my adminiſtration, I ſhalt be forced to ſpeak of my- 
felf frequently. I ſhall therefore endeavour, in this 

dangerous dilemma, to Nr all poſſible mo- 
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deration ; but whatever the neceſſity of my own de- 
fence may extort from me, this ought, in juſtice, to. 
be imputed only to the aggreſſor, who voluntarily. 
impoſed it upon me. 

But in ſpite of thoſe facts, inconteſtible, and 
eertified; as it were, by the mouth of truth itſelf, 
FEſchines has ſo far renounced all ſhame, that, not 
content to proclaim me the author of ſuch a peace as 
he has mentioned, he is ſo audacious as to tax me 
likewiſe with preventing the commonwealth from 


concerting it with the general aſſembly of the 
Greeks.— But did yon, O !—(what title ſhall F 


give you?) did you betray the leaſt ſhadow of diſ- 
_ pleaſure againſt me, when I broke the cords of that 


harmony in your preſence, and diſpoſſeſſed the com - 
monwealth of the advantages of that confederacy, 
which yew now magnify fo much, with the loudeſt 
ftrains of your theatrical voice? Did you aſcend the 
roſtrum? Did you denounce, or once explain thoſe 
crimes with which you are now pleaſed to charge 
me? Surely then, if I eould have forgot my duty 
ſo far as to ſell myſelf-ro Philip, in order to exclude 


the Greeks from participating in that peace, you; 


ouglit then to have exclaimed, proteſted; and dif: 
covered my prevar ications to thoſe who now hear 
me; but you never did any thing of this Kind, nor. 
did any perſon living hear you fay. one ſyllable 
tending this way. Ft | TH, 
But if Philip was conſtantly depriving all ſtates, 


without exception, of their honour, prerogatives, 


liberty; or, rather ſubverting as many common» 
wealths as he could, did not yen, gentlemen, form 
thoſe very arguments, which undoubtedly were the 
moſt glorious to yeu, through your regard for my 


advice? Tell us, ZEfchines, how Athens ſhoult: 


have behaved in-Philip's ſight, when he ſet all en. 
gines at work, to eftabliſh his empire and tyranny 


over the Greeks?” or what counſels and reſolutions 
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ſtould I, who was the miniſter, have propoſed, 


eſpecially in Athens; (for the circumſtances of place 
require a particular attention) I, who was intimately 
ſenſible, that my country had at all times, even till. 
the day I firſt aſcended the tribunal, perpetually: 
fought for ſuperiority, for honour- and glory; and 
that it alone had, through a noble emulation, ſacri- 


ficed more men and money for the general good of 


the Greeks, than any other of the Grecian ſtates 
had ever ſacrificed for their own private advantage: 
I, who beſides faw this ſame Philip, with whom. we 
contended, for ſovereignty and empire, ſaw him, 
though covered with wounds, his eye beat out, his 
collar-bone broken, his hand and leg maimed, till 
reſolved, to plunge himfelf amidſt dangers, and 
ready to give up to Fortune whatever other part of 
his body ſhe ſhould require, provided he could live 
honourably and glorioufly with the remainder.. 
Now, certainly no man dares to ſay; that a barba- 
rian, educated in Pella, (then a, contemptible and 


obſcure place) could poſſibly poſſeſs a ſoul haughty 


enough to defire and undertake the-conqueſt of the 
Greeks : but for you, theugh Athenians, for you, 
who every day hear. the virtue of your anceſtors. 
diſplayed, either by your orators in the roſtra, or 
by your actors upon the ſtage; for you, T ſay, to 


carry meanneſs of ſoul, and cowardice ſo far as to 


abandon and make a voluntary ſurrender of the Ji. 
berties of Greeee to Philip, no-man living-will ever 
be ſo audacious as to make ſuch 2 ſtrange propoſal. 
© Cenſure me, Eſchines, for the advice I gave, 
do nat aſperſe me for the event, for the- Supreme 


Being unravels and terminates every thing hr plea- 


fure ; whereas we mult judge from the nature of 


the advice, . or opinions themſelves, - of him who 


gives them. If, therefore, Philip has been a con- 


queror, do not impute it to me as a crime, ſince 


God: diſpoſes of the victory, and not I. But ſhew 
Ian ; me 
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me what it is that I did not purſue with an integrity, 


a vigilance, and an indefatigable activity, ſuperior 
ta my ſtrength;; ſhew mg, that I did not practice all 
the expedients which human prudence could em- 


ploy z that I did not inſpire noble and neceſſary re 
ſolutions, and ſuch as were worthy of Athens; and 


after this give a full ſcope to your acculation-. But, 
if a ſudden thunder-bolt, or a tempeſt, ſhould ſtrike 


you to the ground, gentlemen, and not only. you, 


but all the reſt of the Grecians, how can this be 
helped? Muſt the innocent be ſacrificed? If the. 
owner of a veſſel had fitted it out with every thing 


neceſſary, and provided, to the utmoſt of his power, 
againſt the dangers of the ſea, and that a ſtorm. 


ſhould afterwards ariſe, and break the maſts, would 
any one in that caſe accuſe him with being the cauſe: 
of the ſhipwreck? But he would ſay, I did- not 
command the veſſel. 
army: I did not diſpoſe of fortune; on the con- 
trary, it was fortune diſpoſed of every thing. 


Since therefore he inſiſts ſo ſtrenuouſly upon 
events, I am not afraid of advancing a kind of para- 
Let none of us, in the name of Jupiter and 

the other Gods, be ſtartled at the apparent hyper- 
bole; but let him examine equitably what I am 
going to ſay. For if all the Athenians: had diſco- 
vered future events. by a prophetic ſpirit; that all 
had foreſeen. them; and that you, AEſchines, who 
did not ſpeak a ſingle word, had foretold and certi- 
fied: them with your thunder- like voice, Athens, 
even in that caſe, ought. not to have changed its. 


dox. 


meaſures, had it ever ſo little: regard to its glory, 


its anceſtors, or the judgment of poſterity. For 
row Athens ſeems, at moſt, to be fallen from its 


greatneſs; a misfortune common to all mortals, 


whenever it. ſo pleaſes the Supreme Being : But a 


commonwealth, that thought itſelf at that time 


worthy of a ſuperiority over all the reſt of the 


Greeks, 
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Greeks, could not part with ſuch a right, without 
incurring the juſt reproach of delivering them all up 
to Philip: Since, in cafe Athens had quitted, with» 
out a blow, a prerogative which our anceſtors had 
purchaſed at all hazards, how would you, Æſchines, 
have been covered with ſhame ? for moſt certainly 
that ſhame could not have reflected either upon the 
commonwealth or upon me. Great God ! with 


what eyes could we look upon this innumerable mul. 


titude, which come from all parts to Athens, if 
things had been brought to the low ebb we now ſee 
them at, by our fault or wrong management; had 


we choſen Philip as the chief and arbiter of all 


Greece; had we ſuffered others to hazard a battle 
without us, in order to prevent ſuch a calamity, 
eſpecially ſince we call ourſelves inhabitants of a city, 
which choſe at all times rather to brave glorious 
dangers than enjoy an ignominious ſecurity! For 
what Greek, what Barbarian, does not know, that 
the Thebans, and before them the Lacedemonians, 
when arrived at the meridian of power, and, laſtly, 
the Perſian king, would have willingly granted the 
common wealth not only the enjoyment of its own 
poſſeſſions, but like wiſe every thing it could deſire, 
provided it could have deſcended to ſubmit, and 
ſuffer any other to govern Greece. But ſuch ſen · 
timents could not be admitted by Athenians, (as ap- 
peared on thoſe occaſions) either as hereditary, ſup- 
portable or natural: And ſince the firſt foundation 
of Arhens, none could'ever force it to make any ab- 
ject ſubmiſſions to tyrannical power, though ſupe- 
ror in ſtrength, nor to gain a baſe ſecurity by: ſer- 
vile conceſſions; on the contrary, as Athens was in 
mmemoriał poſſeſſion of fighting for ſovereignty, for 
honour, and for glory, ſo it has at all times braved 
the greateſt dangers. If, therefore, I ſhould 
attempt to inſinuate, that my counſels determined 


Fou to think like worthy deſcendents, of your pre- 


deceſſors, 
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deceſſors, every one might tax me juſtly with arro- 
2 but I declare M this place, that if you formed 
uch reſolutions, the glory of them is yours; and I 
own, that the commonwealth had great and magna. 
nimous ſentiments long before my time: the only 
thing I can boaſt of is, that I eo- operated in every 

thing that fell to my ſhare in the miniſtry. 
By the way, gentlemen, a citizen, naturally 
virtuous, (for when I fpeak of myſelf I make uſe of 
no other word, to avoid envy) poſſeſſes theſe tue 
qualities; a Ready and unſliaken courage in the ex, 
erciſe of authority, to fupport the commonwealth in 
its ſuperiority, and a zeal that has been proof againſt 
every thing, in every conjuncture, and particular 
action. For theſe ſentiments depend upon us, being 
the gift of nature; but as to force and power, thoſe 
we derive from other cauſes. Now certainly, that 
this zeal was never falſiſied in me, judge of it by my 
actions; my zeal for you was never leſſened on any 
occaſion, no, not When my head was demanded ; 
nor when I was delivered up to the Amphictyons; 
nor when the greateſt efforts were made to ſtagger 
me with threats; nor when endeavours were uſed 
to allure me with promiſes; nor when theſe curſed 
wreiches, like ſo many wild beaſts, were let looſe 
upon me. As to the government, no ſooner had! 
a ſhare in it, than I follow ed the direct and juſt me- 
thods of preſerving the ſtrength, glory, and prero- 
gatives of my country, augmenting: them, and de- 
voting myſelf entirely to that ſtudy. Thus, when 
] find other powers proſper, F am never ſeen walk. 
ing in the forum, with a ſerene and contented aſpect, 
faluting people with my hand, and telling good 
news with a congratulating voice to' thoſe, who, | 
believe, will afterwards ſend it to Macedonia; nor 
am I ſeen trembling, ſighing, aud with down-calt 
eyes, upon hearing the ſucceſs of the Athenians, 
like thoſe ' impious wretches who defame the com- 
monwealth; 
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and extirpate them totally, 
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as though they did not defame them- 
ſelves by. ſuch r They have always their eye 
abroail, and when they ſee any potentate taking ad- 
vantage of our misfortunes, they magnify his ſuc- 


caſſes, and give out, that all endeavours ſhould be 


uſed to eternize his victories. 

«© Immortal Gods! let none of you hear ſuch 
vows as theſe, but rather rectify the minds and 
hearts of ſuch perverſe men; but if their inveterate 
malice is incurable, purſue them both by ſea and land, 
As to us Achenians, 
avert as ſoon as poſſible the calamities which threateu 
us, and grant us entire ſecurity.“ 


e Succeſs of the two Orationt. 


ZEſchines loſt his cauſe, and was baniſhed for his 
raſh accufatien, He ſettled at Rhodes, and ſet up 
a ſchool of eloquence, which maintained its glory 
for ſeveral ages. He began his lectures with the 
two orations which had occaſioned his baniſhment : 
great encomiums were given to his; but when that 
of Demoſthenes was read, the avelamarione were 
redoubled : And it was upon this occaſion he faid, 
(fo laudable in an enemy and a rival) But how won- 
derful would you have found it, had you heard it 
from his own mouth? | 

did not pretend, that the paſſages I have now 
borrowed from the harangues of MÆſchines and De- 
moſthenes, could alone give a juſt idea of thoſe two 
great orators; for the moſt eſfential part of elo- 
quence, and, as it were, the ſoul of it, muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be: wanting in extracts taken from the body 
of the entire work. We neither ſee plan, deſign, 
order, or ſeries of the oration in thoſe extracts; 
nor che ſtrength, connexion, or diſpoſition of the 
proofs ; the warvellous art by which the orator 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes inſinuates himſelf gently into people's 


hearts, and ſometimes enters with a kind of vio. 


lence, and makes himſelf abſolute maſter over them. 
Beſides, no tranſlation can give the Attic purity, 
eloquence, and delicacy of which the Greek lau- 
age only is ſuſceptible, and which Demoſthenes 
ad carried to the higheſt perfection. I had no 
other view in copying theſe extracts, but to enable 
ſuch readers as have not ſtudied Greek, to form ſome 
idea of the ſtile of thoſe two orators. The advan. 
tageous judgments which the belt writers iu all ages 
have given us of it, will likewiſe contribute to ſhew 
their character, and may perhaps inſpire us with the 
deſire of taking a nearer view of perſons of ſuch un. 
common merit, of whom ſo many wonders are re. 
lated. M. de Tourreil as collected ſeveral, ſome 


of which I ſhall relate in this place. 


TP 


J. The Fudgments of the Antients on Aſchines 
and Demythenes. a 


| Uintilian, whoſe opinion is no leſs clear than 

equitable, ſpeaks of them in this manner: 
44 A croud of orators aroſe afterwards, of whom 
Demoſthenes was the chief; the ſtandard which 
every one mult neceſſarily follow who aſpires to 


true eloquence, His ſtile is ſo ſtrorig, ſo cloſe, 


and nervous; it is every where ſo juſt, ſo exactly 
conciſe, that there is nothing too much or too little. 
Aſchines is more diffuſive ; he diſcovers a greater 
figure, becauſe he is not ſo cloſe ; he diſcovers a 
greater fluſh of health, but his ſinews are not {0 
{trong and well compacted. | 

« What diſtinguiſhes the eloquence of Demoſthe- 
nes, is the impetuoſity of the expreſſion, the choice 


of words, and the beauty of the diſpoſition ; which 
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eing ſupported throughout, and accompanied with 
ps and {weetneſs, keeps the attention cf the au- 
ditors perpetually fixed, ZEſchines, indeed, is leſs 
energetic ; but he diſtinguiſhes himſelf by his dic- 
tion, Which he ſometimes adorns with the moſt 
noble and magnificent figures, and ſometimes ſea- 
ſons with the moſt lively and ſtrong touches. We 
do not diſcover any art or labour in them; a. happy 
facility, which Nature | only, can beſtow, runs 
through the whole. He is bright and folid ; he en- 
larges and amplifies, but is often cloſe z ſo that his 
ſtile, which at fit ſeems only flowing and ſwect, 
diſcovers itſelf, upon a nearer view, to be vehe- 
ment and emphatic, in which Demoſthenes only ſur- 
palles him; ſo that /Eſchines juſtly claims the ſecond 
place among orators, | | 

© I remember, ſays Cicero, that I preferred De- 
moſthenes to all other orators. H adequate to 
the idea I had fermed to myſelf cf eloquence ; he 
attained to that degree of perfection which I con- 
ceive in thought, but find no where, except in him 
alone. Never had any orator more greatueſs and 
ſtrength, more art and cunning, nor more prudence 
and moderation in his ornaments. He excels in 
every kind of elequence. He poſleſſes all the quali- 
fications neceſlary for forming the orator., He is 
perfect. Whatever penetration, whatever refine- 
ment, whatever artifice, as.it were, and cunning, 
can ſuggeſt on any ſubje&, theſe he finds and em. 
ploys with a juſtneſs, a brevity, and clearneſs, 
which gives us a ſatisfaction to which nothing can 
add. Are elevation, greatneſs, and vebemence ne- 
cellary? He ſurpaſſes all others in the ſublimity of 
his thoughts, and the magnificence of his expreſſions, 


He is inconteſtibly the firſt; none equals him. Hy- 


perides, ÆMſchines, Lycurgus, Dinarchus, Demades, 
have no other merit but that of coming neareſt to 
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& That harangue (ſays Cicero in another place, 
ſpeaking of Cteſiphon's defence) anſwers ſo effec. 
rually to the idea J have formed of perfect eloquence, 
that we can wiſh nothing more finiſhed.” 

Before I proceed to the character of Cicero's elo. 
quence, I think myſelf obliged to add here ſome re. 
flections upon that of Demoſthenes. 

It would, in my opinion, be renouncing of good 
ſenſe and ſound reaſon, to call in quellion the — 
rior merit of the Greek orator, after th e incredible 


ſucceſs he had in his time, and the noble encomiums 


which the beſt judges have been, in a manner, con- 
tending to beſtoiv upon him. | 

He ſpoke before the moſt polite people that ever 
lived, and the moſt delicate and difficult to be pleaſed 
in point of eloquence; a people fo well acquainted 
with the beauties and graces of ſpeech, and the pu · 
rity of dition, that their orators durſt not venture 
to uſe any doubtful r uncommon expreſſion, or 
any which might be the leaſt offenſive to ſuch nice 
and refined ears: Beſides, he lived in an age when 
the taſte of the beautiful, the true, and the fimple, 
was in its utmoſt perfection. Thrice happy age 
which gave birth to a multitude of orators at the 


ſame. time, every one of whom might have been 


looked upon as a complete model, bad not Demoſ- 
thenes eclipſed them all by the ſtrength of his ge- 
nius, and the extraordinary ſuperiority of his merit. 
All poſterity have done him the fame juſtice which 
even his own age did not deny him. But Cicero's 
judgment alone ſhould determine that of every judi- 
cious and equitable. man. Fe is not a ſtupid ad. 
mirer who gives himſelf up to blind prejudices with- 
out examinatior. But how much ſcever, in Cicero's 
opinion, Demoſthenes excelled: in every ſpecies of 
elequence, he ſtill owns that he does not ſatisfy him 
in every particular, and that he left him ſomething 
v@ with for; ſo delicate was he upon that * 
kD. A 
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fo ſublime and elevated was his idea of a perfect ora- 
tor. However, he gives his orations, and eſpecially 
that for Cteſiphon, which was his maſter-piece, as 
the moſt finiſhed models we can propoſe to our- 
ſelves. 
What is there then in his orations that is ſo ad- 
mirable, anal could ſeize the univerſal and unanimous 
applauſe of all ages? Is Demoſthenes an orator who 
amuſes himſelf barely with tickling the ear by the 
ſound and harmony of periods, or does he impoſe 
upon the mind by a florid ſtile, and ſhining thoughts? 
Such eloquence may indeed dazzle and charm the 
moment we hear it, but the impreſſion it makes is 
of a ſhort duration. What we admire in Demoſthe. 
nes is the plan, the ſeries, and the order and diſpo- 
fition of the oration ; it is the ſtrength of the proofs, 
the ſolidity of the arguments, the grandeur and 
nobleneſs of the ſentiments and cf the ſtile ; the vi- 
vacity of the turns and figures; in a word, the 
wonderful art of repreſeating the ſubjects he treats, 
in all their luſtre, and diſplaying them in all their 
trength ; in which, accorving to Qpinüllian, that 
juſt eloquence chiefly conſiſts, which is not ſatisfied 
with repreſenting things as they really are, but 
heightens them , lively and animated touches, 
which only are capable of affecting and moving the 
ions of the auditors. But that which diſtinguiſhes 
emoſthenes ſtill more, and in which no one \has 
imitated him, is, that he drops hunſelf ſo intirely, is 
always fo ſcrupulous in avoiding every thing that 
. look like a ſhew or parade of wit and genius, 
and fo careful to make the auditor attend to the 
cauſe, and not to the orator, that no expreſſion, 
turn, or thought, ever eſcape him; ſuch, I mean, 
as are calculated merely to pleaſe or thine. I his 
reſervedneſs, this moderation, in fo fine a genius as 
Demoſthenes, and in topics ſo ſuſceptible of - graces 
and elegance, raiſes his 8 to its higheſt pitch, 
| do WE. . aud 
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and js peer to all encomiums. Mr. Teurreil%s 
tranſlation, thouph generally very juſt, does not 
alu ays preſerve that inimitable character; and we 
ſume:imes meet with ornaments in it, which are not 
f. und in the original, N 

The reader will not take it amifs, if T ſupport 
what 1 have declared of Demoſthenes's ſtile, by the 
opinion ef two illuſtricus moderns, 'which ouglit to 
have as much weight as thoſe of the antients, 

"The firſt is from the archbiſhop of Cambray's Di- 
alogues upon Eloquence, Which are very proper to 
form the taſte, by the judicious reflections with 
Which th y abound; He thus freaks of Pemoſthe- 
nes, in his compariſon between him and Ifocrates. 


„ Iſocrates is full of florid and effeminate orations, 


aud with periods laboured with infinite pains to 
pleaſe tlie ear; whilſt Demoſthenes moves, warms, 
and ſeizes the heart. The latter is too much con- 
cerned for his country, to amuſe himſelf, Me, Iſo- 
crates, in playing upon words. He ar Suede! fely, 
and his fentiments are thoſe of a ſou! char caves 


nothin Ren great ideas: his diſcow ſe improves and 
r 


gathe Wength, at every word, from the new ar. 
Samens he employs. It is a chain of bold and. 
moving figures. Every reader ſees plainly, that bis 
whole Foul is fixed on his co mtry. Nature herſelf 
ſpeaks” in his tranſpor ts, and art is ſo exquiſite in! 
what he fays, thar it does not appear. Nothing 
was ever equal to his impetuoſity and vehemence.“ 
F ſhall ſoon quote another paſſage from M. Fenelon, 
which is ſtill more Faun * nereun he” Goinpabe® 
Demoſthenes to Cicero. 4 
My ſecond authority is M. de Tourrel Who had 
findied Demoſthenes long enough to diſcover his 
character and the genins of his writings. ' 64 allow. 
ſays he, that we do not find in Æſchines that air of 
recditude, that impetuoſity of ſtile, that forte of 
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the weight of conviction; a talent that leaves De- 
moſthenes without an equal, and which he applies in 
a ſingular manner. Whether he calms or ruffles 
the mind, we do not find ourſelves in any diſorder, 
but think we are obeying the dictates of nature. 
Whether he perſuades or diſſuades, we do not per- 
ceive any thing that offers violence, but we think 
we are obeying the commands of reaſon, and has 
properly no other ſtile bat theirs. Whatever he 
ſays flows from that ſpring. He avoids even the 
ſhadows of redundancy. He has no far-fetched em- 
belliſhments nor flowers. He loves nothing bur fire 
and light. He will not employ glittering weapons, 
but ſuch only as will do execution. This, in my 
opinion, is the foundation of that victorious impe- 
tuoſity which fubdued the Athenians, and places 
Demoſthenes above all the orators who ever lived, 

A peculiar energy, fays the ſame author in an- 
other 2 conſtitutes his character, and ſets him 
above equality. His diſcourſe is a ſeries of induc- 
tions, concluſions and demonſtrations, formed by 
common fenfe. His reaſoning, of which the force 
perpetually increaſes, rifes by degrees, and with 


precipitation, to the pitch he would carry it. He 


attacks openly ; he puſhes forward, and at laſt re- 
daces the auditor to ſuch ſtreights, that there is no 
further retreat for him: but on this occaſion, the 
auditor, far from being aſhamed of his defeat, feels 
the pleaſure which ſubmitting to reaſon affords. 
Ilocrates, fays Philip, puſhes only with a file, but 
Demoſthenes fights with the ſword. We ſee in him 
a man, who has no other enemies but thoſe of the 
ſtare, nor any paſſion but the love of order and 
juſtice : a man, whoſe aim is not to dazzle, but to 
inform; not to pleaſe, but to be uſeful. He em- 
ploys no other ornaments. but ſuch as grow out of 

is ſubject, nor any flowers but thoſe he finds in 
his way. One would conclude, that he deſired 


0 3 nothing 
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nothing far ther than to be underſtood, and that he 
gained admiration without ſeeking it: Nat that he 
is devoid of graces, but then. they are thoſe only of 
an auſtere kind, and ſuch as are compatible with the 
candour and ingenuity, he profeſſed. In his writings, 
truth is not ſet aff with paint, nar does he make it 
effeminate with intent to adorn it; no kind of oſten- 
tatiqn, or retroſpect upon himſelf; he neither ſhews 
nor regards bimſelf, but is entirely conſined to his 
cauſe; and his cauſe is always the preſervation or. 
advantage of his country.“ ä 
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Il, Of Cicero's Eloquerce, compared with that 
<> Demoſthenes. 


WO orators, thcugh very different in ſtile. and 
T character, may yet be equally. perfect; ſo that 
it would not be, eaſy to determine which of them we. 
ſhould chooſe to reſemble. 


Pet haps this rule, with which Cicero furniſhes us, 


may be (f ſervice in the judgment we are to form, 
between him and Demoſthenes. ' 

Both, excelled in the three kinds of writing, as 
every one muſt do who is t uly eloquent. They 
knew how to vary their ſtile as their ſubjects varied; 
ſometimes ſimple and ſubtile in cauſes of ſmall con- 
ſequence, -in narration, and proofs ; and at others, 
adorned and embelliſhed, when there was a neceſſity 
of pleaſing ; ſometimes elevated and ſublime, when 
the d'gnity of the ſubje& required it. Cicero makes 


this rewark, and he quotes for example Demoſthe- 


nes and huvtch. . | 
Ouintilian has drawn a fine parallel between theſe 
* N "ll o 4 3 of i b 
two crators. “ he qualities, ſays he, on whic! 
eloquence is founded, were alike in both; ſuch as 
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the deſign, the order, the diſpoſition, the diviſi ion, 
the method of prepating the orders, and the prov- 
ing; and in a word, every ing that 1s relative to 
invention. 

ec But there is ſome differ ence in their ſtile. The 
one is more, coneiſe, che other more diffulive ;. the 
one puſhes cloſer to his adverſary; the other allows. - 
him a larger ſpot to fight upon. The one is always. 
endeavouring to pierce him, -as it, were, with the 
vivacity of the ſtile ; the other often bears him dow 


with the weight be his difcourle, Nothing can be 


retrenched from the one, nor added to the other. 


Demoſthenes has more care and ſtudy, and Cicero 
more nature and genius, 

As to raillery, and the exciting commiſeration? 
both which are of vaſt effect in eloquence, Cicero 
has undoubtedly the advantage i in theſe. 

But he yields to him in this reſpect, viz. that 
Demoſthenes lived before him; and that Cicero 
though a very extraordinary man, owes part of his 
merit to the Athenian orator : For my opinion is, 
that Cicero having bent all his thoughts to the 
Creeks, in order to form himſelf upon their model, 
compounded his character out cf Demoſthenes's 
frength, Plato's copiouſmeſs, and Iſocrates's ſweet- 
neſs; and ſuch was his application, that he not only 
extracted every thing extraordinary from thole great 
originals, but pr oduced, as it were, by the happy 
fruitfulneſs of his divine genius, the greateſt part of 
thoſe very per fections, or rather all of them. E or, 
to ule an expreſſion of Pindar, he does not collect 
the waters of heaven to remedy his natural dryneſs, 
but finds a. ſpring of living water, within himſelf, 
which is ever flowing with vehemence and impetu- 
cfity ; and one would conclude, that the Gods had 
given him to the world, in oder that eloquence 
might excrt her utmoſt e in the 12 of 


this, great man. 5 
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„ And indeed, what man was ever more exact in 


inſtructing, or moved the perſons of great force? denc 
What orator has ſuch a profuſion of charms as him wit, 
we are ſpeaking of? Theſe are ſo great, that we and | 
think we grant him what he forces from us; and imag 
when he hurries away the judges by his impetuolity, moſt 
as with a torrent, they think they follow him of he u 
their own accord, at the very time they are forced | logic 
along: beſides, he delivers himſelf with ſo much poirt 
. reaſon and weight, that we are aſhamed to differ in theſe 
opinion from him. We do not find in him the zeal fprig 
of the lawyer, but the integrity of a wituefs and of or! 
a judge; and theſe ſeveral particulars, every one of mucl 
which would coſt another infinite pains, flow na- 4 
turally, and as it were of themſelves, from him; ſo the 
that his manner of writing, though fo beautiful and ſel 
-mimitable, is nevertheleſs ſo eaſy and natural, that all it 
one would conclude it had not coſt him any pains. elcaj 
« His cotemporaries therefore had reafon to ſay, ing, 
that he exerciſed a kind of empire at the bar: And diftir 
it was but juſtice in thoſe who ſucceeded him, to their 
eſteem him ſo highly, that the name of Cicero is Den 
now lefs the name of a man than of eloquence itſelf. the | 
Let us therefore keep our eyes perpetually upon actic 
him; let this orator be our model; and we may his 
depend that we have made a great improvement, pier 
when we love and have a taſte for Cicero.“ | natu 
uintilian did not dare to form a judgment upon nes. 
theſe two great orators; he, however, ſeems to of h 
have a ſecret prejudice in favour of Cicero. dec! 
Father Rapin is equally cautious and reſerved in rin 
his compariſon between thoſe two orators. I ſhould + natu 
be obliged to copy his whole treatiſe, were I to re- the 
peat all his beautiful reflections on this ſubje& ; but Zed 
ſome ſhort extracts inform us ſufficiently of the dif- and 
ference to be found between them. by t 
*« Beſides that ſolidity, ſays he, ſpeaking of Ci- nins 
cero, which comprehends ſo much tenſe and pru- and 


dence, hea! 


» 


z 
dence, he had a certain beauty and quinteſſence of 
wit, which enabled him to embelliſh af his ideas; 
and he heightened every thing that oc-urred to hi is 
imagination with the moſt beautiful turne, and the 
moſt animated colc urs in nature. Whatever ſubject 
he, might treat, even the moſt abſtracted matters inf 
logic, the arieft topics in phyſics, the moſt knotty 
points in law, of the moſt intricate in buſineſs; all 
theſe," 1 ſay, when delivered by* kim, aſſumed that 
ri kilinefs, and all thoſe graces fo natural to him * 
or we muſt confeſs, that no man ever ſpoke witk 18 
much judgment or beanty'on all ſubjectts. 
_«@ Demoſthenes, ſays he etf-where, diſcovers 


the reality and ſolidity of every reaſon that preſents! | 


it {eff tö his mind, and has the art of diſplaying it in 
all its force. Cicers; beſides the ſolid, Which never 
2 him, ſees whatever is agteenble and- engagl! 
ng, and traces it directly. In order therefore td 
diſtinguiſn the characters of theſe two orators by 
their Neal difference, methinks we may ſay, that 


Demoſthenes, from the impetuoſity of his temper i 


the ſtrength of his renſon „and the vehemence of his 
action, had more force than Cicero ;* as Cicero, 
his" fort and delicate deportinent, by his gentle; 
piercing, and paſſionate emotions, and his man- 
patural graces, was more alfecking than Demoſthes 
neg. 'The' Grecian ſtruck the mind by the ſtrengtii 
of his expreſſion, and the ardour and violetice of his 
declamation; the Roman reached the heart by cer? 
rin charms and imperceptible beauties, which weren 
natural to him, and which were heigh htened by all. 
the art that eloquenee is capable of. The dne daz 
Ned the nnderſfanding by the ſplendour of his light, 
and threw a confuſion into the foul, which was won 
by the underſtanding only; and the inſinuating ge- 
nius of the other penetrated, by a tertam ſweetijeſs 
and comp lacency, to the moſt hidden receſſes of the 
heart, He had the art of entering into the un 
an 
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and inclinations; the paſſions, and ſentiments of all 
who heard him.“ 
The Archbiſhop of Cambray, having more cou- 
rage tl:an the two excellent writers above cited, de- 
clares manifeſtly in favour of Demoſthenes ; and yet 
he cannot be thought to be an enemy to the graces, 
the flowers and elegance of fpeech. He gives us his 
ſentiments on this ſubject, in his epiſtle upon elo- 
nence. I am not, ſays he, afraid to own, that 
prefer Demoſthenes to Cicero. I proteſt no one 
admires Cicero more than I do. He adorns every 
thing he touches: he does honour to ſpeech : he 
makes more of words. than any other could ; he. is 
poſſeſſed of a variety of geniuſes : he is even conciſe 
and vehement, whenever he pleaſes, againſt Catiline, 
Veires, and Antony ; but we perceive fome embel- 
lihment in his orations. They are worked up with 
wonderful art, but we ſee through it. When the 
orator thinks of the ſafety of the commonwealth, he 
neither forgets himſelf, nor ſuffers others to do it; 
but Demoſthenes ſeems to ſtep out, as it were, from 
himſelf, and to fee nothing but his country. He 
does not ſeek after beauties, for they occur to him 
naturally, He is ſuperior to admiration : he makes 
uſe of ſpeech as a modeſt man does of clothes: he 


thunders and lightens : he is a flood, that ſweeps 


away all things in its progreſs. We cannot criticize 
upon him, becauſe we are captivated by his elo- 
quence. We are attentive to his ideas, and not to 


his words. We loſe fight of him, and our whole 


attention is fixed on Philip, who uſurps every thing. 
Both orators charm me; but I own myſelf leſs af. 
fected with Cicero's boundleſs art, and magnificent 
eloquence, than with the rapid ſimplicity ot Demoſ- 
thenes.“ | 

Nothing can be more rational and judicious than 
theſe reflections of the great Archbiſhop ; and the 
cloſer we examine his opinion, the more conformable 
we 
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we ſind it to good ſenſe, right reaſon, and the moſt 
exact rules of true rhetoric. But whoever would 
take upon him to prefer Demoſthenes's orations to 
thoſe of Cicero, ought, in my opinion, to poſſeſs 
almoſt as much ſolidiry, force, and elevation of 
mind, as Demoſthenes muſt have had to compoſe 
them. Whether it be owing to a long prepoſſeſſion 
in tavour of an author we have conſtantly read frony 
our tender years, or that we are aecuſtomed to a 
ſtile which es more with our manners, and is 
more 2 our capacities, we cannot be per- 
ſuaded to prefer the ſevere auſterity of Demoſthenes - 
to the inſinuating ſoftneſs of Cicero; and we chooſe 
to follow dur own taclination and taſte for an au- 
ther, who is, in ſome meaſure, our friend and ac- 
quaintance, rather than to declare, upon the credit 
of another, in favour of one that is almeſt a ſtranger 
to us. f 

Cicero knew the high merit of Demoſthenes's 
eloquence, and was fully ſenſible of all its ſtrength 
and beauty ; but, being perſuaded that an orator 

may, without deviating from the beſt rules, form 
his ſtile to a certain point upon the taſte of his audi- 
tors, (it is obvious enough, that I do not here 
mean a depraved or vicious taſte) he did not think 
the age he lived in ſuſceptible to ſo rigid an exact- 
neſs: he believed it neceſſary to indulge ſomething ' 
to the ears and to the delicacy of his auditors, who 
required more elegance and graces in crations. 
Thus, he made ſome allowance to pleaſure, but ſtill 
never loſt ſight of the cauſe he was pleading ; and 
he thought he was even then ſerving his country, 
whicl he did effe&tually, ſmece one of the ſureſt me- 
thods of perſuading is to pleaſe. 

The beſt advice that can be given to young per- 
ſons, who are defigned for the bar, is to take for 
the model of their ile, the ſolid foundation of De- 
moſtlienes, embelliſſred with the graces of Cicero; 

| to 
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1 
ro which, if we may believe n nothing 
can be added, except, ſays he, that perhaps a few 
more thoughts might be introduced in «lilcqurles z 


He meaus, no doubt, thoſe which were very much 


in vogue in his time, and by Which, as by ſo many 
lively, and thining ſtrokes, they pointed the ends of 


ſometimes, but it is very rarely; and he was the 
firſt among the Romans ; who made them current, 
It is very obvious, that what Quintilian ſays in this 
place is nothing but a kind ef condeſcenſion, Which 
the depraved taite of the age ſeems to have forced 
from him, when, according to the obſervation of the 
author of the Dialogue upon Orators, the auditor 
thought he had a right to inſiſt upon a florid ſtile; 
and when even the judge would not vouchſafe to 
hear a lawyer, if he were not invited, and in ſome 
meaſure corrupted, by the allurement of pleaſure, 
and by the ſplendour of the thoughts and deſcrip- 


tions, Na 


1 


„ But let no ene pretend, adds Quint'lian, to 


abuſe my complaiſance, or to carry it farther, I 


will, indulge- the age we live in fo far, as to have 


the gawn now in faſhion made of ſomething better 
than coarſe ſtuff; but then it muſt not be of fill. 1 
will allow the hair to be neatly diſpoſed? but it muſt 


not be in ſtages and in ringlets ; for dreſs is then the 
moſt elegant, and at the ſame time the moſt beau- 
tiful and becoming, when it has nothing luxurious 
ard exceſſive in it for the ſake of pleaſing.” 

Had oraturs kept within theſe juſt bounds, and 


this wile ſobriety with regard to, ornaments, elo- 
quence would not have degenerated in Athens and 


Rome. | | | 
We may affirm, that the moſt conſpicuous age for 
eloquence at Athens was that of Demoſthenes, when 
ſo great a multitude uf excellent orators aroſe, whoſe 


general character was a natural and unadorned 


beauty: 
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| beauty: Theſe orators did not all boaſt che ſame 
genius, nor the ſame ſtile, but they were all united 


in the ſame taſte of truth and ſimplicity, which con- 
tinued as long as the Athenians imitated thoſe great 
men; but the remembrance of them growing in- 
ſenſibly more obſcure after their death, and being 
at laſt quite obliterated in peoples? minds, a new 
ſpecies of eloquence aroſe, which was ſofter, and 
more looſe and diffuſed than the antient kind. | 

Demetrius Phalereus, who. might have ſeen and 
heard Demoſthenes, took a different courſe, by 


giving entirely into the florid and embelliſhed ſpe- | 


cies, He thought eloquence ought to appear in gay 
and ſprightly colours, and he diveſted of that gloomy 
and rigid air, which made her, in his opinion, too 
ſerious. He introduced a great many more thoughts; 
{trewed more flowers over her; and, to uſe an ex- 
preſſion of Quintilian, inſtead of the majeſtic, but 
modeſt dreſs ſhe wore in Demoſthenes's time, he 
gave her a ſparkling robe, variegated with colours, 
altogether unfit for the duſt of the bar, but at the 
ſame time very fit to attract and dazzle the eyes of 
people. 

Thus Demetrius, being fitter for affairs of pomp 
and ceremony than the conteſts and litigations of the 
bar, preferred ſoftneſs to ſtrength ; endeavoured 
more to charm than ſubdue the mind ; thought it 
ſufficient to leave in it the remembrance of a flowing 
and harmonious diſcourſe, but did not endeavour, 
like Pericles, to leave at the ſame time ſharp ſtings, 
as it were, blended with the allurements of plea- 
ſure, | 

It does not appear, by the picture which Cicero 
had elſewhere drawn of Phalereus, and his opinion 
of him, that there was, however, any thing of 
forced and exceſſive in his ſtile; ſince he ſays, we 
might eſteem ard approve it, if not compared with 
the force and majeſty of * noble and ſublime ſtile. 

| And 
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And nevertheleſs Demetrius was the firſt who cauſed 
eloquence io degenerate ; and perhaps declamations, 
the practice of which was firſt introduced into the 
ſchools.m his time, 'and poſſibly might have been in- 
vented by him, contributed very much to his fatal 
decline, as they certainly afterwards haſtened that 
of the Roman eloquence. 

But things did not long continue in this ſtate, 
When eloquence, after leaving the Pirzum, had 
began to breathe another air, ſhe ſoon loſt that 
ſprightlineſs and florid health which ſhe had always 
preſerved there; and being vitiated by foreign man- 
ners, ſhe forgot, as it were, the uſe of ſpeech, and 
was ſo changed that there was no knowing her : 
Thus ſhe fell, by degrees, from the beautiful and 
the perfect to the mediate or indifterent, whence ſhe 

unged into every kind of error and exceſs, 

I obſerved in another place, in ſpeaking of Se- 
neca, that the Latin eloquence met with the ſame 
fate. 

Poſſibly the ſame reaſons may juſtly make us ap- 
prehend the like misfortune, eſpecially when we 
conſider, that thoſe changes proceeded only, both in 
the Athenian and Roman eloquence, from an exceſ- 
ſive deſire of ſetting her off with too much pomp 
and parade. - For I know nct by what fatality it has 
always happened, that as ſoon as taſte was arrived 
at a certain degree of maturity and perfection, it al- 
moſt immediately degenerated, and fell by imper- 
ceptible gradations, though ſometimes very ſuddenly, 
from the ſummit of perfection to barbarity. I ex- 
cept, however, the Greek poetry, every ſpecies of 
which, from Homer to Theocritus and his cotempo- 
raries, that is, for fix or ſeven centuries, preſerved 
the ſame purity and elegance. 

We may affirm, to the glory of our own nation, 
that our taſte, with regard to polite literature, has 


been exquiſite for near a century, and ſtill continues 
| fo, 
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o. But it is remarkable, that thoſe celebrated 
writers, who have done ſo much honour to France, 
each of whom may be conſidered as an original in 
his way, thought it a duty incumbent on them, to 
conſider the antients as their maſters; and that the 
writings in the greateſt eſteem among us, and which 
in all probability will deſcend to the lateſt poſterity, 
are all formed on the model of the celebrated among 
the antients. This ought alfo to be our rule; and 
we may be affured, that we deviate as much from 
perfection as we depart from the taſte of the antients. 
But to return, and conclude this article. The 
beſt model for youth deſigned for the bar, is, as 
was before obſerved, Demoſthenes's ſtile, ſoftened 
and adorned with that of Cicero, in ſuch a manner, 
that the ſeverity of the former be qualified with the 
graces of the latter; and that the conciſeneſs and vi- 
vacity of Demoſthenes may correct the luxuriancy, 
and, perhaps, the too looſe way of writing with 
which Cicero is reproached. | 
A more floxid kin-i of eloquence, ſuch, for ex- 
ample, as that of M. Flechier, is mo way ſuitable to 
lawyers. I nevef read the picture which Cicero 
ives of an orator of his time, called Callidius, but 
difcover moſt of M. Flechier's principal characters 
in it; and the reflection he makes upon it, ſeems to 
me very well adapted to the matter I am now treat- 
ing. He was not, ſays he, an orator of an or- 
* dinary rank, but one of ſingular and uncommon 
« merit. His thoughts are great and exquiſite, and 
* he cloaths them in delicate words. He managed 
* a diſcourſe as he pleaſed, and could throw it into 
any form : No orator was ever more maſter of 
his fubject, or handled it with greater art. No- 
thing is purer or more flowing than his diction 
every word ſtands in its proper place, and is ſet 
in, as it were, by a maſterly hand. He admits 
nothing harſh, obſolete, low, or that can confuſe 
b P 2 « or 
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or diſorder a diſcourſe. He uſes metaphors fre- 
« quently, but they are ſo natural, that they ſeem 


& leſs to aſſume the place of other words, than to 


« poſleſs\their own: all this is accompanied with 
% harmony and cadence ſurpriſingly various, and 
« yet far from affectation. He aptly employs the 
« moſt beautiful figures, which add a ſtrong luſtre 
to his writings, We ſee the utmoſt art and juſt- 
« neſs in the order and plan of his work; and the 
„“ ſtile of the whole is eaſy, calm, and in an exqui- 
« ſite taſte. - In a word, if eloquence conſiſted in 
« beauty only, nothing could be fuperior to this 
« orator, Of the three parts which conſtitute it, 
« he is a perfect maſter of the two firit; I mean 
* thoſe which tend to pleaſe and inſtruct; but he is 
« quite deficient in. the third ſpecies, which is the 
«© moſt conſiderable; I mean that by which the 
« paſſions are moved.“ 

We ought cei tainly to ſet a high value upon this 
kind of eloquence : but in what light will it appear, 
when compared to the great and the ſublime, which 
is the characteriſtic of that of Demolthenes? The 
latter reſemb'es thoſe beautiful and magnificent 
buildings, formed after the taſte of antient architec- 
ture, that admits only of ſimple ornaments ; the firſt 
view of which, and much more the plan, the œco— 
nomy and diſtribution of the ſeveral parts, exhibit 
ſomething ſo great, noble, and majeſtic, that they 
ſtrike and charm the artiſt at the ſame inſtant. The 
other may be compared to houſes built in an elegant 
and delicate taſte, to which art and opulence have 
annexed whatever is rich and ſplendid; in which 
gold and marble are every where ſeen, and where 
the eye is perpetually delighted with ſomething cu- 
rious and exquiſite. 

There is a third kind of eloquence, which, in my 
opinion, is alſo inferior to the ſecond, and may lead 
us inſenſibly to ſomething worſe ; I mean that which 
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abonnds with ſallies of wit, bright thoughts, and a 
kind of points, which are now ſo much in vogue. 


Theſe are ſupported in ſome of our writers by the 
juſtneſs of ideas, the ſtrength of argument, the or- 


der and ſeries of diſcourſe, and natural beauty of 


genius ; but, as the laſt qualities are very uncom- 
mon, we have juſt reaſon to fear, that their imitators 
will copy all the vices and defects of their ſtile, as 
did Seneca's imitators; for theſe, by copying only 
his faults, were as much inferior to the model they 
propoſed to follow, as Seneca himſelf to the an- 
cients, | TY 
The bar was always, but now more than ever, 
an enemy to this dazzling affected ſtile. The grave 
diſcourſes of thoſe judicious magiſtrates, who, when 
they preſcribe the true rules of eloquence every year 
to pleaders, point out at the ſame time perfect mo- 
dels to them, are ſtrong barriers againſt a vicious 
taſte, and contribute very much towards perpetu- 
ating, in courts of juſtice, . that happy traditional 
good taſte, as well as juſt ſentiments, which they 
have ſo long retained. | . ety 
Before I conclude this article, I ſhall treat a point 
in which ſeveral young ſtudents will one day want 
to be inſtructed ; I mean to point out the ſtile proper 
for reports. This branch is of much more frequent 
uſe, and more extenſive, in our days, than the elo- 
quence of the bar ; for it takes in all who are con- 
cerned in the law, and is practiſed in all the ſuperior 
and inferior courts, in all companies, in all public 
offices, and in all commiſſions, To ſucceed in this 
kind of declaration, is as glorious as the pleading of 
cauſes, and as uſeful for the defence of juſtice and 
' innocence. However, I can treat but very lightly 
of this matter here, and will only explain the prin 
ciples of it, without being very particular, 
- 1 am ſenſible, that every company and every 
court have their particular es and cuſtoms in re- 
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porting caſes, but all have the ſame foundation; 
and the ſtile, on theſe occaſions, muſt be the ſame 
every where. There is a ſort of eloquence peculiar 
to this kind of diſcourſe, which conſiſts, if I am not 
miſtaken, in ſpeaking with perſpicuity and elegance. 
The end propoſed by a perſon who reports caſes, 
is, to inform the judges, his colleagues, of the af- 
fair, upon which they are to give judgment in con- 
junction with him: He is charged, in their names, 
with the examination of it; he becomes on that oc- 


caſion, the eye, as it were, of the company: he 


communicates to them all the lights and informations 
poſſible. But to do this effect ually, the ſubjects he 
undertakes to treat muſt be methodized in ſuch a 
manner, the ſeveral facts and proofs ſo diſpoſed, 


and the whole ſo perſpicuous and clear, that all may 


eaſily comprehend the report. All things mult con- 
fpire to this perſpicuity, the thoughts, the expreſ- 
ſions, the turns, and even the utterance, which 
muſt be diſtin&, eaſy, and calm. 5 

J obſerved, that to beauty muſt be joined perſpi- 
cuity, becauſe we muſt often pleaſe, in order to in- 
ſtruct. Judges are but men, and though they are 
attached to truth and juſtice, abſtracted from all 
other conſiderations, it is however proper to attach 
them ſtill more ſtrongly to them by ſomething taking 
and delightful. Cauſes, which are generally ob- 
ſcore, and full of difficulties, occaſion tediouſneſs 
and diſguſt, if the perſon, who makes the report, 
does not take care to render it agreeable by a certain 
elegance and delicacy of wit, which ſtrikes us with- 
out affecting to diſplay itſelf, and, by a certain charm 
and grace, awakens and excites the attention of the 
hearers. f | 
* Addreſſes to the paſſions, wherein the greateſt 
force of eloquence. conſiſts in other caſes, are here 
abſolutely prohibited. The perſon who makes the 
report, does not ſpeak as an advocate, but as a 
| judge. 
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judge. In this view he maintains one of the cha- 
racteriſtics of the law, which, while it is ſerene and 
calm itſelf, points out the rule and duty; and as he 
himſelf is commanded to be free from, paſſions, he is 
not allowed to attempt to excite them in others. 

This manner of ſpeaking, which is not ſupported 
either by the beauty of thoughts and expreſſions, by 
the boldneſs of figures, or by the pathos of the paſ- 
ſions, but which has only an eaſy, ſimple, and na- 
tural air and turn in it, is the only one fit for re- 
ports, and at the ſame time not ſo eaſy to attain as 
may be imagined. ä N 

I would willingly apply what Tully ſays of Scau- 
rus's eloquence ro that of one who makes reports. 
This orator tells us, that it did not ſuit the vivacity 
of pleading, but was very well adapted to the gra- 
vity of a ſenator, who was more conſiderable for his 
folidity and dignity than for the pomp and ſhew, 
and whoſe conſummate prudence, - joined to the 
higheſt ſincerity, forced the auditors to give their 
conſent. For on this occaſion the reputation of a 
judge conſtitutes part of his eloquence, and the idea 
we entertain of his integrity, adds great weight and 
authority to his dilcourle. | 

It is therefore manifeſt, that thofe who would 
ſucceed in reports muſt carefully ſtudy the firſt, or 
{imple kind of eloquence; muſt enter thoroughly 
mto the genius and taſte of it, and copy from the 
beſt models; muſt uſe the ſecond ſpecies of elo- 
quence, viz, the flowery and mediate. kind, very 
ſparingly ; borrow only a few touches and beauties 
from it with a wiſe eircumſpection, and that very 
rarely; but as to the third kind, (the ſublime ſtile) 
they muſt abſolutely never make uſe of it. 

The practice of the univerſities, eſpecially in the 
claſſes of rhetoric and philoſophy, may be very uſe- 


ful to young people, in preparing them for making 


reports. After. explaining one of Tully's orations, 
the 
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the pupils are obliged to give an account of it, to 
diſplay its ſeveral parts, to diſtinguith the various 
proofs, and make remarks upon ſuch paſſages as 
are. ſtrong or weak: In philoſophy like wiſe, it is 
the cuſtom, after reading lame excellent treatiſes of 
that kind to them, ſuch as Des Cartes and Mal- 
branche, to diſcuſs them thoroughly, to reduce ar- 
guments, which often are very long and abſtracted, 
to ſome concifeneſs and perſpicuity, to ſet the dif- 
ficulties and objections in their full light, and to 
ſubjoin the ſolutions deduced from them. I have 
heard young lawyers own, that of all the Univerſity 
exerciſes this was the moſt advantageous, and of the 
greateſt uſe to them in reports. 
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XVIII. The Life of John Milton. 
our MILTON, a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, 


and famous alſo for his politics, was deſcended 


from a very ancient family at Milton, aear Abing- 
don in Oxfordſhire. His grandfather, Mr. John 
Milton, was under-ranger of the foreſt of Shotover, 
near Oxford, and a zealous papilt. His father, 
whoſe name was likewife John Milton, embraced 
the Proteſtant religion in his youth, and was on that 
account diſinherited. Upon this he went to. Lon- 
don, and applied himſelf to the buſineſs of a ſcri- 
vener ; and marrying afterwards a gentlewoman of 
a good family, he ſettled in a houſe which he pur- 
chaſed in Bread-ſtreet. Here our poet, his eldeſt 
ſon, was born the gth of December, 1608, and was 
trained with great care in virtue and piety from his 
infancy, by his parents. He bad firſt a private tutor 
at home, one Mr. Young, with whom he held an 
affectionate correſpondence far ſeveral years: after- 


wards. 
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wards he was put to St. Paul's ſchool, where he 
applied ſo intenſely to books that he hurt his coniti- 
tution, which was none of the ſtrongeſt; for from 
his twelfth year he generally ſat up half the night at 
his ſtudies, and this, with his frequent head-achs, is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt ruin of his eyes. He 
made an extraordinary progreſs, and gave ſome 
early ſpecimens, both in Latin and Engliſh, of an 
admirable genius for poetry. 

In 1625, when he was ſeventeen years of age, he 
was admitted of Chriſt's College in Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, after- 
wards Biſhop of Roſs in Ireland; and in 1628 pro- 
ceeded to batchelor of arts, havin neglected no 
part of academical learning, although his chief de- 
light lay in cultivating his poetical talents. His fa- 
ther deſigned him for the church, nor had he any 
other intentions for ſome time; but afterwards, 
growing out of humour with the public adminiſtra- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and from thence diſſatis- 
fied with the eſtabliſhed form of church government, 
he dropped all thoughts of that kind. 

Buy the intentions of my parents and friends,” 
ſays he in one of his tracts, I was deſtined of a 
child, and in mine own reſolutions, to the 
60 church, till coming to ſome maturity of years, 
« and perceiving what tyranny had invaded it, that 
% he who would take orders muſt ſubſcribe flave; 
% and take an oath withal, which unleſs he took 
© with a conſcience that could retch, he muſt either 
* ſtrain, perjure, or ſplit his faith, I thought it 
be better to prefer a blameleſs ſilence before the ſa- 
<* cred office of ſpeaking, bought and begun with 
«« ſervitude and forſwearing. ? 
After he had taken the degree of maſter of arts; 
which was in 1632, he left the Univerſity, and re- 
turned to his father, who having acquired a compe- 
ede of EO with which he was ſatisfied, had 
x quitted 


at home, one Mr. You 
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the-pupils are obliged to give an account of it, to 
diſplay its ſeveral parts, to diſtinguiſh the various 
proofs, and make remarks upon ſuch paſſages as 
are. ſtrong or weak: In philoſophy like wiſe, it is 
the cuſtom, after reading lame excellent treatiſes of 
that kind to them, ſuch as Des Cartes and Mal- 
branche, to diſcuſs them thoroughly, to reduce ar- 
guments, which often are very long and abſtracted, 
to ſome conciſeneſs and perſpicuity, to ſet the dif- 
fculties and objections in their full light, and to 
ſabjom the ſolutions deduced from them. I have 
heard young lawyers own, that of all the Univerſity 
exerciſes this was the moſt advantageous, and of the 
greateſt uſe to them in reports. | 
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XVII. The Life of John Milton. 
1 MILTON, a moſt illuſtrious Engliſh poet, 


and famous alſo for his politics, was deſcended 


from a very ancient family at Milton, aear Abing- 
don in Oxfordſhire. His grandfather, Mr. John 
Milton, was under-ranger of the foreſt of Shotover, 
near Oxford, and a zealous papiſt. His father, 
whoſe name was likewife John Milton, embraced 
the Proteſtant religion in his youth, and was on that 
account diſinherited. Upon this he went to Lon- 
don, and applied himſelf to the buſineſs of a ſcri- 
vener ; and marrying afterwards a gentlewoman of 
a good family, he ſettled in a houſe which he pur- 
chaſed in Bread-ſtreet. Here our poet, his eldeſt 
ſon, was born the gth of December, 1608, and was 
trained with great care in virtue and-piety from his 
infancy, by his parents. He bad firſt a private tutor 
with whom he held an 
affectionate correſpondence for ſeveral years: _ 

wards. 
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wards he was put to St. Paul's ſchool, where he 
applied ſo intenſely to books that he hurt his coniti- 
tution, which was none of the ſtrongeſt; for from 
his twelfth year he generally ſat up half the night at 
his ſtudies, and this, with his frequent head. 5. rag is 
ſuppoſed to have been the firſt ruin of his eyes. He 
made an extraordinary progreſs, and gave ſome 
early ſpecimens, both in Latin and Engliſh, of an 
admirable genius for poetry. 

In 1625, when he was ſeventeen years of age, he 
was admitted of Chriſt's College in Cambridge, 
under the tuition of Mr. William Chappel, after- 
wards Biſhop of Roſs in Ireland; and in 1628 pro- 
ceeded to batchelor of arts, having neglected no 
part of academical learning, although his chief de- 
light lay in cultivating his poetical talents. His fa- 
ther deſigned him for the church, nor had he any 
other intentions for ſome time; but afterwards, 
growing out of humour with the public adminiſtra- 
tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs, and from thence diſſatis- 
fed with the eſtabliſhed form of church government, 
he dropped all thoughts of that kind, | 
+ © By the intentions of my parents and friends,” 
ſays he in one of his tracts, “ I was deſtined of a 
« child, and in mine own reſolutions, to the 
4 church, till coming to ſome maturity of years, 
and perceiving what tyranny had invaded it, that 
e he who would take orders muſt ſubſcribe lave; 
© and take an oath withal, which unleſs he took 
with a conſcience that could retch, he muſt either 
« ſtrain, perjure, or ſplit his faith, I thought it 
© better to prefer a blameleſs ſilence before the ſa- 
* cred office of ſpeaking, bought and begun with 


« ſervitude and forſwearing.” 


After he had taken the degree of maſter of arts, 


which was in 163 2, he left the Univerſity, and re- 
turned to his father, who having acquired a compe- 
ys of — with which he was ſatisfied, had 
| quitted 
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quitted buſineſs, and ſettled himfelf at Horton, 
near Colnbrook, in Buckinghamſhire. In a five 
year's retirement here, he enriched his mind with 
the choiceſt ſtores of Grecian and Roman learning, 
drawn from the beſt authors in each language, con- 
ſtantly keeping his eye upon poetry, for the ſake 
and ſervice of which chiefly theſe treaſures were 


collected: and the poems intitled Comus, Allegro, 


PPenſeroſo, and Lycidas, all written within this 
period, would have tranſmitted his. fame to the 
lateſt poſterity, if he had nevey performed any thing 
elſe. The maſk of Comus was wrote in 1634, and 
afterwards printed under the following title: A 
Mak, prefented at Ludlow Caſtle, 1634, on Mͤf- 
chaelmaſſe-night, before the Right Honourable John 
Earl of Bridgwater, Viſcount Brackley, Lord-Pre- 
ſident of Wales, and one of his Majeſty's moſt ho- 
nourable Privy Council; and the dedication, by 
Mr. Henry Lawes, who. ſet the muſic, ſhews that 
Milton wrote it at the ſolicitation of che Bridgwater 


family. In his Lycidas he laments the death of Mr. 


Edward King, fellow of Chriſt's college in Cam- 
bridge, who was drowned Auguſt ro, 1637, aged 
25 years, in his paſſage from Cheſter to Ireland, 
where his father was Secretary to King Charles J. 
In the mean time he was not here ſo wrapped up 
in- his poetry, but that he kept the beſt company, 
made frequent-excurſions to London to buy books, 
and even cultivated other arts, as mathematics and 
muſic. | | | 

© Upon the death of his mother, of whom he has 
ſpoken very reſpedtfully, he obtained leave to tra- 
vel abroad; and having procured ſome recommen- 


dations, as well as proper advice for his conduct, 


from his neighbour Sir Henry Wotton, then Pro- 
voſt of Eton college, he ſet out in the ſpring of the 
year 1638, accompanied with one ſervant, who 
attended him through his travels, He arrived in 

France, 
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France, and paſſing a few days at Paris, where he 
had procured an introduction to tiſe celebrated Hugo 
Grotius, by means of the Engliſh ambaſſador there, 
he took the dire& road to Nice ; there he embarked 
for Genoa, and paſſed from thence through Leghorn 
and Piſa to Florence, in which city he ſpent two 
months, and diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much by his 
talent in poetry, that he was treated with ſingular 
reſpe& and kindneſs by perſons of the firſt rank 
both for quality and learning: He received alſo en- 


comiums from Rome ; one of which, written by 
Salvaggi, was this diſtich: | 


. «© Grecia Meonida, jactet ſibi Roma Maronem : 
« Anglia Miltonum j actat utrique parem.” 


Of which Mr. Dryden's celebrated epigram- of 


ſix lines, conſtantly prefixed to Paradiſe Loſt, is 
little more than a tranſlation, 


© Three poets in three diſtant ages born, 
Greece, Italy, and England did adorn. 

«© The firſt in majeſty of thought ſurpaſſed, 
I he next in gracefulneſs : in both the laſt, 
«© The force of nature could no further go, 


% To make a third, the joined the other two.“ 


/ 


From Florence he paſſed through Sienna to 
Rome, where he ſtaid likewiſe two months, and 
was honoured with the acquaintance of ſeveral 
learned men, particularly with that of Holſtenius, 


keeper of the Vatican library, who ſhewed him the- 


curioſities of it, and introduced him alſo to Cardinal 
Barberini, who ſhewed him extraordinary civilities, 
His next remove was to Naples, whence his defi 

was to paſs into Sicily and Greece ; but hearing of 


the commotions then beginning in England, his li- 
terary curioſity gave way to his religious zeal, which 
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reſe to ſuch a & lime and glorious height, that he 
returned all in a heat to Rome, and was with dif- 
ficulty / reſtrained from defending Proteſtantiſm 
openly.. He paid little regard to Sir Henry Wot- 
tees advice, which was, „to keep his thoughts 
cioſe and his conntenance open :?? He had greatly 
offended againſt it at Naples, where he had talked 
freely upon matters of religion, inſomuch that the 
famous Giovanni Baptiſta Manſo, who had doi.e him 
conſiderable favours, and intended him more if he 
had been more reſerved, diſmiſſed him with the fol- 
lowing diſtich, alluding to that indiſcretion, and to 
Pope Gregory's remark upon the beauty of the Eng- 
liſh youths : | 5 


&« Ut mens, forma, decor, facies, mos, ſi pietas ſic ; 
&« Non Anglus, verum hercle angelus ipſe fores.” 


He ſtaid two months at Rome, and as long at 
Florence, making only a ſhort excurſion to Lucca; 
then croſſing the Apennine, he paſſed by the way of 
Bologna and Ferrara to Venice, where ſtaying only 
one month, he went through Verona, Milan, and 
along the Alps, down Leman lake to Geneva, after 
ſpending ſome time in this city, where he contracted 
a friendſhip with Giovanni Diodati, and Frederic 
Spanheim, he returned through France, and arrived 
in England after fifteen months abſence. It was 
about the time of the King's ſecond expedition 
againſt the Scots, in which his forces under Lord 
Conway were defeated by General Leſley, Augult 
29, 1639. | : 

His father having left Horton, reſided with a 
younger ſon at Reading in Berkſhire ; but our poet 
thought it expedient to continue in London, and 
hired a lodging in St. Bride's church-yard, in Fleet- 


ſtreet, where he employed himſelf in educating and 


inſtructing his ſiſter's two ſons, Edward and John 
Phillips : 
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Phillips: and being ſolicited by ſeveral friends the 
ſame favour for their children, he took a handſome 
8 in Alder ſgate- ſtreet fit for the purpoſe. 


ere he formed the plan of his academical inſtitu- 


tion, afterwards ſet forth in his Treatiſe of Educa- 
tion, in which he leads his ſcholar from Lilly, as he 


expreſſes it, to his commencing maſter of arts. His 


method of teaching being deſigned to ſubvert the 
Univerſity education, of which -he always thought 
ill, was totally the reverſe of that commonly prac- 
tiſed in ſchools; fo that we are not to wonder if it 


never was followed. But though Milton was thus 
employed in the education of children; though he 
was at the ſame time projecting the plan of ſome. 


great poem, for he was not yet determined as to 
the kind from which he expected to reap immortal 
fame, yet in 1641 he found time to give vent to 
that wrath which he had been ti ing up for ſome 
years againſt the prelates, by publiſhing the five fol- 
lowing pieces: I he firſt is intitled, Of Reformation 


touching Church Diſcipline in England, and the 


Cauſes that have hitherto hindered it: the ſecond, 
Of Prelatical Epiſcopacy, and whether it may be 
deduced from the Apoſtolical Times, by Virtue of 
thoſe Teſtimonies which are alledged to that Pur- 
poſe in ſome late Treatiſes, one whereof goes under 
the name of James Archbiſhop of Armagh: the 
third, The Reaſon of Church Government urged 
againſt the Prelacy: the fourth, Animadverſions 
upon the Remonſtrant's Defence againſt Smectym- 
nuus: the fifth, An Apology. for dmectymnuus. 

In 1643 he married a daughter of Richard Powell, 
Eſq; of 5 oreſthill, in Oxfordſhire, a gentleman. of 


* eſtate and reputation, but a firm Royaliſt; and 
is daughter had not cohabited with her huſband 
much above a month, when, under a pretence of 
viſiting her friends, ſne deſerted him. Mr. John 
Phillips, who wrote his uncle's life, imputes this 

22 deſertion 
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deſertion to the different principles of the two fami- 


lies, and ſuppoſes, that ſome of Mr. Powell's might 
poſſibly be engaged in the King's ſervice, who by 
that time had his head quarters at Oxford, and 


therefore might begin to repent cf having formed a 


connexion, which they thought would be a blot in 
their eſcutcheon, whenever that court ſhould come 
to flourith again, as they then expected it ſoon 


would. Milton ſent repeated meſſage: and letters 
to her, but ſhe took no notice of them, nor enter- 


tained the leaſt thought of returning; upon which 
he became ſo incenſed, that he made a reſolution 
never to receive her any more, - and wrote four 


pieces in defence of that reſolution. The firſt is in- 


titled, The Doctrine and Diſcipline of Divorce re- 
ſtored, to the good of both Sexes, from the Bond- 
age of the Canon Law, and other Miſtakes, to the 
true Me ming of Scripture in Law and Goſpel com- 


pared, &c. The grand poſition which he maintains 


in this treatiſe is, that“ indifpoſition, unfitneſs, or 
e contrariety of mind, ariſing from a cauſe in na- 
ce ture unchanpeable, hindering, and ever likely to 
« hinder, the main benefits of conjugal fociety, 
«© which are ſolace and peace, is a greater reaſon of 
© divorce than natural frigidity, eſpecially if-there 


e he no children, and that there be mutual con- 


« ſent.” The ſecond piece was, The Judgment 
of Martin Bucer concerning Divorce, &c. the third, 
Tetrachordon, or Expoſitions upon the four chief 
Places in Scriptufe which treat of Marriage, or 
Nullities in Marriage, &c. the fourth, Colaſterion, 
a Reply to a nameleſs Anfwer againſt the Doctrine 
and Diſcipline of Divorce. Milton did ſomething 
more to convince the world of the {ſincerity of his 
opinion, and reſolution founded thereon ; he even 
proceeded to make his addreſſes to a young lady of 
great wit and beauty, with a deſign to marry her: 


but this proceeding, which was intended to cut off 
all 


ſubn 


that 


. 
all thoughts of a reſtoration, proved the very means 
of effecting it. | 
In the mean time, he did not ſuffer this incident 


to affect his care and afliduity in the academy; and 


in 1644, at the requeſt of his friend Mr. Samuel 
Hartlib, to whom it is addreſſed, he publiſhed his 


{mall piece upon education ; and aiſo another piece, 


mtitled, Areopagitica, or a Speech for the Liberty 
of unlicenſed Printing. His father: being come to 
live with him upon the ſurrender of Reading, in 
April 1643, and his academy increaſing, he hired a 
larger houſe in Barbican; but before his removal 


thither, viſiting a relati n in the neighbourhood, he 


was ſurpriſed with the entrance of his wife, who 
ſubmitting herſelf, implored pardon and reconci- 
liation on her knees. 231 

He took her ag in to his boſom, and received her 
as ſoon as he was ſettled at his new houſe in Barbi- 


can, about July 1645. Vir. Elijah Fenton, in his 
Life of Milton, obſerves, that it is not to be 


doubted, but the above mentioned interview be- 
tween Milton and his wife muſt wonderfully affect 


him; and that perhaps the impreſſions it made on 


his imagination contributed much to the painting 
that pathetic ſcene in Paradiſe Loſt, where Adam's 
reconciliation to Eve aſter her fall is thus deſcribed. 


60 Soon his heart relented 


% Towards her his life ſo late, and ſole delight, 


«© Now at his feet ſubmiſſive in diltreſs.”” 


This ſame year, 1645, he publiſtied his Juvenile 
Poems, both Latin and Engliſh; the tongs of 
which were ſet to muſic by the famous Henry 
Lawes, gentleman of the King's chapel, and one of 
his Majeity*s private muſic. 

Upon the death of his father, which happened 


about the year 1647, his wife's friends took their 


2 leave 


leave of him: for it may be ſaid, much to his ho- 
nour, that he had ſheltered them under his roof 
from the time of his re-union with her; nor did 
they leave him till Mr. Powell's affairs were accom- 
modated by Milton's intereſt with the victorious 
party. The ſame year he removed to a ſmaller 
houſe in Holborn, and kept clofe to his ſtudies, 
pleaſed to obſerve the public affairs daily tending to 
the great end of his wiſhes, till all was compleated 
in the deſtruction of kingly government by the death 
of the king. But after this blow was ftruck, the 
noiſe that was raiſed againſt it by the Preſbyterians 
making him apprehenſive of a miſcarriage in the de- 
fign of ſeltliug a commonwealth, he appeared again 
publicly, in a piece intitled, The Tenure of Kings 
and Magiſtrates, proving that it is lawful, and hath 
deen held ſo through all ages, for any who have the 
power, to call io account a tyrant or wicked king, 
and after due conviction to depoſe and put him to 
death, if the ordinaty magiſtrate have neglected or 
denied to do it; and that they, who of late ſo much 
blame depoſing, are the men that did it themſelves, 
1649 : and the Scotch Preſbyterians ſettled at Belfaſt 
in Ireland, revolting ſoon after from the parlia- 
ment, and joining the Marquis of Ormond, he ſet 
his pen to work, to prevent the dangers threatening 
the new eſtabliſhment by theſe proceedings. The 
piece is intitled, Obſervations on the Articles of 
Peace between James Earl of Ormond, for King 
Charles I. on the one hand, and the Iriſh Papiſts 
and Rebels on the other hand, &c. and Animadver- 
ſions on the Seotch Preſbytery at Belfaſt, dated Fe- 
bruary x5, 1648. This piece was no ſooner dif. 
patched, than he entered upon his Hiſtory of Eng- 
land, a work planned likewiſe in the ſame Repub- 
lican ſpirit, being undertaken, as he declares him- 
ſelf, with a view of preſerving his country from 
ſubmitting to any monarchical government in any 

future 


6. 


future time, from the example of the paſt, The 


four firſt books were finiſhed at this time, and the, 
two following afterwards : The whole is inſerted in 


the firſt volume of Kennet's Hiſtory of England. 

It was his deſign to have gone on with his Hiſtory 
of England, but he was prevented. by being taken 
into the ſervice of the Commonwealth, and by being 
made Latin Secretary to the Council of State, who 


reſolved neither to write to others abroad, nor to- 


receive any anſwers, except in the Latin tongue, 
which was common to them all; and the famous 
„or the Portraiture of his ſacred Majeſty, 


in his ſolitudes and ſufferings, coming out about this 


time, that is, m 1649, our author, by the command 
of his maſters, wrote and publiſhed his the 
ſame y-ar. In 1651 he publiſhed his celebrated 
piece, intitled, Pro Populo Anglicano Defenſio, 
contra Claudii Salmaſii Defenſionem Regiam; which 
performance-ſpread his fame over all Europe. He 
undertook it at the ordecs. alſo of his maſters, but, 
as he himſelf tells us, without any. vicw of a re- 
ward ;*” and Mr. Toland ſays, “ that the one thou- 
ſand pounds which he received for it from the com- 
monwealth, was given him afterwards.” While he 


was wiiting this piece, he loſt his eye-fight, Which 


had been decaying for ſeveral years ; nevertheleſs 
he perſiſted in defending the cauſe he had utider- 
taken, with as much ſpirit and reſolution as before. 
In 1632,. was printed at London, Joannis Phillippi 
Angli Reſponſio ad Apologiam anonymi cujuſdam 


Tenebrionis pro Rege & Populo Anglicano infan- 
tiſſimam: by which title Milton had a mind to give 


the honour to his nephew and ward, Mr. John 


Phillips, who might indeed prepare the firſt draught; 


but that was ſo carefully examined and amended by 


Milton, as to paſs for his owh. I his year he loſt 


his wife, who died ſoon after the delivery of her 


fourth child; but he ſoon married a ſecond, going 
| | + ae 1 * 
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on, in the bean time, as uſual, with the buſineſs 
of his pen. In 1654 he publiſhed his Defenſio Se- 
cunda pro Populo Anglicano, contra infamem Li- 


bellum anonymum, cui Titulus, Regii ſanguinis 
 clamor ad Cœlum adverſus Parricidas Anglicanos. 


Milton treats Alexander Morus as the author of the 
Regii ſanguinis clamor, &c. and abuſes him terribly ; 
but Morus was only the publiſher, the book being 
actually written by Peter du Moulin the younger, 
afterwards prebendary of Canterbury. Morus re- 
plying, Milton attacked him the year after, in an- 
other piece, intitled, Defenſio pro ſe, &c. in which, 


unwilling to own his miſtake, he perſiſts in Morus 


being the author of the above work ; and ſo the 
controverſy ended. | 25 
Being now at eaſe from ſtate adverſaries and pub - 


lic conteſts, he had leiſure again to proſecute his 


own ſtudies and private 14 * particularly his 
Hiſtory of Britain, and his new Nheſaurus Linguæ 
Latinæ, according to the method of Robert Ste- 
phens. He had began this laſt work long before, 
and went on with it at times to his dying day ; yet 
the papers were found after his death fo irregular 
and deficjent, that they could not. be made fit for 
the, preſs : But they gave birth to the Cambridge 
Dictionary, publiſhed in 1693, Ito, the editors of 
e 


which obſerve, that they made three large folio vo- 


lumes, containing a collection out of all the beſt and 


pureſt Roman authors, In 1658; he publiſhed Sir 


Walter Raleigh's Cabinet Council, containing the 
chief acts of empire, and myſteries of ſtate, &c. 


and the year after two tracts, namely, A Treatiſe 
of the Civil Power in Eccleſiaſtical Cauſes, and Con- 
ſiderations touching the likelieſt Means to remove 


Hirelings out of the Church. Upon the diſſolution 


of the parliament by the army, after Richard Crom- 
well had been obliged to reſign the proteQorſhip, 
Milton wrote a letter, in, which he lays down the 
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model of a commonwealth ; not ſuch as he thought 
the beſt, but what might be the moſt readily ſettled 
at that time, to prevent the reſtoration of kingly 
government and domeſtic diſorders, till a more fa- 
vourable ſeaſon, and better diſpoſition for erefting 
a perfect democracy. He drew up likewiſe another 
piece with the ſame view, which ſeems to have been 
addreſſed to General Monk ; and in February, this 
year, 1659-60, upon a proſpect of the King's re- 
turn, he publiſhed A ready and eaſy Way to eſtabliſh 
a free Commonwealth. This was ſoon after attacked 


in a burleſque pamphlet, pretended to be written 
by Mr. James Harrington's Republican club, and 


printed under the title of The Cenſure of the Rota 
upon Mr. Milton's book, intitled, The ready and 


eaſy way to eſtabliſh a free Commonwealth, Lon- 


don, printed by Paul Giddy, printer to the Rota, 
at the Windmill in Turn- again- lane, 1660. A ſer- 
mon being preached by Dr. Matthew Griffith, at 
Mercer's chapel in March, and afterwards pub- 
liſhed - with this title, The Fear. of God and the 
King, Milton wrote and publiſhed immediately brief 
notes upon it, which were as ſpeedily remarked 
upon by Roger L'Eſftrange, in a piece intitled, No 
_ Guides, printed in his Apology, at London, 
1660, x 

Perceiving the King's reſtoration unavoidable, he 
began to caſt about for his own ſafety. He was re- 
moved from the office of Latin Secretary to the par- 
lament juſt before; and it is manifeſt that he ac- 
quitted himfelf well in the execution of it. His let- 
ters which are publiſhed, are an illuſtrious proof of 
his abſolute maſtery in that language : They are 
compoſed upon the moſt difficult ſubjects, and may 
ferve as the beſt models to his ſucceſſors in that poſt. 
To theſe are generally added the proteQor's mani- 


feſto, containing; the reaſons of his making war with 


Spain in 1655, as being the undoubted production 
of 
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of Milton's pen; and ſome have, not without pro- 
bability, given him the honour of the Latin verſes 
ſometimes aſcribed to his friend Andrew Marvell, 
and ſent with his picture as a preſent to Chriſtiana, 
Queen of Sweden, In the mean time, Milton with- 
drew to a fliend's houſe in Bartholomew-cloſe ; and 
by this means, although his Iconoclaſtes, and Pro 
Populo Anglicano Defenſio were both burnt by the 
hangman, yet he eſcaped the particular proſecution 
at lt intended againſt him. His friends, the fa- 
mous Andrew Marvell particulaily, then member 
for Hull, acted vigorouſly in his behalf, and made a 
conſiderable party for him in the Houſe of Com- 


mons; anda juſt eſteem for his admirable parts and 


learning baving procured him many ſavourers, even 
among thoſe who deteſted his principles, he was in- 
cluded in the general am neſty. As ſoon as the ſtorm 
was quite blown over, he quitted his hiding-place, 
and tock a houſe in Holborn, near Red-lion-fields ; 
for ever ſince the year 1652 he had lived in Petty- 
France, Weſtminſter, in a houle which opened into 
St. James's Park. He ſoon removed to Jewin- 
ſtreet, near Alderſgate; from whence, mar/ying a 
third wife, he not long after removed to a houſe in 
the Artillery-walk, leading to Bunhill-fields. Mr. 
Phillips obſerves, that this was his laſt ſtage in this 
world; but it was of many years continuance, 
more, perhaps, than he had in any other place. 
Here, we are told, that he uſed to fit. in a grey 
coarſe cloth coat, at. the door, in warm ſummer 


weather, to enjoy the freſh air; and thus, as well 


as in his own room, received the viſits of perſons of 
diſtinguiſhed parts and quality. | 
Though Milton's circumſtances were much re- 
duced by ſome very conſiderable loſſes at the Re- 
ſtoration, yet his principles not ſuffering, him to ſeek 
or to accept any public employment at court, for it 
is ſaid that Charles II. would have continued him 
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Latin Secretary, he ſat down to his ſtudies, and ap- 
plied himſelf diligently to finiſh his grand poem. In 
this purſuit he had a perſon to read to him; and 
Mr. Thomas Ellwood, afterwards an eminent 
writer among the Quakers, attended him for this 
purpoſe, and went every tay in the aftemoon, ex- 
cept Sunday, to read to him ſome book in Latin. 


In 1665, he retired with His family from the plague 


to a ſmall houſe which was hired for him at St. 
Giles's Chalfont, in Buckinghamſhire; and there 
Mr. Ellwood viſiting him, had Paradife Loſt, then 
finiſhed, put into his hands by Milton; who de- 
fired © that he would read it over, and give him 
«« his judgment.” Upon returning it, 1 
and freely did ſo: and after ſome far ther diſ- 
«© courſe about it,“ ſays Mr. Ellwood, ©* I plea- 
« fantly told him, that he had ſaid much of Para- 
te dife loſt, but what had he to ſay of Paradiſe 
*« found?” From this hint he began his Paradiſe 
Regained, and finiſhed it not long after his return 
to London, which was as ſoon as the ſickneſs was 
over in 1666. Paradiſe: . oſt was publiſhed in 1667 
in 1670, Paradiſe Regained, a poem in four books, 
to which was added, - Samſon Agoniſtes, a dramatic 
poem. The ſecond edition of Paradiſe Loſt came 
out in 1654, in which, among other alterations, 
was this, that the poem, which at firſt contained 
only ten, was divided into twelve books. The 
third edition was publiſned in 1678 ; and the fourth; 
a very pompous one in foiio, with Paradiſe Re- 
ined, and Samſon Agoniſtes annexed :0 it, in 
1688, by ſubſcription, wherein appears the names 
of Dorſet, Waller, Dryden, and all the men of 
diſtinguiſhed talents in polite literature at that time. 
It has gone through numberleſs editions ſince, par- 
ticnlarly one in 1727, 8vo. with an account of Mil. 
ton's Life, by Mr. Elijah Fenton, and another in 
1749, by Dr. Newton, in 4to, and afterwards in 
| 8yo, 
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8vo, with notes of various authors. Dr. Bentley 
publiſhed an edition of this poem in 1732, 4to, but 
it did not grow into any credit; for it was attacked 
by ſeveral writers, particularly by Dr Zachary 
Pearce, now Biſhop of Rocheſter, who in 1733 
publiſhed. at London, in 8vo, A Review of the Text 
of the Twelve Books of Viiiton's Paradiſe Loſt, in 
which the chief of Dr. Bentley's emendations are 
conſidered, and: ſeveral other emendations and ob. 
ſervations are offered to the public Dr. Pearce 
obſer ves in this piece, that Milton took the fir ſt hint 
of his deſign, to write a tragedy upon the ſubject of 
his poem, from an Italian tragedy called Hl Paradiſo: 
Perſo: for it is certain, that Milton firſt deſigned a 
tragedy; and there are ſtill extant ſeveral plans of; 
Paradiſe Loſt in the form of a tragedy, in our poet's 
own hand-writing. It may be as well to oblerve 
here, that Dr. Newton afterwards publiſhed a 
third volume, in the ſame variorum manner as the 
two former, containing Paradiſe Regained, Samſon 
Agoniſtes, and the reſt 
complete collection of his poetical works has ſinc 
been printed in three volumes octavo. | 
To go on with cur author. In 1669 he pub» 
liſhed his Hiſtory of Britain, which he had been ſo 
long about: But Mr. Toland obſerves, that “ we 
© have not this hiſtory as it came out of his hands; 
* for the licenſers,“ he ſays, © thoſe ſworn officers 
© to deſiroy learning, liberty, and good ſenſe, ex- 
“ punged ſeveral paſſages of it, wherein he expoſed 
6. the ſuperſtition, pride, and cunning. of the Po- 
4 piſh monks in the Saxon times, but applied by 


{© the ſagacious licenſers to Charles II. 's biſhops.” 


Milton however beſtowed a copy of the uulicenſed 
papers on the Earl of Angleſea; and they have 
ſince been inſerted in their proper places. In 1672 
came out his Antis Logicæ plenior Inſtitutio ad Rami 
Methodum concinnata ; He had publiſhed in 1661, 
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Accidence commenced Grammar; and theſe pieces 
may ſerve as inſtances of one ot the greate!t geniuſes 
that ever lived, ſtooping to the loweſt and drieſt 
ſubjects, out of a zeal for right education, which ne 
ſhewed throughout his life. Upon the indulgence 

anted to the Diſſenters in 1673, he. publithed a 
— of univerſal t leration for ſectaries. of all de- 
nominations, except Papiſts, in a diſcourſe: inticled, 
Of true Religion, Hereſy, Schiſm, | oleration, and 
what beſt Means may be uſed againſt the Growth of 
Popery. There are ſome * — in this piece, 
which ſhew, that Milton had changed his opinion 
with regard to ſome. nice points touching doctrines 


ſince: his younger days; and it is obſervable, that he 


alſo changed it more than once with regard to the 
ſeveral fects of religion. For in his early years he 
was a favourer of the Puritans, in his middle age he 
was beſt pleaſed with the Independents and Ana- 
baptiſts, as allowing more liberty than others, and 
coming neareſt, in his opinion, to the primitive 
practice. | 
In .1674, he publiſhed Epiſtolarum Familiarium 
Liber I & Proluſiones quædam Oratoriæ in Colle- 
gio Chriſti habita; and a I eclaration of the Poles 
concerning the election of their king, John III. tran- 
ſlated by him from the Dutch. He died this year, at 
his houſe at Bunhill, in the beginning of November, 
and was interred near his father in the chancel of St. 
Gies Cripplegate : but no monument being found 
there after wards, a decent one was erected to his me- 
mary in 1737, in Weſtminſter-Abbey, by William 
Benſon, Eſq; one of the auditors of the Impreſt. 
Though his death was occaſioned by the gout, yet 
it was ſo eaſy, that the perſons in the room did not 
perceive the time of his expiring. He left ſome 
pieces in manuſcript ; among the reſt, /} he brief 
_ Hiſtory of Muſcovy, and of their leſs known coun- 
tries, lying Eaſtward of Rubia as far as 3 
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which was printed in 1682, in 890. His hiſtorical, 


political, and miſcellaneous works, were printed in 


three thin volumes folio, 1698, at London, though 
Amſterdam is mentioned in the title page, with the 


Life of the Author, by Mr. Toland ; but a more 
complete and Slogan edition of them was publifhed 


in two volumes folio, in 1738. To this edition is 
prefixed an account of the Life and Writings of Mil- 


ton, by Dr. Thomas Birch, with an appendix, con- 


taining two diſſertations: The firſt concerning the 
and concerning the prayer of Pa- 


mela, ſubjoined to ſeveral editions of that book : 
the ſecond, concerning the commiſſion ſaid to be 


=_ by King Charles I. in the year 1641, to the 
— r 


iſh Papiſts, for taking up arms againſt the Pro- 
teſtants in Ireland, In this edition alſo the ſeveral 
pieces are diſpoſed according to the order of their 
dates, with the addition of a Latin tract, omitted 


by Mr. Toland, concerning the reaſons of the war 


with Spain in 1655; and ſeveral pages in the Hiſtory 


of Britain, expunged by the licenſers of the preſs, 


and not to be met with in any former edition. 


Theſe proſe works of Milton have ſince been re- 
printed, under Dr. Birch's inſpection, in two vo- 
lumes 4to, which, with Dr. Newton's edition of his 
poems, compleat all his works, in five volumes 4to. 
As to Milton's perſon, in his youth he was re- 

-markably handſome, on which account, while at 
Cambridge, he was called the lady of Chriſt's Col- 
lege. A quibuſdam audivi nuper domina,“ ſays 


he, in one of his academical proluſions. The colour 


of his hair was a light brown; the ſymmetry of his 
features exact, enlivened with an agreeable air, and 
'a beautiful mixture of fair and — 


dy, which gave 
occaſion to the compliment paid him by John * 
tiſta Manſo, before related. He tells us himſelf he 
was blue - eyed; but his eyes, Mr. Wood ſays, were 
none of the quickeſt. His ſtature did not exceed the 
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middle ſize: he was neither too lean nor too fat : 
his limbs well proportioned, nervous and active; 
but his conſtitution was tender, and his health in- 
firm. In his diet abſtemious, and averſe to — 
liquors. His deportment was ere&, open, and af- 
fable: his converſation eaſy, chearful, and inſtruc- 
tive. His genius and reading are ſeen in his works, 
in which, however, “ ſuch inequalities are found, 
* as ſhew him ſometimes to have been no more 
than one of the people,” This may be owing 
to that peculiarity in his make, which Mr. Phillips 
relates as having received from himſelf, viz. that 
his poetical vein flowed more happily at one ſeaſon 
of the year than another. His _ and, religious 
character was excellent. Though the eſtate left 
him by his father was but ſmall, yet his frugality 
made it ſerve both himſelf and his family. Towards 
the latter end of his life he ſold the greater part of 
his library, becauſe his heirs knew not how to uſe 
it, and becaufe he thought he could difpoſe of it to 
better advantage than they. He died worth 1 5001. 
and his houſhold goods. His three wives were all 


maidens when he married them; but he had no chil- 


dren except by the firſt. His three daughters ſur- 
vived him, and the two youngeſt uſed to read to 
him : they read to him in eight languages with rea- 
dineſs and accuracy, though they under ſtood nothing 
but Engliſh ;. for their father often uſed to fay in 
their hearing, that one tongue was enough for a 
© Woman.“ | 
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MORAL PHILOSOPHY 


Extracted from the SC RIP TURES, or Solomon's 


PROVERBS 


Methodized in Thirty-two Heads, containing the 
principal Branches of VICE and VIRTUE. 


6 


I. Mori ves to ſeek Wiſdom. 


| thy —— relates to the eſſence of things. 
Wiſdom relates to the operation of things. 


Wiſdom is the power of judging rightly in all mat- 


ters of practice. The wiſdom of man lies in the 
ſtrength of his underſtanding to judge and determine 
of the relation of means to ends, and of the value 
and importance of thoſe ends to the man himſelf, by 
whom they are propoſed and purſued. - 

Wiſdom in man conſiſts in the avteriiliiarlon of 
his choice in a manner that is agreeable to right 
views to attiin his ends, ſo that his happineſs'i is in- 
violably ſecured. 

Wiſdom conſiſts in being intelligent and accurate 


in relecting good, and in rejecting evil, or in pre- 


ſerring the moſt excellent guods, and avoiding the 
moſt terrible evils, when there is a competition 
among either goods or evils, 

Wiſdom like wiſe conſiſts in being diſcreet, in uſin 
the beſt means to attain the goods we want, . 
avoid the evils we fear. This quality in our inward 
frames correſponds to ſagacity or quickneſs of ſenſe 


in our cutward. 


No. Ch. Ver. | 
1 xvi. 16. Better to get wiſdom than gold. 
2 Xviil, 1. Seek and intermeddle with all 
* viſd m. 
xix. 8. He that getteth wiſdom bes his 


ewn foul. 


iv. 7. Wiſdom is the principal thing, 


therefore, &c. 
17. Apply thine heart to wiſdom. 
i. 15, If thine heart be wiles my heart 
| ſhall rejoice. | 
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No. Ch. Ver. 
7 xxiii. 23. Buy the truth—alſo wiſdom. 


8 xxivr 1.4. So ſhall the knowledye of wiſdom 


be ſweet, &c. 
XXVit. 21. Be wiſe and make my heart glad. 


9 
TO iv. 5. Get wiſdom, get underſtanding. 


II. God's Omniſcience and univerſal Providence. 
Oe is that perfection of God's under- 


Nanding, or that infinite power of the divine 


mind, whereby he perceives and conſiders all things 

as they are in their own nature, properties, agree-" 
ments or differences, with all the circumſtances re- 
lating or belonging to their exiſtence. The know- 
22 of God is deep and intimate; our knowledge 
8 

znfallible; ours is doubtful. The knowledge of 

God is clear and diſtinct; ours is confuſed and dark. 


perficial and ſhallow : the knowledge of God is 


The knowledge of God is eaſy and pleaſant ; ours js 


attained with ſore ſtudy and hard labour of the 
"mind, The knowledge. cf God is univerſal, extend- 
ing to all objects in all worlds; ours is narrow, and 


piece - meal, contracted, and reaching only to a few 
things. ; | ; 's SANK. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 XV. F. Eyes of the Lord, are in every 


— 11. Hearts of men before the Lord. 
xvi. 1. Preparations of the heart is from 
| the Lord, | 
—— 9. The Lord directeth man's ſteps. 
33. The whole diſpoſing of the lot, is 
from the Lord. 1 ne 


* 4 > 4» 


xix. 21. Counſel of the Lord thall ſtand. * 
A man's 


xvii. 3. The Lord trieth the hearts. 


2120 US 8 


* 


N 
8 
9 


« 


©. fox. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
8 xx. 24. A man's goings are of the Lord, 
9 Kxi. 1. The King's heart is in the hand of 
the Lord. 
10 xxix. 26. Every man's jadhment cometh from 
the Lord, 


Il. Fear of God. 


T HE fear of Godl is an invird; thoughtful ſenſe 
of God, and his infinite perfections, with a 
reſpect to bim, as the univerſal governor and judge 
of the world, which will excite us ſteadily to pleaſe 


him, and make us tremble to offtnd him. The fear 


of God, is the wiſdom, the glory, and happineſs cf 


nations, the ſtability of thrones, and the baſis of all. 
ſolid greatneſs in every kingdom and empire upon 
earth. The rejecting of the tear of God ruined the 
old world before the flood, burned Sodom and Go- 
morrah to aſhes, drowned ihe Egyptians, deſtroyed 
Niniveh, tore up Babylon by the roots, conſumed 
Jeruſalem in flames, and will ſink the city of Rome 
in the lea. 


See the terrible examples all through the. Scrip. 2 


tures, and the excellent Mr. Rollin' Ancient: 
Hijtory in iwelve volumes. | 


No: Ch. Ver. 


1 i. 7. "Py God is the n of 


N wifdom. 
xiv. 27. Fear of God is a fountain of life. 


the Lord, &. . 
33. Fear of the Lordis wiſdom: . 


evil. 
xix. 23. Fear of God tendeth to life. 


'S a> wy 
| 


XV. 16. Better is a little with the fear of 


xvi. 6. By fear of the Lord we depart from 


R 3 | By 


1 
[| 
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No. Ch. Ver. : 
7 iv. 4. By the fear ofthe Lord are riches, 
| hcnour, &c, 


XXiii. 17. Be in the fear of God all day long. 


, 8 
9 xXxvüi. 14. Happy the man who fearcth atway.. 


- "TR. 
10 Mil. 13. Fear God, and keep his command- 
ment. 


IV ö Devotion to God. 


Evotion conſiſts in a keen ſenſe of dependence 
| upon, God, in a fixed ſtate and diſpoſition of 
the heart towards God, and in a lively readineſs to 
de affected with every diſcovery of God upon all 
proper oecaſions. ö | "NP 

Devotion, in the bigheſt and richeſt ſenſe, con- 
liſts in the ſtrongeſt affection, or the moſt ardent 
love to the Lord Jeſus Chrift, as the eter nal perſon 
of tke Son of God, to fuch a degree as ſhall make the 
lover of Chriſt the ſole property of the perſon loved, 
ſo as to conſider ourtelves as no longer our on 
property, but the entire property of the: adorable 
Redeemer. LMI SARS 45% 2.0 
| 4 * 

No. Ch. Ver. TE = 
1 xvi. 8. Commit thy way unto the Lord. 
xyiii. 10. The name of the Lord is a ſtroug 

5330 vile en. ee $i 1 

«xiii. 26. My ſon give me thy heart. 

xxvi. 1. Boaſt not thyfelf of to-morrow. 
XV. 28 He who truſts on the Lord, ſhalt 

, be fat. 

XXIX. — Whole putteth his truſt in che Lord. 
Nit flhballl be ſafe. | | 

xvi. .7. When a man's ways pleaſe God, 

de maketh his, &c. 


M A 


— 


Truſt 


a5 - — as ff * 


(a) 


No. Ch. Ver. 


" 16 5d; + 6 Laſt the Lord with all line 


heart. 
9 — pe In — thy ways acknowledge him, 


10 xxvii. 5 They that ſeek the Lord, under- 
n all things. 


V. Obedience init D. Dictedlente to G od. 


Bedience i is the intentional and voluntary ſub- 
jection of the foul and conſcience to the will of 


God, grounded in the nature of man, and diſcovered 
in the divine law, 


Diſobedience is the wilfal, and intentional, and 
voluntary violation of the jaſt, the holy, and the 
good law of God; or it. is a breach of duty due to 


he Supreme Magiſtrate of the. nt, Who is God 
bimſelf. 


* 


No. Ch. Ver. 1 
1 1. 8. Wiſe will receive commandments. 
2 Xi, | 1. Whoſe loveth inſtruction, loveth 
| knowledge. | 
3 —— 15. He _ hearkneth 40. counſel, is 
wiſe 
4 xii 1. A wiſe ſon benreth inſtr aRion: 
5 — z. He who deſpiſeth the word ſhall 
| | be deſtroyed. 
6 — 


28. He that regardeth reproofs, mall 


be honow ed. 


7 _— S. A fool deſpileth his father”s inſtruo- 


| tions. | 
8 — 72. He that is a. ſcorner loves not re- 
proof. a 
9 xvith tis . He that turns away his ear from 
hauearing the law. 


He 
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Uo No. Ch. Ver. . No. 
| 10 Nix. 1. He that hardeneth his neck, ſhall. 5 
ſuddenly fall. 

| | VI. Temperance and Sobriety. [4 | 

"Ry T Emperance conſiſts in guarding againſt ſuch a 9 

nr | ufe of meat and drink as indiſpoles the body 

41 for the ſervice of the ſoul, robs me of my time, or 

tt occaſions an extravagant expence beyond what I can 

1 bear, or deprives me of the power of heing kind to 

' tlie poor, and iu guarding againſt whatever increaſes | 

8 a ſenſual taſte, or alienates my ſoul from converſe (* 

140 with God, or diminiſhes my zeal for his glory, or wore 
10 weakens my activity in his ſer vice, or leſſens my be- ſul, 
| | nevolence to mankind; _- |  _nenc 

0 Drunkennefs is a habit of voluntary drinking to love 
1 exceſs, or an acquired diſpoſition and cuſtom ot coun 

Ws! ſwallowing down any ſtrong liquors to ſuch a de.. mity 

"ot gree as to diſturb the ſoul, and deprive it of the A 

i | Clear and free uſe of its reaſon and judgment. betw 

WA Gluttony conſiſts in ſuck a greedy and ravenous ties 3 
Il uſe of bodily meats and proviſions, whereby. the ſanl of a 

I} of a man is indiſpoſed for its regular acts, or ren- Fc 
1 dered any ways leſs fit to act as a rational and reli- of an 

1 gious agent as a. wonderful- image of the power, - perio 

1 wiſdom, and goodneſs of Gd. | Le 
| This, in proportion to the degree of it, is a cri- of fil 

l minal exceſs, Conſcience, if honeſtly regarded, uncle 
| will tell us when we are guilty of glu ton. ſure, 
14 1 1 +4 „ 1. 4A 
ECO ele e kurze, 

1 1, XXIi 27 A lover of wine and oil ſhall periſh. luſtfu 

| 2 xxii 1 Put a knife to thy throat, if thiou beart 

ml. ORE be a man given to appetite. . objec 
Wl. 3 — 3 Dainties are deceitful meat. 1luftfy 
4 — 5 Detve not dainty meats, 6 perſo 
I ns | | Ja _— . 
1: 1 7 Y 


5 ( * * 
No. Ch. Ver. 


5 Nui 20 Be thou not with wine bibber ang 
riotous eaters. * 
6 — 22 Gluitons ſhall come tamen. | 
7 — 2 Who hath woe? The drunkard. 
8 — 1 pb; pn rig upon wine, when K " 
F-17501 T6 14%: T 
9 . 332 Drunkenneſs bites like.a ſenpent. - 


VII. Chaſtity and Auullery. | 
C Haſtity conſiſte in a deep and fixed abhorrence 


of all impurity and uncleannefs in thought, 
word and deed, in a reſolute guard over our body, 
ſcul, paſſions, and imaginations, in a ſteady abfti. 
nence from allapproache».to luſt; and in a fervent 
love do chaſtity of body, ſoul, and 1peech, on ac- 
count of its intrinſic goodneſs. and beautiful confor· 
mity c God. 411 
Adultery is an unlawful or criminal commerce 
between the ſexes, Whexe one or both of the par- 
ties are married. It is the act of violating the bed 
1 2 worried per ſon. 1 
Fornication is the vile 20 5 violating the chaſtity 
of an unmarried perſon, or the crime 0 of leyripeſs in 
pertobs:unmapried., - - A 
Lewdneſs and luſt conſiſts ir in a * indulgence 
of filthy inclinations, in filthy recollection of paſt 
uncleanneſs, with, an unclean and turbulent plea. 
ſure, withing to repeat the thrilling of polluted 
joy with à heart full of luſtſyl-rhoughts and de- 
ſires, inflamed with a. foul imagination, ſ> that 
luſtful thoughts come eaſily into the ſtage of the 
beart at every turn night and day, and turn every 
object to a lewd purpoſe, and every paſſion into a 
Juſtful channel. This abominable luſt. ſtimulates a 
den to ſeek and pur ſue all occaſions of vile indul- 


gence, 


4 * 
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( 


tuſications. The lewd: wretch' aims at the higheſt 
acts of impurity, and the moſt furious — of 
uncleanneſs. Polluted wretches love to wallow 
and roll in the fouleſt puddles of impurity... Read 
Mr. Henry's ſtriking: Difcourſe againſt uncleanneſs, 
the judicious Oftervald againit mts, and Dr. 


Evans on purity, vol. ii. of the Chriſtian Temper. 


No. Ch. WE i 


YZ. -:+ BG uu women's paths lead to 
: | ell 

2 v © © Strange women's tteps take hold 
IST of hell. 
3 — 20 Why be raviſhed wore: ftrange 
eee 20) woman? 
4 vi 25 Luſt not after denne)! | 
5 — 32 Aqdulterer deſtroys his own four; 
"6 vii _ 5 Strange woman is a flatterer. 
7 — 10 An harlot is ſubtile at heart. 

83 — 15 She has an impudent face 
9 — 15 He goes after her as a fool. 577 
10 wxili 27 A whore is a deep ditch. 

31 XXX 20, Ouch is the way of an | aduſterous 


woman: 


12 vii 26 A woman gore biner than death. 


i : 


VII u. Hunilit and Pride. | 


Umility couſiſts in a low opinion or eſteem of 
ourſelves, bo ok i. ſignifies a low 
eſteem or opinion, or a mind as tow as the ground. 
Humility conſiſts in a deep ſenſe of the imper ſection 


of our knowledge, of the defects of our goodneſs, i in 
a keen conviction of our guiltineſs before God, in a 
ſenſe of our dependence upon his omnipreſent 


agency. 


gence, and to contrive all methods of polluting gra. | 


creat 


„ 
L 
| 
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agency , and a modeſt eſtimate of our rank among 
God's creatures in his univerſal empire. 


* 
Pride conſiſts in an exceſſive ſelf- valuation, or a 


high opinion of our own knowledge and goodneſs; 


in a ſtupid inſenſibility of our dependence on God in 
the order of nature, and the order of grace, attended 


with an ĩmaginary ſelf. ſufficiency for our happineſs, 
with a lofty apprehenſion of our own rank and 
ſtation in the empire of God and among our fellow- 
creatures. This pride is a ſin of — coun—prot 


nitude and malignity—it is the very venom of the 


devil, and the moſt deſperate ſickneſs of the ſoul 
it is the moſt deteſtable feature of hell—the ſpring of 
black ingratitude to God and man—it vitiates and 


tarniſhes all other good qualities of the heart and 


characte. | | 
Pride poiſons every ſervice and good action of a 

man's life; it leſſens the value af genius, of gifts, 

of learning, and of ſervices; it makes us quite un- 


like to the amiable Jeſus—it is a direct oppoſition to 


our Saviour's incarnation, and the frame of his 
heart it is impudently oppoſite to the manner of 


his appearance it oppoſes Chriſt's humility, towards 


his Divine Father Pride will condeſcend to no- 
body to promote their good it ſcorns to ſtoop to 
mean, but honeſt duties—it diſdains to receive a, 


favour from our inferiors, and hates to acknowledge ; 


any good beſtowed upon us. Pride can never enter 
heaven; it cannot be endured for one moment: 
there a proud man has the firſt ideas of the goſpel 
yet to learn. Pride can never ſtand the teſt of the 
awful Judge upon his flaming throve, and you may 
depend upon it that God will d 


heaven. 1773 


Pride 


aniſh it eternally from 


_ _ p 
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No. "CH, Ver. ; + "itt 8 berg rt 

1 xi 2 Pride is a ſhame, humility is wif. 
L D' 20013 hs dom. | | 

2 Nn xo Only by pride cometh contention. 
3 33 Before honour is humility, 

'4- v9 5 Proud heart is abomination to God. 
5 — 8 Haughty ſpirit before a fall. 
6 — 12 Before deſtruction the heart is 
al 91 hau It } . : Rs 


7 π 4 An high look-and-a proud heart is 


| a fin. 

8 Xx vy For better it is that it be ſaid. unto 
. | thee come up hither, than that 
bas thou ſhouldeſt be put lower, &c. 
Ruf, 23 Man's pride ſhall bring lim low. 
Io XXxx 13 There is a generation, how lofty 
we 01 are their eyes. ü 


IX. Diligence and Lazineſs, 


Dueener conſiſts in the wiſe and proper employ- 


ment of every part of our time in earlineſs in 


. bufineſs—in activity and vigour, in a conſtancy of 


labour, in a firm reſolution and perſeverance in our 
work to the end of life. | 

Lazineſs conſiſts in ſauntring about, and doing 
nothing at all, and in trifling or impertinence, or 
doing what is to no purpoſe, or in miſtiming the va- 
rious actions of life, and the buſineſs that is to be 
done. It conſiſts im perpetual delays, and leaving 
that to be done the next hour which may properly 


be done now. Lazy people belong to the family of 
the put · offs, becauſe that they put off till to-morrow 
that buſineſs that ought to be done to- day, not 
knowing what a day may bring forth. Lazineſs 
conſiſts in ſauntring and waſting of time, by doing 
Si nothing 


10 
Mo 
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nothing at all, as though we were bronght into the 


world to eat, drink, and ſleep, and gaze away life, 
and then lie down in death; in trifling and waſting 
time in impertinanees, this is like doing nothing at 
all—in miſtiming the various actions of life; theſe 
are all failures in our duty, and contrary to the 
true diligence which the word of God requires: 
Such lazy fools are always beginning to do ſome- 
thing elſe firſt before the proper duty of that hour 
rs to be done. 

Lazineſs conſiſts in a delay of the practice of any 
duty or ſerviee till the latter end of the appointed 


time comes - len we are put into a hurry—thrown 


into perpetual conſuſion—it is an excellent rule of 
prudence, Never leave that to be done the next 


hour which may properly be done this -nor dare to 


put off till to-morrow the buſineſs which you may 
as well begin to-day, who Knows what a day may 


bring forth. * : 

I. Ve a FUR 

1 X 1 The hand of the diligent maketh 
| 4 rich. 

2 xi 11 Tiller of land ſhall have bread. 

3 — 24 Slothful ſhall be under tribute. 

4 — 27 Slothful roaſteth not that which he 
| took, &c. 

5 8 4 The diligent ſoul mall be fat. 

6 xv 19 The way of the flothful is like au 


hedge of thorns. | 
7 xvii 9 Slothful is brother to a waſter. 
8 xix 15 An idle foul ſhall ſuffer hunger. 
9 — 24 The flothful man will not bring his 
| hand to his mourh. 


10 xX 4 The ſluggard ſhall beg in harveſt, 
11 — 


13 Love not ſleep leſt thou come to 
poverty. . 
8 


Thou ghts 


; ( 194 ) 
No. 1 Ver. a ; 
12 xi 5 Thoughts of the diligent tend 26 
| plenty. 
13 — 25 Tha deſire of the ſlothful killeth 
| him. 7 
14 Mi 13 Sluggard afraid of a lion. | 
15 — 29 Diligent ſhall ſtand before kings. 


16 xxiy 9 Lazy fluggard's garden deſcribed 


At large. | 
17 xxvi 14 Slopes like the door on its 
i hinges. 
18 xxvüi 23 Be thou diligent to know the ſtats 
of thy flocks, 


19 xxvii 19 Tiller ſhall have bread. 
20 Xi 15 Rule early in the morning. 


X. Prudence and Raſhneſs. 


Rudence conſiſts in being keen and accurate in 
ſelecting gocd and rejecting evil, or in pre- 
ferring the moſt excellent good and avoiding the 
moſt terrible evils, when there is a competition 
among either goods ar evils, and in being diſcreet in 
uſing the beſt means to attain the good we want, cr 
avoid the ills we fear. This prudence in our in- 
ward frame correſponds to ſagacity, or a quicknels 
of ſenſe in our outward ſtructures, 
Prudence is the leading virtye—prudence is the 
eye, ſincerity the life and foul, and fortitude the 
guard cf the other virtues; without prudence to 
guide them, piety would degenerate into ſuperſti- 
tion, zeal into bigotry, temperance into auſterity, 
courage into raſhneſs, and juſtice itſelf into folly, 
Prudence is an ability of judging what is belt in the 
choice both of ends and means. Ihe oppoſite to 
prudence is folly or raſhneſs. 


Folly 
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Folly is either a miſtake as to the end and the 
means, or proſecuting a good end by improper 
means. | 

He who propoſes a good end, but makes uſe of 
the moſt unſuitable means is a half fool. —-He who 
errs both in the end and the means is a finiſhed. fool. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
1 vii 12 £ 2 dwelt with Prudence, 
E, | 
4 14 In the multitude of counſellors 
there is ſafety. 
3 xiv 8 The wiſdom of the prudent is to 
underſtand his way, 
4 — 9g Fools make a mock at fin. | 
5 — 18 The prudent ſhall be crowned with 


| knowledge. 

5 xvii 13 He that aufer a matter before 
he heareth it, it is folly and 
ſhame unto him. | 

xix 11 Diſcretion deferreth apger. 

xX 18 With good advice make war. 

I 30 e man foreſees evil. 
xxväi 12 Simple paſs on and are puniſhed. 


© \& c 
2 


/ 


II. Fuſtice and Nhavery. 
* is a good diſpoſition of the heart, to treat 


all mankiud in ſuch a manner, upon all occa- 


ſions, as we would wiſh to be treated by them if we 


were exactly in their caſe, Juſtice will teach us to 
make a juſt return in matters of civility The oppo- 
ſite is called rudeneſs. To be juſt in affairs of ſocial 
kindneſs—1 he oppoſite is called ingratitude. To 
be juit in matters of compaſſion, - to miſery, and 
want The oppoſite is called eruelty. To be juſt 


in the forgiveneſs of injuries The oppoſite is called 


2 revenge. 
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revenge. To be juſt in the report of mens' cha- 
racters— The oppoſite is called ſlander. Fo be juſt in 
matters of truſt, money, and ſecrets committed to 
ns—T he oppoltte is called unfaithfulneſs. To be 
zaſt in our obedience to magiſtrates, miniſters, and 
maſters— The oppolite is called rebellion. To be 
jult in matters of civil and religious liberty, or li. 
berty of conſcience, permitting to others as much 
liberty as I take myſelf in all cafes civil and religious 
— The oppoſite to this is called tyranny and perfe- 
cation. - To. be juſt in trade and commerce, in all 
actions of buying and ſelling—The- oppoſite to this 
15 called. cheating and knavery. To be juſt in 
heart, to honour and reſpect our tutors and gover- 
nors, the miniſters of religion, our parents, our ſu- 
periors in learning and virtue, and our magiſtrates, 
To be juſt in loving thoſe who love us affectionately, 
and to be full of gratitude to thoſe. that have done us 
good, and been kind to our body, our fouls, or our 
eſtates. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


of 


i xi . 2 A falſe balance is an abomination 
to God. | 

2 Xu 11 Wealth got by vanity ſhall be di- 

| miniſhed. | 

3 xvi # A little with righteouſneſs better 


than great revenues without 
right. x 5 
4 — 11 A juſt weight is God's delight. 
5 vii 5 It is not good to overthrow the 
8 
6 XX 10 Divers weights are an abomination 
to Gd. 
721 — 23 Falſe balance is not good. 
8 -XX1 3 To do juſtice is acceptable to God. 
9 xxiii 10 Remove not the old land mark. 
0 


ſoul. 
e 


XXAix 24 Partner of a thief hates his own 


8 
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XII. Sincerity and Lying. 


Incerity conſiſts in a ſingle intention to pleaſe 
9 God, and to meet with his approbation through 
our whole courſe of life—in an impartial inquiry 
into the whole extent of our duty—in an upright 
and univerſal application to the practice of our duty 
as far as we know it, and in an honeſt correſpon- 


dence between the thoughts of our hearts, the 


words of our lips, and the actions of our lives. 


On Lying. 


A lie is a wilful diſagreement of the mind and the 
tongue with a deſign to deceive.—A lie is to ſpeak 
that which is falſe, contrary to the force of truth 
ſhining on the mind ; and it is ſpoken with an inten- 


tion and choice, and. with a detign. to impoſe upon 
others, 


* 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 vi 17 Liar an abomination to God. 

1 18 Liar is a fool. 

3 * 19 Lying tongue is but for a moment. 

4 — 23 True dealers are God's delight. 

5 Kili 5 Righteous hate lying. 

6 xvii 4 A liar hearkens to a naughty 
tongue. We: 

7 XX 14 It is nought ſaith the buyer, &c, 

8 — 1 Bread of deceit is ſweet. to a man; 


but afterwards his mouth ſhall be 
filled with gravel. 
9 xxvi Tg Deceiver is a mad man. 
10 — 23 A lying tongue hateth thofe that 
are aftlicted by it. . 
S 3 XIII. Prating 
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XIII. Prating Foels and Silence. 


IT. A cloſe heart and an open face will carry you: 
nne tae world. 
| Sir Henry IV/ootton 10 Milton. 


II. Think before you ſpeak. 
Think before whom you ſpeak.. 
Think why you ſpeak. 


Think what you ſpeak. 


III. Hear, perceive, and yet be ſtill, 
If remain in peace you will. 


For what is ſaid in company, 


Go twice to the file, 
Before once to the tongue; 
Mend this, 'tis worth while, + 
Whether you are old or young. 


See Dr. Cotton Mather's Maxis of enn 


methodized by Mr. - John Ryland. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
i: 115 In the multitude of words there is 
ſin. 
x 12 A man of ſenſe keepeth ſilence. 
xi 


. fooliſhneſs. 

xlii- 3 Fe that openeth wide his lips ſtall 

| have deſtruction, 

27 A wiſe man ſpareth his words. 

28 A ſilent fool is counted wiſe. 

xxix 11 A fool uttereth all his mind. 

— 20 Aman haſty in words is a fool. 1 
as 15 6 


ii 23 The heart of fools proclaimeth 


8 4 
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No. Ch. Ver. 

9+ Xx 18 He that.uttereth ſlander is a fool. 

10 XXV 23 An angry countenance drivethr 
away a back · biting tongue. 


XIV. Love and Hatred to Mankind. 
EY VE to man is ſuch an high eſteem for him, 


and ſuch a-good-will towards him on accougt 

of the rational and immortal nature which he hath 
in common with ourſelves, as inclines us not to 
deny him any of his juſt rights, or do him any in- 

jury in his name, body, foul, or-eſtate, but. to feel 

a hearty deſire to do him good, and to be ready to 
expreſs it honeſtly in all the beſt offices of kindneſs, 

and acts of benevoleuce, as we have a juſt call and 
opportunity for it. Love to mankind conſiders the | 
exiſtence and aſtoniſhing powers of man originally | 
created in the image of God's inviſible power, wiſ- 1 
dom, goodneſs, life, immortality and dominion. | 
Hatred to mankind conſiſts in an ill-will to the | 
human race, feeling a. contempt for our fellow-crea- | 
cen. tures, from an apprehenſion that they are worth- | 
teſs, with an averſion to them, conſidering them ag | 
unfit to do us good—-an enmity to their ſouls and | 
bodies, conſidered as unworthy: to receive good, to- 


» £6 are with a pain at heart, at a fight of their pro- | 
perity and happineſs. | l 
| | 
eth. No. Ch.. Ver: | 
| i; 12 Love-covereth all ſins. 
tall 4. xv 17 Better is-a dinner of herbs with 
155 love, than a ſtalled ox and hatred | 
therewith, a 
2 xu 1: Better, is a dry morſel with quiet, ! 
f neſs, than a houſe full of ſacri- | 
fices with ſtrife. 


He He: | 
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ſeeketh love. 
— — Repeater of a matter ſeparateth 
very friends, | 
— 14 The beginning of ſtrife is as when 
one letteth out water. 


7 19 He Ioveth tranſgreſſion that loveth 

ſtrife. 

$ xvii rg Brother offended is hard to be re- 

conciled. : 

9 Xxix 11 Tt is glory to paſs over a tranſgreſ- 
| fion. | ) 
10 Xx 3 Fools will be meddling. 

TI XxX 8 Be not haſty to ſtrive. 

12 xxvF 17 Meddling with ſtrife like taking a 
dog by the ears. 

13 — 21 Coals to coals, fo a contentious 
man. 


14 Mi 9 Wiſe contend.not with fools. 


XV. Converſation, good and bad. 


Onvertation ſignifies familiar diſcourſe, eaſy 
talk oppoſed to a formal conference ; it like- 
wiſe fignifies a particular act of diſcourſing upon any 
fubject; it is a mutual communication of thoughts 
and ſentiments between two or more perſons. Good 
converſation is that which has a tendency to inſtruct 
the mind, perſuade the will to purſue true happi- 
neſs, pleaſe, and purify the paſſions, and ſooth the 
mind amidſt all the fatigues of life, 
Bad converſation'is that which has a tendency to 
corrupt the judgment and taſte, to pollute the paſ- 
and promote vice in the life and converſation. 


Mouth: 


xviit 9 He that covereth a tranſgreſſion 


5 
* 
8 
d 
: 


Ch. 


X 


XX 


„ 


Ver. 
11 Mouth of the righteous is the well 
of life. 

13 In the lips of an underſtanding man 
wiſdom is found. 

20 The tongue of the juſt is like choice 
ſilver. 

21 The lips of tlie righteous feed 

many. 

31 Mouth of the Juſt bringeth forth 
wiſdom. 

2 Tongue uſeth knowledge «right, 
7 The lips of the wile diſperſes. 
knowledge. 

23 A word in ſeaſon How good is. 

- 

28 The heart of the righteous ſtudieth 

Lis to anſwer. 

21 Sweetneſs of the ligs. increaſeth 
learnu 

23 The heart Wachen the mouth.” 

24. Pleaſant wards are a8 an honey- 

| comb,, 

7 Excellent * becometh not a 
fool. 

4, The words of a. man's mouth. are 
as deep waters. 

7 A fools mouth is his deſtruction. 

21. Death and life are in the power of 
the tongue. 

15 The lips of knowledge are a pre- 
cious jewel, 

23 He who keepeth his mouth and 
tongue, keepeth his ſoul. from. 
trouble. 

9 Speak not in the ears of a fool.. 


Every 


_ attions, wrought ap to perfection an 


Wo. Ch. Ver. 
20 xxiv 26 Every one ſhall kifs his lips whos 
giveth a right anſwer 


11 A word in ſeaſon is like apples of 
gold, &c, 


21 XN 


XVI. Honour and a good Name. 
| harp is an elegant ſenſe of right and wrong 


—it is a ſcorn of meanneſs—it is an exquiſite 
fenfibility of the mind concerning good of bad 
F delicacy by 

refined education and ſtady, whereby the ſoul be- 
ones able, with rhe utmoſt preciſion, to diſcern the 


beauty or deformity of any temper or action, and is 
melmed to embrace the good and the beautiful with 


eſteem and veneration, and reject the deformed: and. 


Þad with ſcorn and diſdain... 
No. Ch. Ver. 
r ni 16 In Chrift's left hand is honour. 
2 vii. 18 Honour is with the divine Jeſus. 
3 * 30 Apood report fattens the bones. 
4 xyi 21 He that followeth after righteouſ- 
a neſs findeth honour. 
5 xxl 1 A good name is better than great 
riches. 
6 XXV 27 To ſeek our own glory is not 
| _ 
7 xxix 23 Honour upholds the humble. 
Ecc. 
8 vi 2 God giveth honour, 
X 1 A little folly cauſeth him who is in 


reputation for wiſdom and ho- 
nour, 1o ſend forth a ſtinking 
lavour. 


XVII. Vanity 


Aities 


what 


incon 
any 


of 


ſilly thoſe things appear, 


„„ 


XVII. Vanity of the Wor ld, and Solidity of 


Religion. 


HE vanity of the world clearly appears in that 

all its beauty and glory depends alone on fancy 

all the world is a lye and a traitor—it betrays our 
hopes into vexation, and betrays our ſouls into guilt 


and miſery. 


The world is a vexatious vanity. There is vex- 


ation in getting riches, vexation in enjoying riches 


and pleaſures, and vexation in loſing them; and 
whether you get, or loſe, you are always diſap- 


pointed. 


The vanity of the world appears, in that a little 
croſs will imbitter great worldly comforts, and a 
moment's vexation will deſtrey all worldly: joy. 
The vanity of the world appears, that the longer 
we enjoy worldly things, the more flat, inſipid, and 
and the more nauſeous 
they grow. The enjoyment of worldly pleaſures is 
nothing elſe but a tedious repetition of the ſame 
thing, the ſame ſurfeits and ſhallow fenſations—all 


the things of the world can ſtand us. in no ſtead, at 


the fad times when we ſtand in molt need of com- 
fort, viz. they are vain and uſeleſs under terrors of 


conſcience, and they are vain and uſeleſs, at the 


hour of death. 


The world is vain, as it is unſuitable to the ſoul 


of man, The ſoul is a ſpirit, the world is dead 


.droſs—the.ſoul is immortal, the world is per iſhing 


beauty, health, and pleaſure all periſh. The. necei- 


ſities of the ſoul are all of a quite different kind than 


what this world can ſupply. The world is full of 


inconſtancy and fickleneſs; there is no ſtability in 


any thing, no certainty in any worldly comforts. 
Treaſures 
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No. Ch. Ver. 
13 * 2 Treaſures of vckedneſs profit no- 
ES thing. 
2 xi 4 Riches profit not in the day of 
| wrath. 
3 * 16 Better is a little with the fear ef 
64 N. the Lord, &. 


/ A Xvi: 8 Better is a liel with righteouſneſs, 
on 02:4 N 

$a 16 It is better to get wiſdom. than 
r ie gold. 


| xvii I Devin IS 4 . morſel and n | 


. neſs therewith, Kc. 


xXix 1 A poor honeſt man is better than a 


6 

7 

| rich fool. 

8 vn 6 An honeſt poor man is better than 

% pervende rich man. 6 

9 11 A rich man is wiſe in his own con- 
At > os, . ' 


10 un Riches hinder «man's deer. 


Xvi. Education ob; Children. | on 


A Conplest a Were beton is that which 


clearly inſtratts the underſtanding, regulates 

fhe will, and teaches the proper uſe 'of the pattions, 
and forms the manners 

It conſiſts in preparing the mind, by: furniſhing it 

with ſuch ſound principles of truth, "ſuch maxims and 

rules of prudence, as ſhall enable 2 man, with in- 


tegrity, benevolence, fortitude, and wiſdom, in the 
fear of God, to execute all the duties of the per- 
ſonal, ſocial, and religious life, to the Honour of 


Sed, and his own eternal happineſs. 


The 


F 


8 by: 


7 
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Tus great end of a wiſe and good education iv'to * 


repair, as far as we can, the ruins of our firſt pa- 
rents, and recover ourſelves, in ſome meaſure, 
from the deep corruption of the human powers —by 
regaining the clear and right knowledge of God, and 


from that diſtinct and juſt apprehenſion of his being 


and perfections, to love him, and reſemble and 
.adore him. Ert | = 


a4 
No. Ch. Ver- . 8 . 
1 Xii 21 3 ſpareth his Tod hateth h's 
Line child. a | 
2 mix 18 OR DN ſon while there is 
OPC. | 
3 KX 21 Even a child is known by his 
SES doings. | 
4 xxl 6 Train up a child in the way he 
| ſhould go. CN en gs | 

5 —— 1415 Fooliſhneſs is bound up in the heart 
Wehn | Fach,, 

6 


xxiii 14 If thou beat him with a rod, thou 
18 ſnalt deliver him from hell. 
7 — 22 Hearken unto thy father that begot 
. 
8 Xix 15 A child left to himſelf brings his 
| mother to ſhame. Correct thy 
ſon and he ſhall give thee reſt. 


9 Kii 1 Remember thy Creator in the days 


of thy youth. 1 
XIX. - Rich and Poor. 


Dlches conſiſts in a ſufficiency of good things for 
X our real wants, and a ſatisfaction of mind with 
that ſuſſiciency or it is ſuch a ſupply of all our rea» 
ſonable deſires, as ſhall furniſſi us for the ſweet en- 
| 8 joy ments 


obs — — — — 
— ＋ — — 


. 


A =) 


joyments of human life. When a man has ſuch a 


ſufficiency of temporal good things as ſhall give him 
a full liberty for the improvement of his time, and 
give him a reliſh of good health and ſpirits—the en- 
largement of his knowledge and learning, the ſweet 
fruition of civil liberty, the poſſeſſion of a calm ſe- 
renity of temper, the attractive charms of friendſhip, 
and the delights of improving converſati:n—the 
ſteady — of benevolence to mankind to the ut- 


moſt of our power —or in ſhorter words riches con- 


ſiſts in a proper adjuſtment of all temporal goad 
things to our real wants, ſo far a+ to enable us to 

pou and enjoy our religion, our time, ogr 
ealth, our learning, our liberty, our ſafety, our 
good temper, our friends, and our benevolence 20 
all the world. | 

Poverty is juſt the oppoſite to riches, 


No. Ch. Ver. e 0h OS 5 
1 X 15 The rich man's wealth is a ſtrong ' 
n % ite L441 ; 
3 22 The bleſſing of God maketh rich. 
2 * 28 _ that truſts in his riches- ſhall ' 
fall, / 
4 xüi 7 There is that maketh himſelf rich, 
yet is poor. . | 
5 xiv 20 The poor is hated of his neighbours, 
18 but the rich hath many friends. 
6 xvii 11 The rich is a high wall in his own 
5 conceit. | 
7 — 23 The rich anſwereth roughly. 
8 xix 4 Wealth waketh many friends. 
9 — 7 All the brethren of the poor do 


hate him. 
10 — 22 A paor mar is better than liar. 
11 Xx 2 The rich and poor meet together 
6 the Lord is the maker of them 


both. nt. 
a The 


(os * 
14 xxii 7 The borrower is ſervant to the 
leader. 


13 xxix 13 The poor and deceitful man meet 
| f together; the Lord lighteth both 
their eyes. 


XX. Genergfity and ſordid Covetouſneſe. | bi 


Ovetouſneſs conſiſts in an ardent deſire after 
ſome private inferior good, as if it was the 


chief good, and a man's utmoſt end it is a violent 
bent towards this inferior good for its own ſake—tt 
is a peculiar luſtful taſte for money, ſo that the 


heart is wrapped up iu the love of the world, and 


the affections run deep in the love of golds - The 
foul is ſo far under the dominion of the world as a 
deſpotic tyrant that the poor creature ſpends the 


beſt of his time, the chief of his theughts, and his 


moſt active ſpirits and labours to procure and pre- 
ſerve money, and other worldly goods. The man 
makes the world not only the matter of his uſe, but 
the object of his ſupreme enjoy ment —he looks no 
higher for ſatisfactiou chan the enjoyment of gold 
and he is more a{llited at the loſs of money than he 
is for the loſs of God the loſs of che goſpel the 
loſs of the Lord Jeſus, and the ruin of his ſoul. 
The reverſe of this is generoſity. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 Xi 24 There is that ſcattereth, and yet 


| ' increafſeth. .._. | | | 

21 nk 29 The covetous man troubles his 
. own houſe. - 1 

3 — 25 The liberal ſoul ſhall be fat. | 

-4-all 10 The tender mercies of the wicked 


are cruel. 


1 2 ne 


= | | 


Cn) 


No. Ch. Ver. 
5 xiv 21 He that bath mercy on the poor, 
mer: bdappy is nñe. 
6 — 31 He that oppreſſe th the poor, re- 
| proacheth hjs Maker. 
= Fe 27 He that is greedy of gain troubles. 
his own houſe. 
8 -xvii - 5 He that mocketh the poor re- 
| pProacheth his Maker. 
9 iK _ 27 Hie that pitieth the poor lends to 
s the Lord. 
10 xxi 23 Whofo ſtoppeth his ear at che cry 
n of the poor, &c. 
41 XXUu - 9 He that hach a bountiful eye mall 
be bleſſed. 
12 — r eee eee 
poor. 3 
23 XxX 4 Labour bee erich. 
— 5. Riches make to themſelves wings, 


and flee away. 


a5. vii 2 27 He that giveth to the poor ſhallnot 


lack. 


46 zxjx 5 The righteous tonkders the cauſe 


| of che poor. 


2 i -& His eye is not iatisſied with riches. g 


XXI. Geod and bad Men. 
Good man—-He makes the breed of all ey 


while he ſees others miſerable——his eſtate delights 
him, chiefly as the are benefited by it—he 


thinks he has diſcharged but the leaſt part of his 


duty, when he has done ſtrict juſtice to all men—be 
retrenches uſeleſs extravagance, that he may prac- 


tice a more generous a ſeeks for opportu- 
; nities 


kind his own —he cannot think himſelf happy 


( 209 ) 
nities to be uſeful through the ſtated buſineſs of his 


life—he contrives and {tudies to lay out all his ta- 


lents for the publick good his inquiry every morn- 
ing is— What good can I do to-day? If I have a 


talent of power, let me protect the oppreſſed; if 1 


have a talent of riches, let me ſupply the poor; if 
J have a talent of knowledge, let me inſtruct the ig- 


norant ;; to reſemble the goodneſs of Jeſus n 


ſhall be my greateſt boaſt and glory. 


The bad man is the reverſe of all this. . 
No. Ch. Vers | „ 
I X 23 It is li for a i fool to do miſ- 
ent chief. 
1 'xk 9 A hypocrite with his mouth FR 
| ſtroyeth his neighbours. 
3 — 10 When the wicked periſh there is 
_ © ., ſhoating, + 
4 — 11 By the blefling of the upright—the 
city 1s exalted. _ 
5 — © - 23 The defireof the righteous | is only 
good, 
6 — 27 He that ſeeketh die, it ſhall 
come unto him. 
ble counſels of the wicked are 
deceit. | 
8 — 6 The words of the wicked are to 
ile in wait for blood. 
9 — 12 The root of the righteous yieldeth 
| fruit. | 
10 — 18 pere is that ſpeaketh like the 
. piercings of a ſword, 
d rote”! | 0 w 0 the counſellors of peace is 


3s xiii 4 The "foul of the tranſgreſſor ſha 


| eat violence. 
13 „ 22 Mercy and truth ſhall be to them 
Bye | that deviſe good. 
* 5 A violent 


a 
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No. Ch. Ver. | | 


- 14 avi 29 A violent man enticeth his neigh-- 
r5 xvii 11 An evil man ſeeks only rebellion. 
16 xxi 10 n {cub of che wicked defireth- 
17 X 8 He that deſireth to do evil ſhall be 

Kalled a miſchievous perſon. 
18 xxvi 23 Burning lips and a wicked heart are 
like a, potſherd covered with. 
| ſilver drols. 
19 —— 27 Whoſo diggeth a; pit ſhall fall 
a therein. [ qo i 
20 xxxi 12 The virtuous woman doeth good: 


2 


3 


X 


all the days of her, life. 


XXI. Coed and bad Women and Wives.. 


No. | Ch. Ver. 
AP 


16 Gracious'women Tetaineth honour... 
22 Fair women without diſcretion. 
4 Virtuous woman a crown to a huſ- 
|. —B—B BEE00 
-+ Wiſe woman bailds—fooliſh de- 
r 255 
22 A good wife is a good thing: 
13 Contentions of a wife. 
14 Prudent wife is from the Lord. 


9 Brawling woman in a wide houſe. 


19 Wilderneſs better than an angry 


woman. | , 
24 Houſe top better than a brawling 
woman. F | | 
T5 Rainy day and a contentious wo- 
r | 
10 Noble virtuons woman. 
dF ES 


TY XXIII. Anger 


pr 


XXI. Anger and Meebneſs. © 


NGEXR is a violent and painful emotion of the 

mind, upon the receiving any. real or ſuppoſed: 
injury, with a preſeut purpoſe of revenge for the 
injury done. 6 


Mecknefs is a ready ſubmiſſion: of the foul to the 


word of God, and a chearful reſignation to his RN 
vidence without fretfulneſs. Meekneſs, in reſpect 
to mankind, conſiſts in calmneſs of temper under 
provocations— not taking offence haſtily, nor allow- 
ing reſentment. to riſe higher than the offence 
keeping a, ſtrict guard upon our own ſpirit and lan- 
guage being ſlow in uſing rough methods to right 
ourſelves from injuries being always in readineſs 
to be reconciled when the offence is confeſſed. 
Meekneſs includes likewiſe a care to avoid giving. 
offence to others, a modeſty, of behaviour, not over: 
bearing in company, and a topfulneſs of ſelf. Moſt. 
men know how to do all this, when it is to ſerve: 
an end of their own. Meekneſs likewiſe includes a 
modeſt comporting of ourfſe. es to our ſtatipnzandi 
circumſtances. | Meekneſs diſpoſes inferiors con» 
tentedly to ſubmit to the duties of their ſtation—it 
forms ſuperiors, under ſmiling; 1 2 
lowly eaſy behaviour. Meeknels teaches us a tem- 


porate and calm behaviour in matters of religion. —- 


It is highly tbeautiful-co.exert a meek ſpirit in Chri- 


ſtian ſocieties. 


— £4 - ax 
RE |} fo FRA 37 


* 


No. Ch. Ver. 1 


1 Xii 16 A fool's wrath is preſently known. 


2 xiv 5 Go from the preſence of a fooliſh. 
3 — 29 He chat is ſlow to anger is of great 
undexſtanding. 
A ſoft 
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No. Ch. 
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7 xvi 
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1 Adſoft anſwer turneth away wrath. 
1 Grievous words ſtir up anger. 
1 He that is flow to anger appeaſeth . 
ann 
32 He that ruleth his ſpirit i is better 
than he that taketh a city. 
12 Better meet a bear robbed of her 
whelps, than a fool in his folly. 


Ver. 


27 A man of underſtanding is of an 


excellent ſpirit, 
11 The diſcretion of a man deferreth 
anger, 


24 Proud: and haughty ſcorner is his 


name who dealeth in proud 
wrath. 


Fin, Make no friendſhip with an angry” 


man, 


1 5 A ſoft tongue breakethi the bones. 


- 28 He that hath no rule over his owr' 


ſpirit, is like a city broken dowrr 
and without walls. 
22 An angry man ſtirreth up ſtrife. 


8 The patient in ſpirit is better than 
the proud. 
9 Anger reſts in the boſom of fools... 


XXIV. Self-conceited Fools. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 wt 3 Lean not to thine own. \ underſtand: 
aun 2 ing. f 
2 iv 12 There is a way which ſeems Ant, 
* and the end is death. 
2 1 1w 


2 The mouths of fools ꝓour out fool- 
5 A way 


- 


8 


. 
1 1 ; 
* 


12 XX 
X 


Per 
wal 
we adm 
tween t. 
and hap: 

Frient 
perſons, 
each oth 
Friene 
of vital \ 


of their 


ſition of 
mind. 1 
a refined 
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No. Ch. Ver. 
4. xvi 25 A way which Caine hates | 
| eat 
5 xvii 11 The rich man's wealth is an high 
| | wall in his o eanceit. 
6 xx 6 Moſt men proclaim their own 
Mein e goodneſs. 
7 xxi 2 Every way of a man is, right i in his 
fa own eyes. 


8 ri 5 Anſwer a fool, according to his. 


folly. 
9 —— 12 There is more hope of a fool, than. 
n > a man-wiſe in his own conceit. 


to 16 Sluggard wiſer in his own conceit 
i | than ſeven men. 
11 XXVii 11 The rich man is wiſe in hie on 
5 | C£OnGel, | 2 
12 XXX 12 There is a — pure in | theip . 
r Pen wo LD 


"ILY: \Fiidhip and bad Company. 
Nendſhip i is the ſweet arion of the;heart to- 


wards the merit we eſteem, or the perfections 
we admire, and produces à mutual inclination be- 
tween two perſons, to promote each otherꝰs pleaſure 
and happineſs. 

Friendſhip is a forcible inclination in two or more 

perſons, to Treuen knowledge and happineſs of 
each other. 
Friendſhip is the union of bo fouls, by means 
of vital virtue, which is the-commencement or bond 
of their mutual affection.—Friendſhip is a compo- 
ſition of the nobleſt feelings and paſſions of the 
mind. The ingredients of friendſhip are good ſenſe, 


a reſined taſte, a fervent love of virtue, a thorough . 
* | | caludoun a 
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candour of heart, a generous r with a lively 


wit and chearfulneſs. 


uw Ch. Ver. 


. 9 Mx ſon if Gimers entice thee, con- 
AUD: UN ſent thou not. 
2 "xi 20 The companions of fools ſhall * 


deſtroyed. 

OS, To G0 from the preſence of a fool. 

4 Xvii 17 A true friend loveth at all times. 

5 xvii 24 A man that hath friends ſhewethr 
ert himſelf friendly. 

6. Xx 24 Make no friendſhip with an angry 
1.904 4 et mam. 

7 xxV 17 Withdraw thy foot from thy neigh · 

70 20" 0 3 2 beet” &houfe.- * 

8 xxvi 6G Faithful are the wounds of a fi iend, 

£ acne &e: | 

9 — 9 Ointment and- perfume rejoice the 


heart. 
10 — 14 He. that bleſſeth his friend LAW 
Won a foud voice. 
11 —— 17 Iron ſharpeneth iron. 


N ae *r A Keep Ig 44s with harlots. 


XVI. Gin iving Reprod: and Gorreftion. 


No. Ch. Ver, 


1 xvii 70 A reproof entereth into a wiſe 
man more than an hundred, &c. 
2 ix 25 Reprove a wiſe man, and he will 


| - _ underſtand knowledge. 
3 — 29 Stripes are prepared for the back of 
| | fools. _ 
4 xXx 30 The blueneſs of a wound K 
erte | away evil. 


When 


LS < 


© 
1 


1 


Sx 4 


S8 

vw 

His deb 
unleſs 
withou 
the gr 


others, 


No. 
* 
2 
4 
4 * 
5 
6 


1 


N ws 1 


N 11 When a ſcorner is puniſhed, the 


5 4 ſimple are made wile... 
6 xxv 12 As an ear- ring of gold, &c. 
7 Xxvi 3 A whip for t horſe, and rod for 
| 1 the fool's back. 
8 xxvii 5 Open rebuke is better than ſecret 
| | love. 
9 22 Bray a fool in a Mortar; yet will 
| his fooliſhnefs not, &c. | 
10 XXviii 23 A rebuker is better than a flat- 
| cies. of, terer. 
11 XXIX 1 He that being often reproved,. 
8 Fardeneck h apa | 


XXVII. Folly of Suretyſhip. 


| Surety is a perſon that engages for a poor 
wretch that has no credit, nor ability to pay 

his debts. No man ought to be ſurety for another, 
unleſs he has a full ability to pay his whole debt 
without injuſtice to himſelf or others; conſequently 
the greater part of people that become Oy for 


3: Sever, 28 A 1 foo liſh Par t. 


No. Ch. Ver. | 
42 15 He that is ſurety for another. 
3 le that hateth ſaretyſhip is fure. 
3 Xvii 18 A man void of underſtanding be- 
| comes ſurety. 
A XX 16 Take his garment that 1 1s ſurety for 
nl ſtranger. | | 
5 XXI 28 Remove not the ancient land- 
a mark. 
6 27 If thou haſt nothing to pay, why 


ſhould he take thy bed. 


7 xxvii 13 Take his garment that is ſurety for 
XXXVIII. Kings 


a ſtranger. 
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xxvm. Eng, and gehe. 


K NG is a man naturally upon a level with 
the loweſt of mankind— he, in common with 


Other men, has a right to life, liberty, and pro- 
perty— he is truſted with power by the common 
people, which power he is bound to exerciſe with 


wiſdom and juſtice, for the happineſs of every indi- 
vidual that has parted with a ſhare of his natural 
righits for the public. good. 

A ſubject is a man that is willing to be governed 
by laws that are made with his own free and full 
conſent. | 


No. Ch. Ver. 


1 xiv 238 In the multitude of people is the 


| King's honour, 
34 Righteouſneſs exalteth a nation. 


10 A divine ſentence is in the mouth 
of a king. 


- * 
2 * 
E. 
* 
* * 


commit wickedneſs. 
* 1 5 In the light of the king s counte- 
nance is life. 
xix 6 Many intreat the favour of a prince. 
— 12 Due s Wrath is like the roar- 
xx 


„ K 
f 


ing of a lion. 
28 Mercy and truth preſerve the kin 
— 26 A. wiſe king ſcattereth the 3 
xxii 11 He that loveth pureneſs of heart, 
the king ſhall be his friend. 
24 The nation ſhall curſe a flatterer. 


z bis (> '” 
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out amatter, 
13 — 5 Take away the wicked from the 


king, &c. 


The 


12 It is an abomination for kings to 


2 I[t is the honour of Kg to ſearch 


WS ESR 5 a to 


16 — 


a 


- 


Ver. 
4 The king eſtabliſheth the kingdom 
by judgement. 
12 If a ruler hearken to lies, all his 
ſervants are wicked, 
14 The king that faithfully judgeth 
the poor, &c. 
26 Many ſeek the ruler's favour. * 


XXIX. Chearfulnefs and Melanchrl 


No. Ch. 
1 ul 
2 Xu 
xiv 


Ver. 
17 Wiſdom's ways are pleafaitneſ 


and peace. 
25 A good. word in the heart of man 
* it glad. 
13 Even in laughter the heart i is ſor- 


rowful. 

13 A merry heart maketh a chearful 
countenance. 

15 A merry heart hath a continual 
feaſt. 


27 An ungodly man diggeth up evil. 
22 A merry heart doth $998 like a 
medicine. 

14 A wounded ſpirit, Who can bear ? 

25 Cold waters to a thirſty ſoul, ſo is 
good news from a far country. 

6 Give wine to thoſe of an heavy 
heart. | 


XXX. Siarder and Tale-bearing. 


No. Ch. Ver. 


11 


18 He tat uttereth ſlander is a fool. 
A tale. bearer revcaleth ſecre ts. 


U 8 An 


Ld - 


An ungodly man diggeth up evil. 

A froward man ſoweth ſtrife. 

A tale-bearer's words are as 
wounds deſcending into the 
belly. 

A tale-bearer revealeth ſccrets. 

Anangry countenance driveth away 
a backbiting tongue. | 

Accuſe not a ſervant to his matter, 

There is a generation that curſe 
their father and mother. 

There is a generation whoſe teeth 
are as knives. 


XXXI. Summum. Bonum, or the Happineſs of 


. good Men, and Miſery of bad Men. 
T HE happineſs of a good man conſiſts in a 
1 lively and lovely idea cf God—in a repoſe of 
the ſoul on the friendſhip of God—a filial temper 


ſuited to God as a father—a ſweet ſenſe of his fa- 


vour in all temporal enjoyments—a devolving all our 


cares upon the cares of the Almighty—perpetual 


joy in the exiſtence and perfections of God—-with a 
flow of lively gratitude for all his mercies—a maſterly 
dominion over all our vicious appetites—with a go- 
vernment of the mad fire of the great paſſions - with 
all our polluted imaginations and taſte. At conſiſts 
in exulting in the flames of love to God, and to all 
mankind—breathing nothing but love to all the 
creatures in heaven and earth—converſing every 
hour with Chriſt Jeſus as the eternal Lord aud God 
of the ſoul - poſſeſſing the eternal life of God in the 
heart—in the full vigour and joy of our rational 
powers. —In a word, ies, heaven begun in 
the ſoul, which will never, never have an end. 


Prog. 


10 


P1 
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Properties of He "WY 


It muſt de agreeable to our nobleſt faculties. 
It muſt be ſuitable to the moſt refined taſte. 
Agreeable to every ſituation in life. 
Suited to every office and character we can ſu- 


ſtain. 


Enjoyed without "ET and bluſhes. 

Poſſeſt without the ſuſpicion of my being a fool. 

It muſt be attended with no dread: of bad conſe- 
quences. 

It muſt comfort a man under the ſevereſt troubles. 

It muſt refine and ſatisfy the affections. 

It muſt abide the moſt fevere review and keeneſt 
reflections. 

It muſt improve the grow better upon longer ex- 
perience, and muſt afford ſtill ſweeter fruition on 
more frequent repetitions, 

It muſt be as large as my vaſt capacity, and as 


laſting as my eternal N 


Mer of bad Men. 
A bad man is ignorant of the true God and Jeſus 


_ Chritt, 


y He ncver did return to God as the reſt of his 
dul. 

He never came to God as his Father, Frovght d. the 
Mediator. 

He enjoys no God in the comforts of life, 

He has no true reliance upon the care of God for 
foul and body. 

He has no joy in tho Lord in any „ 

He has no delight in the ſweet employments of 
praiſing God. | 


U 4 He 
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Fe is undcr the deminion of his vile brutal appe- my 
tites. | 
Fe is a ſlave to his = and head-ſtrong paſſions. 0 


Fe has no generous love to his fellow. creatures. 
He is a total ſtranger to converſe with God. 
He has no ſolid proſpect of heaven, but has the 
ſpirit, and temper, and terror of bell begun in his 
ſou], pa INe 


The Properties of Miſery in a bad Man. 4 
lh he pleaſures of fin are diſagreeable to his higheſt 


nature. 

They are not ſuitable to his nobleſt faculties, and 
are a black i eproach to his reaſon. 

* pleaſures are injurious to every ſituation ig 

e 

1 hey are a foul diſgrace to eyery varthy cha- 
racer. 

They cannot be enjoyed without quilty 'bluſkes, 7 
a burning ſhame, and confuſion of face. 

Nor poſſeſt without ſtrong ſuſpicion of acting like 8 
a fool. | 

He enjoys 8 without dread of juſtice, and A 9 
fear of bad conſequences. 

All his con, ferts cannot ſupport tim under a mo- 10 
ment's trouble, nor give him the leaſt ſerenity in 
affliction—every thing he meets with enrages the 
wound, 

His gutlty pleaſures pollute and poiſon his beſt 
pal: ons. 

He cannot ſtand the ſevere teſt of a mom ent's re- No 
view, and reflectien upon his paſt conduct is full of 
terror. 

* His filthy pleaſures grow inſipid and nauſeous 
upon longer experience; they lalt but for a mo- 
ment, 


% 


12 


13 


* 


F 
ment, and leave the ſoul at death to all eternity, 


without a poſſible repetition of one pleaſure for 
ever. f 


SI. 
No. Ch. Ver. 


1 6 Bleſſings are upon the head of the 
juſt. 
2 16 The labour of the righteous tend- 
1 eth to life. 
J - 24 The fear of the wicked ſhall come 
upon him, 
4 + 27 The years of the wicked ſhall be- 
* ſhortened. 
5 28 The hope of the righteous ſhall be 
gladneſs. 
6 - 29 Deſtruction ſhall be to the workers 
vk iniquity, 
N 30 The righteous ſhall never be re- 
moved, 
8 Ki 3 The integrity of the upright ſhall: 
V - | guide them. 
9 5 The wicked ſhall fall by bis wicked- 
neſs. 
10 — 8 The righteous is delivered out of 
troulle. 


$'E CTION II. 


No. Ch. Ver. 
1 18 The wicked worketh a Jeceirfit: 
| | work. 
12 — 23 The deſire of the righteous 1 is o 
ood, 


13 — 19 Righteouſneſs tendeth to life, 


U 3 A froward 


6 
No. Ch. Ven. 
"Ih — 20 Afﬀfoward heart is an abominaticn- 
| to God. 
15 — 21; 2 hand join in hand, the- 
wicked go not unpuniſhed. 
16 — 31. The righteous ſhall be recompenſed 
in the earth. 


17 xi 4 & Dog man obtaineth favcur of tlie 
or 
18 — 3 A 2 {ſhall not be eſtabliſhed by 
| in 
19, — 7 The houſe, of the righteous ſhalt: 
ſtand. 
20 — 13 Ihe juſt ſhall come out of trouble. 
21 — 26 The riphteous more-excellent than. 


his neighbCu: . 


SECTLON HI, 


. 15 Good under ſtandin 5 giveth 1 
27 — 22 4 gœocd man leave 
; to his children, 
29 — 25 The belly of the wicked ſhall want, 
29 xiv 11. The. hauſe of the wicked ſhall be 
8 overthrown. 

30 — 14 A geod man ſhall be ſatisfied 1 

| limfelf. 


the rigkteous. 


No. Ch. Ver. 

22 Xil 28 In the way of rightecuſneſs is lifa. 

23. xl. 6 Wickedneſs overthroweth the ſin- 
_— 

24 — 9 The lamp of the wicked ſhall be: 

put cut. 
25” — 14 Law cf the wiſe is the fountain of. 
| life, 
26 


an inheritance- 


31 — 19 The wicked bow at the gates of. 


SECTION: 
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SECTION IV: 
No. Ch. Ver. 


: 32 xiv 32 The wicked are driven away in" | 
1 their wickedneſs. | | 
> 33 XV 6 In the houſe of the rightecus is ö 
EN much treaſure. | | 
7 34 — 8 The prayer of the upright is God's 
delight, | | | 
* 35 — 9 The way of the wicked is an abo- 
mination to God ; ; 
bs 35 — 24 T he way of life is above the wiſe. 
n 37 — 26 The thoughts of the wicked are 
abomination to God. 
38 — 29 The Lord is far from the wicked. 
39 XX 7 The juſt man walketh in his inte- 
grity. 


49 xxi 12 Ged deſtroyeth the wicked fi om 
their wickedneſs. 


k 41, — 15 It is joy to the juſt to do judgment. 
a « x : 
BY SECT FTW 
of. |} No. Ch. Ver. 

| 42 xx 16 A wanderer from, underſtanding 
I. $24 ſhall remain among the dead. 
ce 43 — 18 The N ſhall be ranſom for the 
WG 44 — 21 He that followeth after righteouſ- 
be neſs findeth life. 

| 45 xxü 12 God overthrows the words of a 
om 770 tranſgreſſor. e ee 

46 xxviii 10 The upright poſſeſſes good things. 

of 47 — 18 Fe that walketh uprightly ſhall be 

| ſaved. | 
N. The 


. 
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No. Ch. Ver. 


33 The curſe of the Lord is in he 


48 ut 
houſe of the wicked. 
49 E I 6 The righteous ſing and rejoice, 
cl, $4 | 
50 i 26 God gives a good man wiſdom, and 
. joy, and knowledge. 
51 iv 8 For whom do I labour, and be- 


reave my ſoul of God. 
RNA RANK 


A Contemplation on the Nature and Madneſs of * 
Atheiſm, with its ruinous Conſequences is the: 


"Peace and Happineſs of Mankind. 
I. It Nature and Madneſs. 


A is a ſickly ſtate of mind, and a cors- 
rupt diſpoſition of the heart, which forcibly 


inclines a man to doubt of the exiſtence of God. 


It is ſuch an horrid ſtate of the ſoul as diſpoſes a 
man to ſuſpend his thoughts, and withdraw his. 
aſſent from the evidences of God's exiſtence. 

And when this corrupt ſtate of the heart is ad - 
vanced to its laſt ſtage of rankneſs and venomous 
enmity, it prompts a man to attempt, by deceitful 

reaſoning and perverſe objections, to deſtroy all 
proofs of the glorious exiſtence of God: 
An Atheiſt is a ſickly putrid wretch, his head is 


crazy, and his heart is rotten ; he is deſtitute of 
right reaſon, and void of common, ſenſe and ho- 
neſty. | 


He is a maſs of abſurdity and folly, the meaneſt 


and moſt depraved being in all God's creation ; the 
damned are more rational, and approach nearer to. 
the nature of man than himſelf, 


He 


6225 
Fe dcubts of things the moſt clear and evident; 


he denies the exiſtence of things the moſt certain. 

I. Fe aſſerts that he knows that which no man 
can know, and he is certain of that which nobody 
can be certain of, that there is no God—and that it 


is not poſſible that there ſliould be a God. The 


Atheiſt is certain of a pure negative, that there is 


no ſuch being as a God: and therefore he muſt have 
the impudence to ſay he knows all things that ever 
were in the world, or that now exiſts, or that cver 
ſhall be in the w hole cour fe of nature, and all events, 
chat can poſhbly fall out amongſt mankind. 

Now if an Atheiſt is ſo infulent as to aſſert all 
this, it is to be hoped that no man will be fuch a 
fool as to give him one grain of credit, or for one 
moment 84 Be... 


See Dr. Tiliotſen, Vol. 1. Sermon 7, p. 36, 
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II. The Atheiſt thinks that the idea of a firſt 
cauſe is in itfelf abſurd, or contrary tothe reaſon of 
man, although he does not believe, he is not able 
to think, that the notion of any cauſe whatever, is 
abſurd. Ee fees, he is forced to ſee, that there are 


cauſes in vaſt abundance in air, earth, and ſea ; but 


he denies one. firſt cauſe, and wadly holds, . that 
there is an eternal ſucceſſion and chain of ce, 
without any firſt cauſe at all. 

Fe ſces the ſun to be the cauſe of ſoftening wax, 
cf hardening clay, cf drying of waters—thar fire is 
the cauſe of boiling water; froſt is the cauſe of ice; 
a want of f-od is the cauſe of hunger ; a want of 
liquids is the cauſe of thirſt ; but the fookſh Atheit 
believes that there is no one fie ſt cauſe of all theſe 
cauſes. 

III. The Atheiſt is forced to affirm and main- 
tain, that there are ſome apparent and real circuin - 
ances ia, the frame of the 'werld, which are abſfo- 
Tutely inco: ſiſtent with its having an intelligent and 
voluntar b cauſe of its exiſtence, 

That 
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That there are ſome plain marks in the ſtructure 
of the univerſe, which ſhew the impoſſibility of any 
wiſe defigning caule exiſting in our ſyſtem of things. 
This is the high-blooded afſertion of Atheiſts. 

IV. He thinks that a creative power is a flat 
and full contradiction to the reaſon of man: He can- 
not imagine: or comprehend how any being can give 
being to another, how a ſpiritual being can give 


being to matter, and therefore he believes a {pi- 


ritual being has no exaſtence-—that a material being 
cannot give exiſtence to a material being, and there-. 
fore he thinks it impoſſible it ſhould be fo. * 
V. An Atheiſt believes that the idea of a God 
came by meer tradition from father to ſon, and that 
the ſon was impoſed upon and deluded by the fa- 
ther; that the father was deceived by the grand- 
father; that the grandfather was cheated by the 
e wee and ſo on, cheat upon cheat, 
through eternal generations of men. 

hf This detoerate madman aſſerts, with abun- 
dent impudence and abſurdity, that the firſt ideas. 
and apprehenſions of a God were produced by the 
united craft of princes and politick governars, to 


keep men in awe. 


He believes that all theſe cunning princes met 
from all arte ot the world, by mutual conſent and 
deſign, ſome time, but he cannot tell when, aud in, 
ſome place, but hecannot tell where, and that they 
Cid make an apreement to impreſs the notion of a 
God in all parts of the world, but he cannot for his 
{ife tell how. - . 5 

However he will believe all, though he can ne- 
ver tell when, or where, or bow it was done 
but he believes it may be; and as he thinks it may 
be, he believes it mult be, 

O wiſe Mr. May be. Nee e 

VII. He tbinks and affirms, that the weak and 
fooliſh fears of men firſt introduced the idea and con. 

| 15 | ception, 
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<eption, or ſenſe and apprehenſion of a God; and 
ſtill fear keeps up this notion in the world. 

Though he cannot tell how men came to feel 
theſe fears, or when they begun to operate, or 
where they were firſt propagated, or why they 
came to ſpread fo wide, and continue ſo oy thou- 
ſand years in the world. 

VIII. He affirms, that as be never ſaw God 
with his bodily eyes, therefore he thinks there is no 
God; he never ſaw his own ſoul, therefore he 
thinks he has no ſoul ; he never ſaw his own animal 
{pirits, therefore he has no animal ſpirits ; he never 
ſaw the wind or the air, therefore there is no air or 


wind in the world; and on the fame wife principles, 


as he never ſaw Rome, or Pekin in China, therefore 
no ſuch places exiſt on earth he cannot fee a thou- 
ſand miles on the ocean therefore it is impollible for 
the ocean to be ſuch an extent. 

IX. He thinks that all things came alike to all 
men in the world, and that all actions, tempers, and 
characters are Alike, having neither good or evil in 
any cf them; in ſhort, that there is no ſuch" thing 
as moral good or evil on earth, or ever exiſted 
amongſt mankind. 

That all men are neither good or bad; that there 
is no moral differeuce in men, or in their temper, 
actions, and condutt, 


Moral good an4 evil are only empty ſounds, with- 


out any mezning or ſenſe in them. 


And although different actions produce different 
effects, Jifferent natural effects of pain or pleaſure, 
different natural effects of happineſs or miſery, yet 
there is no difference in the n, of the actions 
themſelves. 


Drunkermeſs and fobtiery' are one as good as the 


other. 
Gluttony and temperance are alike 3 in their moral 


| qualiti ies. 


Lewdneſs 
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Tae and chaſtity are alike; that is, 2 are 
veicher good or evil. 

Cheating and honeſty are the 6. 

Murder i as good i in itlelf as mercy. 

And cruelty is no more evil than compaſſion. | 


All the difference is only in the effects of pain or 


pleaſure theſe actions produce. 

So that a man that gets drunk every day that 
eats like a hog. every meal, has a whore every hour, 
and plunders his fellow. creatures all the days of his 
life — that is cruel as a dragon to all mankind, that 
 #theds human blood every moment, that kills a man 
with every ſtroke of his arin, and butchers the fineſt 
of his fellow. creatures every inſtant, is a3 gacd a 
man in the eye of blind fate and fortune as the m ſt 
ſober, | temperate, chaſte, compaſſionate, tender, 

merciful, and honeſt man on the face of the earth. 

Let an Atheiſt believe this, not I. 


X. He thinks that all matter and motion \ exiſts . 


from eternity, as it doth now. 
__ "That eternal matter, and eternal motion produced 
all the thought that is in the world, but when, or 
how, he cannot for his life-declare. 

He is forced to affirm, that thought exited from 
eternity, or that thinking powers, in millions cf 
men, ſtarted into exiſtence at ſome time or other, 


and ſome how or other from eternal matter, and eter- 


nal motion. 


But for the blood of kim he cannot tell how 
thought ſtarted into being, or when, or where the 
firſt thinking power began; but he is a ſt! 0ng be- 
liever that thought, and all the milhons of thinking 
powers in the world were begotten by eternal mat- 
ter and eternal motion. His devotion runs thus: 

O! eternal. matter and motion, I adore thee as 
the parent of all thoughts, and thinking powers in 
the univerſe, | 


Eternal 


re 


ing 


at- 


s in 


mal 
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Eternal matter, viz. ſolid extention. Eternal 


motion, viz. change of place produced thought, viz. 


acts that are conſcious of their own exiſtence, free 


voluntary motions. 

So that eternal folid extenſion, and eternal change 
of place produced eternal voluntary ſelf. Famous 
motion. | 

Let the devil believe it, not I. | 
XI. He believes that this curious and beautiful 
world may be made by blind chance, or eternal fate, 


without the leaſt art or deſign, 
That without any wiſe cauſe, or powerful under- 


ſtanding agent, life, ſenſe, thought, reaſon, ima- 
'gination, choice, memory, and paſſions, may reſult 
from ſtupid ſenſeleſs matter, and dead ſolid exten- 
ſion 

And as it may be ſo, therefore it is ſo, it was 
it muſt be ſo, it may be, and as, it may be, I think 
it mult be ſo, and it cannot be otherwiſe, therefore 


I think it muſt be; and as I can give no other rea- 
fon, I deſire you would ſwallow that, and let it not 


choak you. 


NM ee I 


II. The horrid Conſequences, or de eeruftive Evits 


F Atheiſm. 


I, H AT a ruined fool, what a pernicious 
madman is an Atheiſt? How injurious is 
Atheiſm to the whole world of mankind ? 

Atheiſm, or the denial of God's exiſtence, roots 
up all the foundation of moral rectitude; it tears up 
the original baſis of civil government, and taps the 
principles of ſociety and ſolid happineſs. 

It unhinges all ſtates and orders of men, deſtroys 
all laws, human and divine; it daſhes to pieces all 
| X rules 
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rules of action, which command what is right, and 


forbid what is wrong, and ruins all wiſe and juſt 
meaſures of ſociety. -- We . 

II. Atheiſin introduces the moſt horrid and 
alarming evils amongſt mankind ; it plucks up the 
flood gates of all kinds of daring and deſperate 
wickedneſs, and lets in a horrible torrent of luſt and 


murders amongſt mankind; * 


It gives a horrid licenſe to all ſocieties and indi- 
vidual perſons to do what miſchief and madneſs they 
pleaſe, dne e the leait redreſs or poſſibility of re- 

qne moment. | 1 

It deſtroys the laſt reſort of the oppreſſed, the 
ultimate refuge of the miſerable, and ſuffers the 
moſt malignant villains to act without a bluſh, and 
be wicked without fer. | | 
It opens a terrible gap for the weak and helpleſs 
to loſe life, liberty, and property, without the 


leaſt hope of relief for themſelves, or hope of pu- 


niſhment and ruin for their bloodieſt enemies. 
The world would ſoon be deſtroyed and rooted 
up by Atheiſm ; the frame of nature torn to pieces: 
the human race could not exiſt but a few days or 
hours—all mankind muſt certainly be drowned in 


perqdition, and drenched in blood, and death, and 


deſtruction for ever. 

III. This deſperate madneſs and zvickednefs 
ruins entirely the atheiſt himſelf. 

The Atheiſt is ine. itably ruined in, his body, 
blood, and happineſs, by his own deſperate frenzy 


and furious madneſs. _ © 


It roots up all the comfort and joy of his life, 
and fills his heart with horrid darkneſs and diſorder; 
it ſpreads a dreadful gloom over his fickly and di- 


ſtempered under ſtand ing, and ſtrips and impoverithes 


The 


his degraded ſonl. - 
4 7 


toad, 

conſci. 
he fee 
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The foul of an Atheiſt is all poverty, horror, 
ficknels, and madneſs ; it is deſtitute of light, lov e, 
order, beauty, and pleaſure. 

His ſoul is deſtitute of every moral excellence and 


lovely perfection, it is quite unqualified for ſelf.en. 


joyment, or ſocial virtue, or a moment's true * 
pineſs. 

This feveriſh frenzy deſtroys all the 90 8 
of worthy actions, and extinguiſhes every ſpark of 
honour in the ſoul; it expels all the fineſt moral 


feelings of the heart, and roots up all ſenſe of gene- 
roſity and benevolence. 


And as he attempts to free himſelf from all fear of | 


puniſhment for his wicked deeds, fo he cuts himſelf 
off from all hope . of reward for one thought or 
action in his whole life. 


What ſenſe of honour can there be in hs ſoul of - 


an Atheiſt? what generous emotions can he feel ! ul 
his breaſt ? 

/ - Honour can have no ſeat in his corrupted ad. 

with an Atheiſt conſcience is only an empty name, a 

meer bug- bear to frighten fools and children. | 


Ris putrid maligna'1t ſoul can have no ideas of 


right or wrong, good or evil; he confounds all no- 
tions of bafeneſs and generolity, and mingles ideas 
of vice and virtue ix one general chaos, 

Thus Atheiſm roots up all order, beauty, 21 
ne ls, and felicity from the whole earth, tears up 
the foundations of human nature, turns che wor lel 
into a dark dungeon of confuſion and horror, and 
leaves not one ſpark of hope or joy to one foul in 
the whole world of mankinßd. 

What a gloomy dark animal is an Atheiſt ! 

He is not a man, he is à brute! nay below 2 
toad, he is a monſter in the creation of God. He is 
conſcious of no reigning good order in his e 
he feels no noble ſpring of action in the ſoul, ho 
e purpoſcs riling in his heart: He knows not 
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ou motive to brave deſigns, not one argument to 


him to one act of virtue, uo reaſon to excite ta 
— leaſt good, no kind of hope of happineſs here or 
beyond tlie grave. 
. His highelt ai aim is to live like a beaſt and die like 4 
dog; all his hopes and comfort muſt be, that fas 
carcaſs, after death, will fatten the ſoil to produce 
new brutes his br ethren, and nouriſh en like- 
himſelf. 1 
IV. The abounding of chem, in our age and 
nation, is matter of aſtoniſhment, ſorrow, fear, and, 


N the moſt fervent indignation. 


How amazing and alarming is it to ſee the fooliſh- 
neſs and*madneſs of CE abound: ſo. enema in 
Great- Britain? 

What a monſter is an Atheiſt in ſuch à land of 
learning, and light and-knowledge as ours! 

Britain hath been a ſear of as clear goſpel-light, as 


ſolid learning and elevated genius, ſcience and taſte, 


as any nation under heaven. - / 
An Atheiſt ! an Atheiſt !-in ſuch a ſeat of refined 
learning and cultivated' reaſon, whene the- whole. 


Circle of the liberal ſciences are improved to the 


. pitch of beauty and delicate perfection. 
Ah Britons! what a ſcandal is this to our charac- 
ter! what an eternal ſhame to our iſland to find fuch. 
2 dirty monſter as an Atheiſt in the moſt learned na- 
tion on the face of tlie earth; a kingdom diſtin- 
guiſhed for the greateſt Arengrh of r 
moſt glorious energy of thought and conception, and 
which has borne the prize for ſcience from all the 


empires under heaven. 
Io ſee an Atheiſt in our land amidſt the Bucons, 


the Boyles, the Miltons, the Lockes, the New- 


tons, the Youngs, of the paſt and preſent age. 
To ſee an Atheiſt's face amidſt a thouſand mil. 


lions of evidences of God's mighty exiſtence and 


3 is enough to an a de vil with * w_ 
| rike 
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(rike him with eternal wonder to ſee himſelf out- 
done in impudence and hardneſs of heart ! A 

It is ucterly impoſſible for any man, or a world 
of men, to prove that there is no God. & man can 
demonſtrate nothing here but only that he,is a bigger 


fool than the devil. 


A man has no medium of proof, he has no ideas 
that can evince that there is no God: the idea of no 
God will not admit of proof by making ule of other 
ideas, and viſible things in the world, whoſe agree- 
ment with the idea of no God can. be perceived by 
the mind in the whole proceſs of the demonſtratiou. 

It is a pretended and mad attempt at a demon- 
ſtration that is impoſſible. Search all the univerſe 
around, O! mad Atheiſt, ſearch thy ſoul. and body 
through and through; ſearch all. paſt ages, and. 
books, and facts, and events, thou ſhalt not find 
one ſingle argument to prove that there is no God. 

The Atheilt is amazingly unreaſonable, and con- 
temptibly abſurd to the laſt degree, becauſe he pre- 
tends to know that which no man can know, and to 


be certain of that which nobody can be certain of — 


that is, that there is no God, and that it is not pole | 
ſible there ſhou'd be one. 

The Atheiſt pretends to be certain of a Pure nega 

tive, that there is no ſuch being as God—but no 


man can re aſonably pretend to know thus much, but ; 


he mult pretend to know all things that are or can 


be, ,which if any man ſhould: be ſo vain as to pre- 
C tend to—yet it is to be hoped that nobody uud be 8 


ſo ſilly a fool as to believe him. 
An Atheiſt has a world of creatures as. in arms 
againſt him, to kill him as you would a venomous 
mad dog. | SN. 
Yea if any man doubts but for a moment of the 
exiſtence and preſence of a God, he has an univerſe: 
of creatures in battle array to fight him, and deſtroy 
lim as a foo] for his filly impudence, - : 


* X 3 f Tue 


— 


tim) 


be variety, beauty, harmony, and innamerable- 


ranks of creatures will fight againſt the Atheiſt, and 


drive out ſuch a deteſtable monſter from a' grandi 
ſyſtem which is full of God. . 
Let the-glorious maſs of fire in the ſun burn him, 
let the moon light him to the gallows, let the ſtars. 
in their courſes fight againſt the Atheiſt, let the 
forces of the comets daſſr him to pieces, let the roar 
of thunders ſtrike him deaf, let red lightnings blaſt 
his guilty ſou], let the ſea lift up her mighty waves 
to 
dogs devour him, let the air poiſon him, let the- 
next crumb of bread choak him, nay. let the dull aſs. 
. Ipurn him to dea. 2 
Is not this abſurd fool ſecretly afraid that he is in 
the wrong? Does not he often. ſuſpe& himſelf to be 
in an error? that his ſenſeleſs mind is horribly mi- 
ſtaken. | | | 
* * Surely-the mad Atheiſt has ſome lucid intervals, 
ſome moments of rational thoughts, wherein he feels 
_ the diſpleaſure of a holy God, that hates his crimes, 
and will puniſh him with ſhame and pain, and a crim- 
ſon red vengeance for his horrid impudence. - - 

God will be heard and-felt in the ſoul and con- 


. ſeienice of an Atheift, though the. monſter outſins 


the devil, and pretends he neither believes nor 


trembles; yer chere is a God that will make him 
feel a living hell within his ſoul, a God that will fill 


him with the darknefs and pains of hell before. he 
enters the inviſible and eternal world, © 


13 + +4 HI. The. 


ury him, let the lion tear him to pieces, let 


The. 
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m. The Springs and Cauſes of Atheiſm. 


ö HAT are the ſprings of ſo vile a temper, the 
cauſes of ſo corrupt a heart? 


What are the Atheiſt's motives to excite him to 


deny the being of a God? 5 

What is it that urges him to baniſh all ideas of 
a firſt eternal cauſe of all things which we call God? 
What are the ſprings of action to this abſurd: 
brute? What reaſons has he for oppoſing the ex- 
iſtence of God? Is it not pride and luſt, a corrupt 
pride of heart, and a furious filthy luſt of body? 

Is it not that he may live free from all rules of 
ation for his ſoul and body, that he has no law to 
command what is right, or. forbid what appears. 
wrong? pots | 

Is it not that he may act the beaſt without con- 


troul, and live like a devil without a cheek of con- 


ſeience, plunge into unclean commerce without 
bluſhing, and indulge lewdneſs without ſhame, give 


an unbounded range to his filthy appetites without 


one keen reffection, and gratify his luſtful paſſions 
without any painful and pungent remorſe? 

Theſe are the reaſons (if madneſs and' felf:mur. 
der may be called N why the Atheiſt denies 
the exiſtence of a God. This is the noble deſign, 


the ſublime defire and ultimate end of rhe wreteh 
called an Atheiſt; this enemy of mankind, this wolf 
to eivil ſociety, this butcher and murderer of the. 
Human race. * 


nipotence, and curſe his ſc 
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IV. The uber Hazards of hes for both 


orlds- 


(Vote, this may be applied, in ENCE point of 
view, to Deiſts and Socinians. ] 


H OW mad is any man to hazard his ſoul by de. 

nying a God at this rate? How daring a foul- 

hardineſs, how deſperate a madneſs for a man to 

deny the being of his maker, and to exert ſuch a 

8 enmity and ſpite at the life and exiſtence of 
s God ! 


What mortal in his ſenſes would be guilty of ſucli 


unavoidable ſelf-murder ? Why ſhould this abſurd. 


fellow daſh himſelf to death __ the rock of Om - 


for ever by denying 
the true fountain. of feliaity 2. 


Can any man who doubts of the exiſtence of God, 
or denies his being, ſay that he has done all in his 


power to attain evidence, and be ſatisfied concern- 
ing this vaſt truth—that he has made the moſt honeſt 


inquiry into- the truth or falſhood of God's exiſt- 
'- encer7; {<4 


Can he with ſtrict veracity aſſüre us. that he has 
thought ſeriouſly. on this grand point? that he has 


moſt honeſtly conſidered the frame of heaven and 


earth, and faithfully attended to the production , the 
Preſervation, the connection, variety, harmony, 


and end of the univerſe; that he has conſidered his 
” own amazing ſtructure of body and ſoul; that he 


has diveſted himſelf of all corrupt pr ejudices—has 
converſed with the wiſeſt and beſt men, has heark- 


ened to the moſt forcible and convincing reaſonings, 


has kept a ſingle eye upon truth, with an honeſt_ 
heart has laid hunſelf open to the light of evidence ? 


chat he has been willing that truth ſhould appear = 
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all its beauty, and lead him whitherſoever it pleaſes 
without oppoſition; that baniſhing all pride of 
heart, and denying all corrupt appetites, and ſup- 
py all filthy and criminal paſſions, and every 


felfiſh and ungenerous principle, he is intent on no- 


nr but the attainment of pure truth? 

Where is the man, in all the world, that can 
ſtand forth and affirm. all this? I challenge him to 
appear, and afirm,. with his hand on his heart, that 
this is his real temper, and that this has been his 
practice - and yet he is in the dark concerning God's 
exiſtence - yet he is in doubt and unſatisfied; that 
yet he ſees more reaſon to doubt of, or deny, 


God: chan afſent to the evidence ob che being of a 


— vile hypoccites vou rotten hearted 
Atheiſts, if God only tries you by this rule, that 


you have done all that you can, you will be ſpeech- 


leſs, and damned: for a fook zud a knave 3 your 
curſed raſeally: wnpudence; aud want of honeſty 


Gen ene n . e and rafcally | 


9 


oοοοοοοοοοοοοοοοσνοο 
i v. The Wiſdom and Heppineſs ef n 5 


God, or the goon a leneſs of tr * La 
gion. | 


J. Atheiſm: is madneſs, to own > Bod: i true wit 
| dom. —If to deny him be folly the. molt detelt. - 
able, then to love and adore him is wiſdom, the 


moſt excellent and honourable to man. 


A firm perſuaſion of the exiſtence and perfection 


of God, is ſober reaſon. in its beſt exerciſe, and 
ſound 


* 


1 17 1849 
19] found wiſdom in its nobleſt and higheſt improve. 
| | ͤ - quthoand 31523 reed e ceref 
1 It is excellent ſenſe and reaſon to be well rooted in af 
aud grounded in a vigorous and lively faith it God's . 
existence: Libs 42115110 | right 
18h Ten thouſand advantages and pleaſures flow from neſs, 
$1118 a heart-felt perſuation of God's glorious being, per- love! 
$23 ih fections and providence. 1 oo \ will, 
1 Ho ſuitable to my powers of underſtanding and and f 
— 1 reaſon; how pleaſant to all my nobleſt paſſions to be apply 
|| cordially: perſuaded of rhe truth of God's exiſtence, the re 
| | * a conſtant ſenſe of God's preſence on my 9 
| —_ 7 % r e358} ad 3oy | ER 
ö 1 ' © "To feel the whole weight of Deity through all the ſhall 
iy Pars of the ſoul, and to have the fineſt tenſfations action 
Th f the uitat energy of God working in the very rectit 
it depth of my ma. Ho 
tt To ſee and adore à God as every where preſent; main 
and every where active at all times, in all places, in him, 
| | all companies, in all conditions. O! how raviſhing Iſtenc: 
it and charming it is to a rational and immortal ipirit. tial it 
| | | It is ſound reaſon and good ſenſe to come to a Jaw, 
ill point, and be immoveably ſettled in chis great, firſt, Practic 
an principle of religion and bappiveſs,, and never more ful inc 
need ob it than at this time when the worſt practical be con 
100 Atheiſm abounds in all its malignant, aud fo.liſh, ſuſpen 
and inſolent abandoned impudence, in every heatt 
17 and life, in every cottage, village, and town in Bri- 8 


tam and Europe. 3 1 
If I am keenly convinced, and ſtrongly fixed in 3 
the feeling ſenſe of God's exiſtence, I ſhall give him VI: 2 
Juſt veneration and devotion; but without ſuch a | 
firm faith in God, I can never aſcribe to him that 
honour; a praiſe which his perfections demand. 
How can I eſteem God as the belt of beings? dh 
Row cat I fervently defire; his preſence and bleſſ. Pe 
gs, er bear u goed- will to his dominion. and im- ſo 
0 4 N tereſt, hearts 


Faw) 
eereſt, or delight in his amiable attributes, if I am 
in a ſtate of doubt or fluctuation concerning his being. 


Ho is it poſſible that I ſhould worſhip God in a 
right manner, by acknowledging his infinite great- 


neſs, goodneſs, and beauty. with veneration and 
love? — can I act iu a manner agreeable to his 
will, as my eternal law, commanding what is right, 
and forbidding what is wrong? How can Lexert and 
apply my powers in a free and direct conformity to 
the rectitude of God, if I am at loſs W the 
evidences of his debe ? 

How can I act with ſuch rational intention as 
ſhall pleaſe him, and expreſs, in my temper and 
actions, a beauty and decorum moſt becoming the 
rectitude, and dignity, and majeſty of God? 

How is it poſſible that any man ſhould make it his 
main care to pleaſe God, and approve himſelf to 
him, unleſs he has a vital lor vely ſenſe of God's ex- 
iſtence and excellent glory? How can he be impar- 
tial in his inquiries into the full extent of God's 
law, or apply himſelf to the hearty and reſolute 
practice of duty without any ſtated reſerves and ſin- 
ful indulgences ? or how will a man's heart and life 


be conſiſtent and harmonious, while ys mind is in - 


ſuſpence about n 2 


VI Th he Miferies of Atheiſm with Regard to the 
Order and Com Vert of our Lives. © 


No hd of our lives without God. 


A Powerful and abiding ſenſe of God, upon 4h 
ſoul, will order; _ e{tablith, and guide our 
hearts:and life—it will give tirmoeſs and ſtability to 
the henry; and PAY and beauty tt to the life—it- 
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| | | will promote a univerſal reditude of mind and man. a0 
Ii! ners. — ne 
| We fhall find our hearts to be all diſorder and in 
perverſeneſs, our lives irregular, our actions un- to 
ſteady and without a meaning, unleſs we believe the Wi 
Divine exiſtence, and live under a pleafing ſenſe of ſal 
"God's attributes. fla 
How can our ſpirits be rectiſied, our lives gnarded, pe 
our converſation ſenſible and ſerious, gur lives all We 
beauty, dignity, and decency, unleſs we have a 
lively conſciouſneſs-of God, vigorous perceptions of inſ, 
his amimenſe greatneſs and goodneſs. | dai 
4 nie of God eſtabliſhes the heart, in- me. 
| ſpires a grandeur and true elevation of foul, gives a and 
dignity to the anderſtanding, and directs us to the for 
true beauty and nen af Ann. | cha 
| 5244-63 Nin _ 
| adv 
N comfort, of our lives SKIT” God. uin 
ty of a 
To be well . ond grounded ; in the ; 6: of mati 


God i is the firſt grand ſpring of comfort, and with- God 


' Qu this we can have no comfort of our lives. onm 

It. is God's preſence that gives the ſeitled confo- In 

| Jation to our hearts; without God's exiſtence we can the 1 

have no reliſh for our own exiſtence ;- God's active, rudd 

lovely preſence gives us ſelf enjoyment. ith, 

We can have no ſolid joy if we have no firm faith Þ the n 

in God; we ſhall be deſtitute of true comfort and FT} 

hope, Aways unſetded, and Live to perpetual cha» | beaut 

grin and vexation. ' etern 
Ever perplexed with new difficulties, ruffled by 
every croſs event, diſtracted in our thoughts, di- 
ſtreſſed in our conſciences, and uneaſy with every 

ſituation in life: - 


We ſhall live without principle; and, act without 
meaning, or eud full of fluctuation and doubt; ever 


in * concerning our methods of * our 
 adtions 


ithout 
; ever 
t ; our 
ations 
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actions will have all the marks of folly and weak- - 


neſs; we ſhall be miſerable in all our affairs, wild 
in all our meaſures, irreſolute in all our purpoſes, 
toſt on the ſur ges of vexation and woe, tormented 


with new diſappointments, alarmed with falſe fears, 


ſubje& to the caprice of every vagrant fancy, a 
flave to our vain humours, a drudge to vicious ap- 
petites, and at the mercy of every tyrant and fool 
we meet. What a horrid ſtate of nũnd is this ! 

We ſhall be proud in proſperity, haughty and 
inſolent on any ſucceſs in life, imperious and diſ- 
dainful towards our fellow creatures in lower life, 
mean grovelling flaves to our ſuperiors, full of envy 
and maliee towards our equals, utterly: unprepared 
for troubles in life, unfit for any trials, or the leaſt 
chagrin or inſult: 

? i ſhall be deſpairing and hopelets i in a | ſeaſon of 
adverſity, ſullen and inactive if we are denied cur 


aviſhes or croſſed in our choice; all the beſt ſprin 


of action will be relaxed and-broke the ſtrongeſt 
matives will have no force on a heart that feels not 
God's preſence, and lives not under a ſenſe of his 
on miſcient eye, 

In ſhort, we ſhall be like a ſhip without ballaſt on 
the ſtormy ocean—like a mariner that has loſt his 
rudder and his compaſs in the tempeſt—like a clock 
without its proper weights,” or a watch that has loſt 


che main ſpring of all its motions. 


Thus Atheiſm. deprives us of all the- order r 
beauty of our hearts and tempers, and deftroys 
eternally all che comforts and eee of want. | 
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3 celuing a Divine Revelation. 


„Aan y manly faith in God's exiſtence, 
wich a clear and certain knowledge of his glo- 


rious perfections, will excite and enable us to re- 


ceive, with a juſt regard, tne evidences of the di- 
vine inſpiration; of the Holy Sci iptures, and teach 
us 4 reverence and love to the contents of Cod! 3 


| i Ay law and goſpel. - 


Fow can we credit God's lar While we are in 
doubt concerning his Exiſtence? How is it poſſible, 
in the nature of things, that I ſhould love and con- 
fide in God's promiſes, while I doubt whether the 
promiſer has a being or no? How can I tremble at 
his awful wrath and threatnings, wbilſt Jam uncer- 


tain of the being cf a God to puniſh? How. can I 


yield a free ſubſuction to his laws, whilſt I call ia 
queſtion the very being of the law-giver, and have 


ns ſenſe of his abſolute dominion ? 


What man in all the world will bow his. ſoul Es" 
conſcieuce to the bible, whilſt he queſ ions the being 
of a Gad that is ſaid to be the author of this book ? 

. Inſpiration. is the action of God upon 2 rational 


ſoul, raiſing the under ſtanding to higher degrees of 


clearneſs, certainty, elevation and knowledge: but 
who can believe this action poſlible, Wi he doubts 
the exiſlence of the agent? 

Inſpi: ation is the infuſGon of - Moog. na the or 
of man by the wifdom and power of Gd: but who 
can believe the poſſibility and certainty of this infu- 
lion, whilſt he -dogbts of the exiſtence of God, the 
author of it ? 

1 he Divine Scriptures can never be Acne with 
diſtinguiſhed veneration ; the doctrines of grace can 
never be cordially believed ar d loved; the bl. rY 

hs | 0 
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of the goſpel can never be ardently ſought; the 


rand and eternal diſcoveries cannot be received 
with that admiration and devotion which they ſo 
juſtly. and fully. demand, unleſs I feel God's vital 
exiſtence in my ſoul, and feel my obligations 10 his 
authority taſte the ſweet influenees of his ſpirit, and 


know my dependance on his; grace. 


What mam can believe the prediction of his * 
events, unleſs he fixſt is fully convinced of the being 


cf a Ged of boundleſs underſtanding, who gent fore - 


know theſe events? 
Who can give credit to niracles or operations 
chat imply an Almighty power, till he is 2 


of the exiſtence of ſuch a-power in the, univerſe ? 


Who can believe that the doftrine is fo excelle 


and good as to be worthy of God, till he knows 


8 of the TILT and moogl character of . 
Who can ſee a vine r the Divine ing 
tion of the Ser eve drawn from the moral charac- 
ter of -the pen-man, before he is convinced of the 
eternal and immutable difference” there is in moral 
characters, artſing from the exiſtence "and will of 
God as the ſtandard of moral excellence 2 

"This you ſee that a firm and lively apprehenſion 
ef a God is the foundation of” our faith”) 18 1 Divine 
revelations... LEON 


eee edge 0e 
VIII. Metheds and Means to kill Alen. 
8 55 God 1 un the Witte of creation, in the 


heavens, earth, and ſeas. 


Every day walk out in the fields, lift up vos | 


eyes to the ſun, the moon, the ſtars, and the vaſt 
expanſe ; ; conlider. the air, the winds, the rain, the 
51211 | 2 TIT, 
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 rattlin hatl. 
View the globe of the earth nd Fox, an con- 
ger the vaſt variety and beauty of the birds, the 
beaſts, the fiſhes, the r, and the innumerable 
trides of Mfects. | 
| Mark the ſmall beginnings of all lars, Som the 
humble ſhrub to the ſtrong oak ald the lofty cedar. 
Obferve the minute original of all fiſhes, 7608 the 
minny to that floating mountain the Whale. 


4 ” 


EO MAE TARA, 


Truths e to the Deity. "The Rell Len of 
he delineated. . 


I. T one Supreme and perfect Bebg, upon 

whom the exiſtence of all other beings and 

their powers originall ay tay depend, is 195 being, whom 
I mean by the word 

There are other truths Gil remaining in relation 

to the Deity, which we may know, which are 

neceſſary to be known by us, if we would endeavour 


and what be is; and they are ſuch, as not only 
tend to rectify our opinions concerning his nature 
and attributes, but alſo may ſer ve, at the ſame time, 
as ſurther prœofs of his exiſtence, and an amplifica- 
| tion of ſome things touched perhaps too Hhghtly. As, 


no. corporeity in God. e are many things in 
matter utterly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch a 
being, as it has been demonſtrated God mult be; 
Matter exiſts in parts, every one of which, by 
te term, is imperfect: but in a being abſolutely 
g N. there can be e that is ere 


Theſe 


thunders, Hghtnings, the froſt, theſnow, and the | 


to demean ourſelves tox ards him according to truth 


II. God cannot be corporeal; or, there can be 


9 
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_ Theſe parts, though they are many times kept 


cloſely united by ſome. occult influence, are in truth 


ſo many diſtin&t bodies, which may, at leaſt in our, 


unagination, be disjoined or placed otherwiſe : nor, 
can we have any idea of matter which does not. 
imply a natural diſcerpibility and ſuſceptivity of va- 
rious ſhapes and modifications, i. e, mutability ſeems 
to be eſſential to it. But God, exiſting in a man- 
ner that is perfect, exiſts in a manner that muſt be 
uniform, always one and the ſame, and in nature 
unchange able. Fa. PEW To 

Matter is incapable of acting, paſſive only, and 


ſtupid; which are defects that can never be a{cribed 
to him who is the firſt cauſe or prime agent, the 


ſupreme intellect, and altogether pei fect. 
vacuum, he muſt be excluded, and ſq becomes 3 
, een, Kaen ang e e ee 
chaſms. 8 5 
Luaſtly, there is no matter or body which may not 


be ſuppoſed not to be; whereas the idea of God, or 


chat being upon whom all others depend, involves 
„ee SR OE OLI 
III. Neither infinite ſpace, nor infinite dura- 


tion, nor matter -infinitely extended, or eternally 
exiſting, nor auy, nor all of theſe taken together, 


can be God. For, 0 3 4 | 
Space taken ſeparately ſrom the things which 
poſſeſs and fill it, is but an empty ſcene or vacuum 


andd to ſay, that infinite ſpace is God, or that God is 
infinite ſpace, is to ſay that he is an infinite vacuum; 


than which, nothing can be more abſurd. or blaſphe - 


mous, Ho can ſpace,, which, is but a vaſt void, 
rather che negation of all things, chan palitively 


any thing, a kind of diffuſed nothing; how can this, 


J ſay, be the firſt cauſe, &c. or indeed any 'cauſe ? 
What attributes beſide penetrability and extenſion, 
what excellencies, what perfections is it capable of? 


- . a 2 N . SS * 
Then, if he is cerporeal, wherever there is a 
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| could not be private, or the peculiar thoughts of 
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As infinite ſpace cannot be God, though he be ex- 
eluded from no place or ſpace; fo though he is eter- 
nal, yer eternity, or infinite duration itſelf is not 
God. For duration, abſtracted from all durables, is 


nothing actually exiſting by itſelf: it is the duration 


of a being, not a being. | | 
Infinite ſpace and duration, taken together, can- 


not be God; becauſe an interminable ſpace of infinite 


is, at moſt, but an eternal vacuum. 9.4 | 
Since it has been already proved, that corporeity 
is inconſiſtent with Divine perfection, the matter 
ſnould be ibfinitely extended, or there ſhould be an 
infinke quantity of it; yet fill, wherever it is, it 
carries this inconſiſtence along with it. ; 

Tf to matter be added infinite duration, neither 
goes this alter the nature of it. This only ſuppoſes 


duration is ft] nothing but eternal fpace ; and that 


of Divine perfection. 


- It to he eternally what it is, i. e. eternally incapable 


Andi if ro it you add the ideas of both infinite; ex- 
tenſion, (or fpace) and duration t o, yet ſtill, fo 
long as matter is matter, it muſt always, and every 


. where be incapable of divinity. 


Laſtly, not the univerſe, or ſum total of finite 
beings, can be God : For if it is, then every thin 
is dive, every thing God, or of God, and fo all 
things together muſt make but one being. But the 
contrary to this we fee, there being evidently many 
beings diſti ct, and feparable one from another, and 


dependent each of other. Nay, this diſtinction 


and ſeparation of exiſtence, beſide what we fee 
without us, we may even fect within ourſelves. 
We are ſeverally conſcious to ourſelves of the indi- 
viduation and diſtinction of our own minds from alt 
'other ; nor is there any thing of Which we can be 
more certain. Were we all the ſame being, and 
tad one mind, as in that caſe we muſt have, thoughts 


ny 


0 


= 


any one perſon; but they muſt be common acts of, 
the whole mind, and there could be but one con- 
ſcience common to us all. Beſide, if all things con- 
junctly are God, or the perfect being, (I dread the 
mention of ſuch things, though it be in order to re- 
fate them) how comes this remarkable inſtance of 
imperfection, among many others, to cleave to us, 
that we ſhauld not . even durſabees; and, what 
we are? In ſhort, no collection of beings can be one 
being, and therefore not God ; and the univerſe-it- 
ſelf is but a collection of diſtin beings. = 
IV. It is fo far from being true chat God is cor- 
poreal, that there could be no ſuch thing as either 
matter or motion, if there was not ſome. ſuper ior 
being upon whom they depended: Or, Gul is ſuch 
a being, that without him there could be neither 


matter nor motion. This muſt be true of matter, 


becauſe it has been proved already, that there can 
be but one independent being ; that he is incorpo» 
real; aid t at the exiſteiice of all other things mult 
depend upon him. But the ſame thing may be 
proved other wiſe. If matter (I mean the exiltence 
of it) does not depend upon {mething; above it, it 
maſt be an independent being; and if an indepen- 
dent being, a neceſſary being ; and ten there conld 
be nv fuck thing as a vacuum; but all bodies muſt 
be perfectly geld; and, more than that, the whole 
world could be but une ſucb body, five times as 
firm as braſs, and incapable of all motion. /: For 
that being which exiſts neceſſarily, does neceſſarily 
exiſt: that is, it cannot not eilt. But! in a vacuum 
matter does not exiſt. h ao 
Moreover, if matter be an Fa akon 
ſary being, and-exiſts of itſelf, this muſt be true of 
every particle of it; and if fo, there cuuld not only 


be no vacuum, but every. particle muſt be every 


1 for it aud not be limited to occupy only a 
_ place 


. — 
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place of ſuch certain dimenſions by its own nature, 
{tnce this confinement of exiſtence, within certain 
bounds, implies non exiſtance itother places beyond 
thoſe bounds, and is equal to a negation of exiſt- 
ence; and when exiſtence is eſſential to any being, 
#negation of exiſtence cannot be fo :: nor, in the 
nent place, could its exiſtence: be limited by any 
thing elſe, becauſe it is ſuppoſed to have its exiſt- 
once only of itſelf; i. e. to have a principle of ex- 
iſtence in itſelf, or to have an exiſtence that is not 
dependent upon, or obnoxious to any other. 

And I may add ſtill, if matter be ſelf-exiſtent, I 
do not ſee not only how it comes to be reſtrained to- 
a place of ſome certain capacity, but alſo how it 
comes to be. limited in other reſpects, or why it 
ſnould not exiſt in a manner that is in all reſpects. 
perfect So that thus it appears, matter mult de- 
rive its exiſtence. from ſome other being, who cauſes 


it to be juſt what it is; and the being whe 595 d. 


this, muſt be Gd. 7 
It is to no purpoſe to object here, "thay one can- 
not conceive how the exiſtence of matter can be de- 
rived from another being ; ; for God being above our 
conceptions, the manner in which he operates, and 
in which things depend upon him, mutt alſo be un- 
*- conceivable. Reafn diſcovers- that this viſible world 


muſt owe its exiſtence to ſome inviſible Almighty 


being; i. e. it diſcovers this to be fact, and we muſt 


not deny facts becauſe we know not how they are 


effected. It is far from being new, that our facul- 
ties ſhould diſcloſe to us the exiſtence of things, and 
then drop us in our inquiry how they are. 5 
much for matter. 


As for motion, without a firſt. bible 8 ds hab 
: \hawn deſcribed, there could be none; and much leſs 


fuch motions as we ſee in the world. I his may be 


unmediately deduced from the foregoing paragraphs 


(2) 
for if matter itſelf could not be without Seen | 
it is certain motion, Wege ene 
could never be. | £2114 

But further; there could hendo adi xaleſs 
either there be in matter itſelf a power of beginning 
it; or it is communicated from body to body in an 
infinite ſucceſſion, or in a circle, and ſo has no be- 
ginning; or elſe is produced. by ſome incer pereal 
being or beings. Now as hardy as men are in ad- 
vancing opinions that favour their vices, though 
ne ver ſo repugnant to reaſon, I can hardly belie ve 
any one will aſſert, that a. parcel. of mere matter, 


(let it be great or ſmall, of any figure whatſgever, 


Ke. ) lefi altogether to irlelf, could ever of itſelf he- 


in to move. If there is any! fact bold aſſerter, let 
im fix his eyes upon ſome; lump of matter, e, gr. 
a ſtone, piece of timber, or à clod, (cleared of all 
animals) and: peruſe it well, then alk himſelf, ſeri- 
ouſly, whether it is poſſible for him in earneſt to be · 
lieve that that ſtone, log, or clad; though nothing 


corporeal or incorporeal ſhould excite. or meddle 


with it, might ſome time or ether of ſelf begin ah 
creep. However, to be ſhart,: a power of | 
ning motion is not in the idea of matter, it is = 
as We ſee, to the impreſſions of motion, and ſulcep+ 
tive of it, but cannot produce iti. On the contrary, 
it will always perſiſt uniformly in its preſent ſtate, 
either of reſt or motion, i nothing ſtirs, diverts, 
accelerates, or, ſtops it Nor is there any thing in 
all phyſics better ſettled than that Which is called 
vis inertiæ, or the inertia of matter.. 

The propagation of motion, from body to body, 
without any firſt mover, or immaterial cauſe of mo: 
tion has been proved impoſſible. 

The ſuppoſition of a peggerval wotion, in a ciecle, 
is begging the queſtion, : For if 4 moves B, 3 
moves C, and ſo on to E, and then Z moves 4; 
this is the lame as to ſay, 'that 4 moves A, by the 

intervention 


— 


intervention of B. C 


tions b 


ever be deprived of it; 


and laws: 
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„D.; that/i is, 125 moves 
itſelf, or can begin W * . ' 


It remains then, that all 3 motions come 
originally fron ſome mover incorporeal; which 


mult be either that Supreme and ſelf. exiſting ſpirid 


himſelf, Whois God, or ſuch as will put us into her 


way! bow-todfindzhavthereisfuch a being. 


nary mo- 
egun by us, we may there ſee the thing ex- 
e ple We move dur bodies, or ſome members 
ef t them; and by theſe move other: things, as they 


If we confider ourſelves} and the vo 


again do others, and know theſe motions to ng 


dom the operations of our miad; but then we kno 
alſo,” that we habe not an independent power of 


ereating motion, if we had, it could not be ſo limited 
as our loco motive faculties: are, nor confined to 


ſmall quantities, anch certain circumſtances, only; 
we ſhould Have had it from eternity, nor could we 
ſo that we are neceſli:; ated 
to look up and acknowledge ſome higher being, who 
ks able not only-to produce en but 10 f Wr ® 


faculty of producing is. 


And f the petty motions ef ns. mende af, ne ar? 
guments for the being of a God, much more may: 
thoſe greater motions we ſee in the world; and-the 
phenomena'atrending them: I mean the motions of 


the planets and: heavenly bodies; for theſe muſt be 


Fut ito motion, either by one common mighty 
Mover a 
his appointment, or by their reſpective 
movers, who, for reaſons to hich you can by this 
inne be no ſtranger, muſt depend upon ſome ſupe - 
Nor, that furniſned them with the power of doing 


x this, And granting it to be done either of thets 


ways, we can be at nu grrat diſtance from a de. 
mouflration of the exiſtence of a Deity. 

Tr may perhaps be ſaid, that though matter bes 
not hens ** of moving itſelf, yet it hath an at- 


490141 Feed tracive. 


vpon them immediately, or by. cauſes 


G 


tractire force, by which it can move other parts of 


matter; ſo that all matter equally moves and is 


move. But, allowing thoſe things which are now 
uſually aſcribed to attraction, we ſhall ſtill be neceſ- 
ſitated to own ſome ſuperior being, Whoſe influence 


mixes irſelf with matter, and operates upon it, or 
at leaſt who; ſome way or other, imparts this force. 
For attrackon, according to the true ſenſe of the 
word, ſuppoſes one body to act upon another at 2 
diſtance, or where it is not; but nathing cau be au 
agent where it is net at ali. Matter can act only 
by contact, mpelling contiguous bodies, when it is 
put into motion by ſomerhing elſe, or reſiſting thoſe 
which firike againſt it when it is at reſt, And this 
it does as matter, i. c. by being impenetrable-te 
other matter; but attraction is not of tke nature or 
idea of matter: ſo that what is called attraction, is 


ſo called only becauſe the ſame: things happen as if - 


the parts of matter, did mutually attract: but in 
truth this can only be an effect of ſomething, which 
acts upon, or by matter, according 40 a certain law. 
The parts of matter ſeen not only to gravitate to- 
Wal ds each other, but many of them to fly each 


other. Now theſe two contrary motians, and 


ſeeming qualities, cannot both proceed from matter 
qus matter; cannot both be of the nature of it, an 


therefore they muſt be owing to ſome extern 


cauſe, or to ſome other being; which ende in 
them this, as it were, love and diſcord. 
Beſide, as to the revolution of a ons about the 


ſun, mere gravitation is not ſuffeient to produce 


tliat effect; it muſt be compounded with a motion of 


projection to keep the planet from falling directly 


into the ſun; and bring it about. And from what 
hand, I deſire to know, comes this other motion (or 

direction)! ? 'who impreſſed it? 
What a vaſt field for danteripledon is- ** 
opened? Such regions of matter bout us, in which 
| there 
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there is not che leaſt particle chin does not carry with 
it an argument of God's exiſtence ; not the leaſt 


ſtick, or ſtraw, or other triſle that falls to the 


ground, but thewsir; not the lighteſt motion pro- 
ced, the leaft whiſper of the air but tells it. 
V. The frame and confticution of the world, 
the aſtoniſhing magaificence of it, the various phæ- 
nomena and kinds” of beings, the uniformity ob- 
_ ſerved in the productions of things, the uſes and 
ends for Which they ſerue, &c; do all ſhew that 
there is ſome Almighty deſigner, an infinite wiſdom 


and power at the top of all theſe things, ſuch marks 


there are of both, or, God is that being, without 
whom ſuch a game or conſtitution of the world, 
ſuch a magnificence in it, &c. could not be. In or- 
der to prove to any one the grandneſs of this fabric 
of the world, one needs only to bid him conſider 
the ſun, wich that inſupportable glory and luſtre 


chat ſurrounds i it: to demonſtrate the vaſt diſtance, 


itude, and heat of it: to repreſent to him the 


chorus of planets u 
laws, in their ſeveral orbits about it; affording a 


regular variety of aſpeds; guar ded, ſome of hem 
by ſecondary planets, And, as it were, emulati 


the ſtate of the ſun; and probably all poſſeſſed by 


proper inhabitants: to remind him of thoſe ſur . 
priſing viſits the comets make us; the large trains, 
or uncommon {ptendour, which attends them the 
far country they come from, and the curioſity and 
horror they excite not only among us, but in the in- 


habitants of other planets, who alſo may be up to 


ſee the entry and progreſs of theſe miniſters of fate: 

to dineſt his eye and contemplation, through thoſe 
azure fields and vaſt vegions above him, up to the 
fit ſtars, that radiant munberleſs hott of beaven, 
and to make him underſtand how unlikely a thing it 
is that they ſhould be placed there only to adore and 


E a canapy over our heads, (though that 


would 


periodically, by uniforin | 
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ſenſes, and even conception fainted in thaſe vaſt 


„ 
would be a great piece of magnificence too) and 
much leſs to ſupply the places of ſo many glow- 


worms, by —_— a feeble light to our earth, or 


even to all our fellow-planets : to convince him, 
that they are rather ſo many other ſuns, with their 


| ſeveral regions and ſets of planets about them: to 
ſhew him, by the help of glaſſes, ſtill more and 


more. of theſe fixt lights, and to beget in him an 


apprehenſion of their unaccountable numbers, aud 


of thoſe immenſe ſpaces that lie-retired beyond our 
utmoſt reach and even imagination: I ſay, one needs 
but do this, and explain coli ſuch things as are naw 
known almoſt to every body, and by it to ſhew that 
if the world be not infinite, it is inſi nito ſtmilis, 
and therefore ſure a magnificent ſtructure, and the 
work of an infinite architect. But if we could rake 


a view of all the particulars contained within that 


aſtoniſhing compaſs, which we have thus haſtily run 
over, how would wonders multiply upon us? Every 
corner, every part of the world is as it were made 
up of other worlds, If we look upon this our ſeat, 


(I mean this earth) what ſcope. is here for admira- 


tion! The great variety of mquntaing, Wii aatties, Tn 


plains, rivers, ſeas, trees, pla tribes 


of different animals with whithiat-as ftocked. The | 


multifarious inventions and werks of one of theſe, 
that is, of us men, &c. and yet when all theſe (hea- 
ven and earth) are ſurveyed as nicely as they can be 
by the help of our unaſſiſted ſenſes; and even of te. 
leſcopial glaſſes, by the aſſiſtance of good microſ- 
copes, in very ſmall parts of matter as many new 
wonders may perhaps be diſcovered as thoſe already 
obſerved ; new kingdoms of animals, new architec- 
ture and curioſity of work; ſo that as before, dur 


journies we were obliged to take in cow 


the 


expanſe of the univerſe, ſo here again they M n 
our reſearches into the 5 and comſtiruent 


+ 


. ͤ¹: 
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parts of it. Both the beginnings and the ends of 
things, the leaſt and the greateſt, all coaſpire to 
baffle us; and which way ever we proſecute our in- 
quiries, we {till fall in with freſh ſubjects of amaze- 
ment, and freſh reaſons to believe that there are in- 
definitely till more and more behind, that will for 
ever eſcape our eagereſt purſuits and deepeſt pene- 
tration, a | 

This mighty building is not only thus grand, and 


the appearances ſtupendous in it, but the manner 


in which things are effected is, commonly unintel- 
ligible, and their cauſes too profound for us. There 
are indeed many things in nature which we know, 


and of ſome of which we ſeem to know the cauſes : 


but, alas! how few are theſe with reſpect to the 
whole ſum? And the cauſes which we aſſign, what 
are they? commonly ſuch as can only be expreſſed 
in general terms, whilſt the bottoms of things re- 
main unfathomable; ſuch, as have been collected 
from experience, but could ſcarcely be known 


before. hand, by any arguments à priori, to be ca- 


pable of rendering ſuch effects; and yet till cauſes 
are known after that manner, they are not tho- 
roughly underſtood ; ſuch, as ſeem diſproportionate 
and too little, and are ſo inſufficient and unſatisfac- 
tary, that one cannot but be inclined to think that 
ſoniething immaterial and inviſible muit be immedi- 
ately concerned. In ſhort, we know many times 
that ſuch a thing will have ſuch an effect, or per- 


haps that ſuch an effect is produced by ſuch a cauſe, 


but the manner how we know not, or but grolly ; 
and if ſuch an hypotheſis be true, it is impoſſible 
for us ta come at the true principles of things, or to 
ſee into the economy of the fineſt parts of nature, 
and workings of the firſt ſprings. The cauſes that 


appear to us, are but effects of other cauſes: the 


veſſels, of which the bodies of plants and animals 
eunſiſt, are made up of other ſmaller ee: The 
ubtileſt 
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fubtileſt parts of matter, which we have any notion 
of, (as animal ſpirits, or particles of light) have their 
parts, and may, for ought we know, be compound 
bodies; and as to the {ſubſtances themfelves of all 
things, and their, internal conſtitution, they, are hid 
from cur eyes. Our philofophy dwells in the fur- 
face of nature. | 
However in the next place, we ourſe'ves cannot 
but be witneffes that there are ſtated methods, as fo 
many ſet. forms of 3 which things punc- 
tnally. and? religiouſly kept ro. The fame caufes, 
circumſtanced.in the fame manner, have always the 
fame ſaccefs : All the ſpecies of animals, among us, 
are made according to one general idea; and ſo are 


thoſe of plants alfſo and even minerals: no new 


ones are brought forth or ariſen any where; and 


the old are preſerved and continued by the old 
Ways. | | 

8 Latin, it appears, I think plainly enough in the 
parts and model of the world, that there is a con- 
trivance and a reſpect to certain reaſons and ends. 
How the fun is poſited near the middle of our ſyſtem 
for the more convenient difpenfmg of his benign in- 
fluences to the planets moving about him; how the 
plain of the earth's æquator inter ſects that of her 
orbit, and makes a proper angle with it, in order to 
diverſify the year, and create a uſeful variety of 
ſeaſuns, and many other things of the kind, though 
a thoufand times repeated, will always be pleaſiny 


meditations to good men and true fchotars. WhO 
can obſerve the vapours to afcend, eſpecially from 


the ſea, meet above in clouds, and fall again after 
condenlation, and not under ſtand this to be a kind 
of diſtillation, in order to clear the water of its 


groſſer ſalts, and. then by rains and dews to ſupply 
the fountains and rivers with freſh and wholſome. 


liquors; to nouriſh the vegetables below by ſhowers, 
which deſcent} in drops as from a watering-pot upen 


Z 2 a garden, 


* 
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a garden, &c.? Who can view the ſtructure of a 
plant or animal, the indefinite number of their fibres 


and fine veſſels, the formation cf larger veſſels, and 
the ſeveral numbers out of them, and the apt diſpo- 
ſition of all theſe, the way laid out for the reception 
and diſtribution of nutriment, the effect this nutri- 
ment has in extending the veſſels, bringing the ve- 
getable or animal to its fall A and expanſion, 
continuing the motion of the ſeveral fluids, repairing 
the decays of the body, and preſerving life. Who 
can take notice of the ſeveral faculties of animals, 


their arts of ſaving and providing for themſelves, 


or the ways in which they are provided for ; the 
uſes of plants to animals, and of ſome animals to 


others, particularly to mankind the care taken that 
the ſeveral ſpecies ſhould be propagated out of their 


proper ſeeds, (without confuſion) the ſtrong incli- 
nations implanted in animals for that purpoſe, their 
love of their young, and the like: I ſay, who can 
do this, and not ſee a deſign, in ſuch regular pieces, 
ſo nicely wrought, and ſo preſerved ? If there be 
but one — 1 and in that caſe it could not be 
doubted but that his eyes were made that he might 
ſee with them, his ears that he might hear with 
them, and ſo on, through at leaſt the moſt con- 
ſiderable parts of him; if it much leſs be doubted, 


when the ſame things are repeated in the individuals 


of all the tribes of animals; if the like obſer. ations 
may be made with reſpect to vegetables, and other 
things; and if all theſe kinds of things, and there. 
fore much more their particulars, upon and in the 
earth, waters, air, are unccnceivably numerous, 
(as moſt evidently they are) one cannot but be con- 
vinced from that, which is ſo very obvious to every 


underſlanding, and plainly runs through the nobler 


parts cf the viſible world, but not only they, but 
other things, even thoſe that ſeem to be leſs noble, 


have their ends tvo, though not ſo well . 
ä d 


4 
And now ſince we cannot ſuppoſe the parts of mat- 


ter to have contrived this wonderful form of a. world 
among themſelves, and then by agreement to have 


taken their. reſpective poſts, and purſued conſtant. 
ends by certain methods and meaſures concerted, . 


(becaufe thele are acts of which they are not ca- 
pable) there mult be ſome other being, whoſe wit- 
dom and power are equal to ſuch a mighty werk, as 
is the ſtructure and preſervation of the world; there 
mult be ſome Almighty mind,. who models and, 
adorns. it, lays the cauſes of things ſo deep, pre- 
{cribes them fuch uniform and ſteady laws, deſtines 


and adapts them to. certain purpoſes, aud makes one 


thing to fit ard anſwer to another. 


That ſuch a beautiful ſcheme, ſuch a juſt and ge- 


ometrical arrangement of things, compoſed of iunu- 


merable parts, and placed as the offices, and uſes, 
and wants of the ſeveral: beings require, through 
ſuch an immenſe extent, ſhould be the effect of 
chance only, is a conceit ſo. prodigioully. abſurd, ; 
that certainly no one can eſpouſe it heartily who un- 
derſtands the meaning of that word. Chance ſeems 


to be only a term, by. which we: expreſs our igno- 


rance of the cauſe of any thing: For when we ſay 
any thing comes by chance, we do not mean that it 


had no other cauſe, but only that we do not know 


the true cauſe which produced it, or interpoſed in 


ſuch a manner as. to make that fall out-which was not 


expected. Nor can 1 think, that any body has ſuch . 


an idea of chance, as to make it an agent, or really 
. exiſting, and acting cauſe of any thing, and much 


lels ſure of all things. Whatever events or effects 


there are, they mult proceed from ſome agent or 


cauſe, which is either free or not free (that is, ne- 
ceſſary). If it be free it wills What it produces; 
and therefore that which is produced, is produced | 
with deſign, not by chance. If it acts neceſſanily, . 
the event mult neceſſacily be, and therefore it is * : 
| | 3 | Y/ 


cnly, that ii is. 
cauſe or chance 
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by accident ; for that which is by accident, or chance 
only, might not have been, or it is an accident 
There can be therefore no ſuch 
And to omit a great deal that 
might yet be ſaid, matter is indefinitely diviſible, 
and the firſt particles, (or atoms) of which it con- 
fiſts, muſt be finall beyond all our apprehenſion ; 
and the chances, that muſt all hit to produce one 
individual of any ſpecies of material beings, (if only 
chance was concerned) muſt conſequently be inde- 
finitely many: and if ſpace be alſo indefinitely ex- 
tended, and the number of thoſe individuals (not to 
fay cf ſpecies themſelves) which he diſperſed in it 


indefinite, the chances required to the production of 


them all, or cf the univerſe, will be the rectangle 
of one indefinite quantity drawn int? another We 
may well call them infinite. And then to ſay, that 
any thing cannot happen unleſs infinite chances co- 
incide, is the ſame as to ſay, there are infinite 
chances againſt the happening of it, or odds that it 
will not happen : and this again is the ſame as to 
ſay, it is impolſible to happen; fince if there be a 
polſibility that it may happen, the hazard is not in- 

nite, The world therefore cannot be the child of 
chance. 


and fine they are; and the finer they are, the 
offer were thoſe of Epicurus. | 
If it ſhou!d be objected, that many things feem 
to be uſeleſs, many births are monſtrous, or the 
I ke, ſuch anſwers as theſe may be made. The uſes 
of ſome things are known to fome men, and not to 
others; the uſes of ſome are known now that were 
not known to any body formerly; the ufes of many 
may be difcovered hereafter, and thoſe of ſome 
other things may for ever remain unknown to all 
men, and yet be in nature, as much as thoſe diſco- 
vered were before their diſcovery, or are now in 
| reſpect 


He muſt be little acquainted with the 
works of nature, who is not ſenſible how delicate 


won 
t ler. 
tis 


ſide, 
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reſpect of them. who know them not. Things have 


not therefore no- uſes, becauſe they. are concealed. 


from us; nor is nature irregular, or without me- 
thod, becauſe there are ſome ſeeming deviatious 
from the common rule. Theſe are generally the 
effects of that influence which free agents and vari- 
ous circumſtances have upon 8 productions, 
which may be deformed, or hurt by external im- 


preſſions, heterogeneous matter introduced; or diſ- 
agreeable and unnatural motions excited; and if tlie 


caſe could be truly put, it would no doubt appear, 
that nature proceeds as regularly. (or the laws of 


nature have as regular an effect) when a monſter is. 
produced, as when the uſual iſſue in common caſes.. 


Under theſe circumſtances the monſter is the genu- 


ine iſſue ; that is, in the ſame. circumſtances there 


would always be the ſame kind. of production: And. 
therefore if things are now and then mil-ſhaped;z 


this infers. no unſteadineſs or miſtake in nature, Be. 


ſide, the magniſicence of the world admits of ſome 
perturbations, not to ſay, requires ſome variety. 
The queſtion is, Could all thoſe. things, which we. 
do know to have uſes and ends, aud to the produc- 
tion of which ſuch wonderful contrivance, and the 
combinations of ſo many things are required, be 


produced, and method and regularity be preſerved 


ſo far as it is, if nothing but blind chance preſided 
over all? Ae not the innumerable inſtances of 
things, which are undeniably made with reference 
to certain. ends, and of thoſe which are x::opagated 
and repeated by the ſame conſtant methods, enough 
to convince us that there are ends propoſed, and 
rules obſerved, even where we do not ſe: them? 
And laſtly, if we ſhould deſcend. to particulars, 
what are thoſe ſcemingly uſeleſs or monilrous pro- 
ductions in reſpect of the reſt, that plainly declare 
the ends for which they were intended, and that 
come into the world by the uſual ways, with 2 

. uſual 


. ——— — — — 
. 
. 
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uſual perfections of their ſeveral kinds? If the com- 
pariſon could he made, I verily believe theſe would 
be found to be almoſt infinituple of the other; which 
ought therefore to be reputeq as nothiug. | 
They who content themſelves with words, may 


aſcribe the formation of the world to fate or nature, 


as well as to chance, or better: And yet fate, in. 
the firſt place, is nothing but à ſeries of events, 
conſidered as necef{wity following in ſome certain 
order; or, of which it h»s always been true, that 
they would be in their determinate tines and places. 
It is called indeed a ſeries of cauſes, but then they 
are ſuch cauſes as are alſo effects, all of them, if 
there is no firſt cauſe, and may be taken for ſuch. 


So that in this deſeription is nothing like ſach a. 


cauſe, as is capable of giving this form to the world. 
A, ſeries of events is the ſame-v ith events happening 
riatim ; which words declare nothing concerning 
the cauſe of that concatenation of events, or why it 
is. Time, place, manner, neceſſity are but cir- 
cumſtances of things that come to pals; not cauſes. 
of their exiſtence, or of their being as they are: on 
the contrary, ſome external and ſuperior cauſe muſt 
be ſuppoſed to put the ſeries in motion, to project. 
the order, to connect the cauſes and effects, and to 


impoſe the neceſſity. 1 | 
Then for nature. 1. If it be uſed for the intrin- 


fic manner of exiſting ; that conſtitution, make, or 
diſpoſition with which auy- thing is produced or 
born, and from which reſult thoſe properties, 
powers, inclinations, paſſions, . qualities, and man- 
ners, which are called natural, (and ſometimes na- 
ture) in oppoſition to ſuch as are acquired, adven- 
titious, or forced (which uſe is common): then to 


fay, that nature formed any thing, or gave it its 


manner of exiſtence, is to ſay that it formed itſelf, 


or that the effect is the efficient. Beſide, how can 


manner (manner of exiſting) be the cauſe of exiſt. 
12 7 ing, 
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ing, or properly do any thing. An agent Is an 
acting being, ſome ſubſtance, not a manner of 
being. 2. If it be uſed in that other ſenſe, by 
which it ſtands for the ideas of things, what they are 
in themielves, and what in their circumſtances, 
cauſes, conſequences, reſpects, or, in ſhort, that 
which determines them to be of this or that kind, 


(as when we ſay, the nature of juſtice requires this 


or that, i. e. the idea of juſtice requires or ſuppoſes 
it: A crime is of ſuch a nature, that is, bears ſuch 


a reſpect to the law, and is attended with ſuch cir- 


cumſtances, or the like) then none of theſe ſenſes 
can do an Atheiſt any ſervice. 3. If it be uſed for 
the world, (as the laws of nature may be underſtood 
to be the laws of the world, by which it is governed, 
and the phznomena in it produced ; after the ſame 


manner of ſpeaking as when we ſay, the laws of 


England, France, &c.) then it ſtands for that very 
thing, the former and architect of which is the ob- 
ject of our inquiry, and therefore cannot be that ar- 
chitect itſelf. Under this ſenſe may be compre- 
hended that, when it denotes reality of exiſtence, 
as when it is ſaid that ſuch a thing is not in nature, 
(not to be found in the world). 4. If it ſignifies the 
forementioned laws themſelves, or that courſe, in 
which. things by virtue of theſe laws proceed, (as 
when the effes of theſe laws are ſtiled the works of 
nature; then laws ſuppoſe ſome legiſlator, and are 
poſterior to that cf which they are the laws. There 
can be no laws of any nation, till the people are of 
which that nation conſiſts: ' 5. If it be uſed after 
the ſame manner as the word habit frequently is, 
to which many things are aſcribed, (juſt as they are 
to nature) though it ba nothing exiſting diſtin& from 
the habits which particular men or beings contract, 
then nature is a kind of abſtract notion, which can 
do nothing. Perhaps nature may be put for nas 


-þ tures, all natures, after the manner of a collective 


now ; 


4 


— 
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noun ; or it may be mentioned as an agent, only as 4 

we per ſontfy virtues and attributes, either for va- wh 

riety, or the ſhorter and more convenient expreſſing mel 

| of things. Laſtly, if it denotes the author of na- ad 

| ture, or God, (the effect ſeeming, though by a find 
hard metonymy in this caſe, to be put for the effi- hats 

| cient) then to him it is that T aſcribe the formation 8 

| of the world, &c. to all which J muſt fabjom, that find 
there is an unaccountable liberty taken in the uſe of min; 

this word; and that frequently it is uſed merely as nat 

| a word, and nothing more, they who nſe it not reſp, 

b knowing themſelves what they mean by it: How- vel 
| | ever, in no ſenſe can it ſupercede the being of a ſolo 
| Deity. en e +4 Tap Princ 
|| VI. Life, ſenſe, cogitation, and the facukties ſelf 
= of our own mind fhew the exiſtence of ſome Supe. no. a 
| | rior Being, from whom they are derived; or, God atk 
= is that being, without whom neither could thefe be, ma 
unifo 


| | any more than the things before-mentioned. That 
= they cannot flow from the nature of any marter 
[il about us as matter, or from any modification, ſize, 
= or motion of it, if it be not already apparent; may XK 
| perhaps be proved more fully aftcrwards, and that 

our ſouls themſelves are not felf-exiitent, nor hold Of tl 
their faculties independently of all other beings; 

therefore We muſt necefſarity he indebted for what. 

we have of this kind to fome great benefactor, who 

is the fountain of them: for ſince we are conſcious 

that we have them, and yer have them not of our- 


ſelves, we muſt have them from ſome other. IF 
A man has little reaſon, God: knows, to fancy the 1 1 
ſuppoſitum of his liſe, fenfe, and cogitative faculties vine or 
to be an independent being, when he confiders how aof.-mar; 
tran{trory and uncertain, at beſt, his life and all his This te 

- enjoyments are, what he is, whence he came, and ſenſe, : 
whither he is going. The mind acts not, or in the heaven! 
molt imperceptible manner in animalcula, or the fe- world, 


minal ſtate of man; only as a principle of vegetation 
| in 


1 ol 


in the ſtate of an embryo, and as a ſenſitive ſoul in 


the ſtate of infancy, at leaſt for ſome time, in which 
we are rather below, than above, many other ani- 
mals. By degrees indeed, with age and exerciſe, 

and proper opportunities, it ſeems to open itſelf, 
find its own talents, and ripen into a rational being; 
but then it reaſons not without labour, and is forced 
to take many tedious ſteps in the purſuit cf truth; 
finds all its powers ſubject to great eclipſes and di. 


minutions in the time of ſleep, indiſpoſition, ſick- 


neſs, &c. and at beſt reaching but a few objects in 
reſpect of all, that are in the immenſity of the uni- 


verſe,” and, laſtly,» is obnoxious to many painful 


ſenſations and reflections. Had the ſoul « þ man the 
principle of its own exiſtence and faculties within it- 
ſelf, clear of all dependeace, ir could not be hable 
to all theſe limitations and defects, to all theſe alte- 
rations and removes from one {tate to. another; it 
mult certainly be conſtant to itſelf, and perſut i in an 
uniform mnner of HS: 
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Y the Law of Nature, the Explication and 


Proof of it. 


SECTION I. 


15 


HE law of nature, as it is the fundamental 
law, upon which all other laws, whether di- 
vine or human, are built, and the great foundation 


of moral truths, challenges a diſtinct conſideration. | 


This term is by fome uſed in ſo comprehenſive a 
ſenſe, as to ſignify thoſe ſtated orders by which the 
heavenly bodies, and all the parts of the material 
world, are governed in their ſeveral motions and 


operations: 
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operations : But as there is need of a figure to 


ſtretch the expreſſion in this latitude, ſo upon ſup- 
poſition the eſtabliſhed courſe of things might be 
called a law; it is rather a law to the firſt mover, 
than'to thoſe things which are purely paſſive in their 
-obedience to Almighty power. Jus naturale, ſaith 
* Ulpian, eſt quod natura a omnia animalia docuit, 
Kc. Natural law is that which nature hath 
taugt all animals. This law is not peculiar to hu- 
man kind, but common to all living creatures, to 
the heaſts of the field, the fiſhes of the ſea, and the 
birds of the air. Hence is the conjunction of the 
ſexes, which we call matrimony: hence the birth 
and education of children, for we ſee other animals, 
even the wildeſt of them, to have the knowledge of 
this law.” Theſe things are indeed common to 
mankind with other creatures, being alike neceſſary 
for the conſervation of every ſpecies; but in them 
they are mere inſtincts; in man under the regulation 
of reaſon: Nor even in human kind are theſe things 


themſelves ſo properly the matter of law, being na- 


tural appetites and paſſions, as the manner of gra- 
tifying them, and the ſubmitting them at all times to 
the empire of reaſon : And if there are in beaſts 
other things which have a reſemblance of human vir - 
tues, they are but Miunuale Ty; arlgwwirns Zong, imita- 
tors of human life, as + Ariſtotle calls them ; ſome- 
thing like gratitude, and juſtice, and charity, we 
ſee in them ; but in them they are not virtues, but 
as mere inſtincts as thoſe before mentioned f. Ci- 
cero therefore ſays well; Nulla re longius abſumus 

. ” a natura 


. * Digeſt. 1. i. 2. See alſo Selden de Jure Naturz Gent. ſecund. Hebr. 
lib. 1. cap. iv, v. Grot. de Jure Belli et Pacis, lib. 1. cap. i. This 
definition, faith Biſhop Taylor, is alſo given by Aquinas, and many 


lawyers after Juſtinian, and almoſt all the divines following Aquinas. 


_ + Hiſtori Animal. | 
+ The annotator on Puffendorf. de Jure, &c. lib, 2. cap. iii. tells 
us, that in the fifteeath century the Officials of Lyons, and b. 
e places 
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2 natura ferarum, &c, . „ There is nothing in 
which we are more raiſed above the nature of beaſts, 
to whom we often aſcribe courage, as to horſes and 
lions ; but never ju'tice, equity, or goodneſs, = 
they ire deſtitute both of reaſon and ſpeech, * 
therefore follows, that of all the viſible creation 3 
alone is ſubject to the law of nature. 


% 


.Þ 


Venerabile. ſoli 


Sortiti i ingenium, « divinorumgue capaces. 


This natural piety did firſt refine 
Our wit, and rais'd our thoughts to things di. 
| vine. 


SECTION II. 
Before we advance any further, it may be of uſe 


to diſtinguiſh between Jus Naturæ and Lex Naturæ, 
and between the primary and the ſecondary law of 


— 


nature. By Jus Naturæ, or the right of nature, 
ſiome underſtand an unbounded licence of adion and 


of enjoyment, prior to the law of nature, which I 
ſhall find a more proper place to expoſe, when I 
have proceeded. further in this ſubjeck. I would 
however obſerve here, that g Hobbes's defmition of 


Tight runs thus: Juris nomine ſignificatur libertas 


quam quiſque habet facultatibus natur alibus fecundum 
rectam rationem utendi. By right is meant the 
liberty which every one has to uſe his natural facul- 


ties according: to rage reaſon,” If therefore there 


RA in France, gare ſentence more than once againſt the beaſts 
that bad done miſchief in the country. They had ſometimes the 


caute of the inhabirants and beaſts pleaded in form by adyocates, who + 
urged the reaſon of both 2 before they proceeded to probcgyte 


ſentence, - 
De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. xvii. 
* De Cive, cap. 1. fect. vii. 
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be natural rights, there muſt, in purſuance of this 


definition of right, be natural law. For either it is 2 m. 
poſſible for men in a ſtate of nature to do what ny othe 
ave no right to do, or, which is the ſame, to u the 


their natural faculties otherwiſe than right reaſon 
directs, or it is not poſſible. If this be not poſſible, 
to what purpoſe is there any reitriction added on 
the uſe of our natural faculties, which it ſeems if we 
would abuſe we cannot? If the thing be poſſible, 
that men in a ſtate of nature may uſe their natural 
faculties otherwiſe than reaſon directs, then it may 
be ſuppoſed to be fact; and as often as it is ſo, 
there will be a fault or offence commitr-1; and 
every offence is againſt ſome law. All that can be 
replied is, that whoever employs his faculties in 
| doing actions conducive to ſelf. preſervation, uſes 
| them according to right reaſon ; and that in a ſtate 
| of nature every man mult judge for himſelf what is 
| neceſſary to this end. Allowing this, yet a perſon 
1 anay be miſtaken, and that faultily, inchis judgement 
concerning this matter; in which caſe his cannot be 
ſaid to be right reaſon : or he may do things detri- 
mental to others; not for that he reckons them ne- 
ceſſary to his own preſervation, but to gratify an 
inordinate appetite. And acting thus, is it not 
plain that he acts -without right, and therefore 
againſt law? But to return; by the right of nature, 
J intend, with many others, a right cotemporary 
with the law of nature, and not only favoured, but 
in part introduced by it. This right of nature may. 
be conſidered in a ſtate of nature, and then it im- 


Plies a -peemiſhon of doing many things which are * 6G 
become unlawful ſince human 123 was in- 7 Tu 
ſtituted; as recovering one's right by force, puniſh. 


ing an injuny at diſcretion, 2nd the like: Or this 
right of nature may be cpuſidered in ſociety, and 
then it ſignifies ſuch natural privileges as remain 
after all the limitations of humich laws, and of which 

a man 


\ 
( 27 )} 
a man can never diveſt himſelf, nor be diveſted by 


others; as * right to liberty, to ſelf-defence, and 
the like. | | 
eser mM 

Tube ſawof nature not only warrants # ting, but 
Squires it. This is either primary or ſecondary. 
The law of nature in à fecondary, and lefs proper 
ſenfe, extends to marters of meve decency, and 
thefe of the lower kind, which J add, hecaufe vir- 
tue itfelf is the higheſt decency'*. Per abuſionem 
ea que ratio honefta; aut oppotitis meſiora eſſe indi · 
cat, ex fe non debita; folent dier juris naturalis. 
There are many things conſentanebus to- order 
and decorom, and better than their contraries, 
which are not ſtrictly neceſfary. I has ſays 4 Dr: 
Whirby, it is agreeable to the intennorr of na- 
% ture, that the night ſhonld: be devoted to fleep, 
c that the mother ſfould ſackle her chil#:” and in 
the ſame ſenfe the Doctor, after Grotius, appre+ 
hends rhofe words of the apofite, r Cor. xi. 13, 14. 
ro have been meant. Doves not even nature irfelf 
teach yoo, that if a man. have long hair it is a ſhame 
unto him, bar if a woman have Tong hair it is 4 
glory to her; for her hair is given her for à cover- 
ing.” This may be caffed the Faw of decency; but 
it is of the primary law of nature, not of this, that 
Fam treating.” © © 1 1 


® Grotit de jure Belti er Picis, BY, 1. cap, 1; felt, 16. 
f-Ethis.. libs , cap. vi. ſect. 10. 
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8 ECTION IV. 
Tbis I chooſe to define after the following man- 
ner. The hw of natme is the will cf God relating 


to human actions, grounded in the moral differences 
of things; and becauſe difcovecable by natural light, 


. 


_ ebligatory upcn all mankind. It is thus defined by 


Cicero, Lex eſt ratio ſumma in ſita in natura, 
quz jubet ea quz facienda ſunt, prohibetque con- 
traria. Of its appellation there may be this account 
given. 1. It is called the law of nature, becauſe 
of the manner cf its promulgation, which is by na- 
tural reaſon. 2. Becauſe Y its ſource or founda- 
tion, this law. reſulting from the reſpeQtive patures 
of beings and things; of beings, as God and men; 
and of things cr actions, as morally good or evil, 
and having diſſerent phyſical effects. 3. Becauſe ic 
is the law of God. Nature is but a + 5 itious per- 


ſon, and all that is ſaid of the wiſdom of her deſigus 


and operations, of her power, or of her laws, is to 
be aſcribed to him who is the author of nature. Na- 
tura naturans, in the barbarous ſtyle of the ſchools, 
the God from whom the eilences and the exiſtences 
of all things are derived. The law, or religion 
of nature, is ſo called, ſays the judiciqus 4 Biſhop 
s Conybeare, either becauſe it; is founded in the 
4 reaſon and nature of beings, or elſe becauſe it is 
« diſcovered to us in the uſe and exerciſe of thoſe 
«- faculties which we enjoy, The re gion of na- 
% ture, as it is conſidered in theſe. different views, 
« will import quite different things. In the former 


Cicero de Legibus, lib, +. 


+ The Stoics often made uſe of the word nature as another name / 


for God. Quid enim eſt aliud natura quam Deus et divina ratio, toti 

mundo et partibus cjus inſerta, Scnce. de Eencficiis, lib. 4. cap. vii. 
Deſenſe of Revealed Religion, page 11, &c. 
3 « ; 

: 1k 


1 
4 


ame 


__*Ciogro, 4: 


This I acknowledge to be r ſtep towards the 
n 


be introduced by the authority of a ſupreme legi- i 


proof of the law of: nature, have had-- recourſe to 


( *69 9 
<< it fignifies a perfect collection of all thoſe moral 
© doctrines and precepts which have a: foundation 
in the nature and reaſon of things; but in the 
latter it is ſuch a collection as may be diſcovered : 
© by us in the exerciſe of our proper faculties, ac- 
*« cording to the means and opportunities we en- 
joy. * W 
| An. 
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The demonſtration of the law of nature hath been | 
attempted by ſeveral learned men, who commonly q 
urge the conſent of the more civilized nations, as a 
ow argument of this law. Omni autem in re con- 

nſio oinnium gentium lex naturæ putanda elt, ſays 
to any point, the agreement of 
all nations in it, is to be eſteemed. a law of nature. 


proof of a natural law, but will not advance us to 
demonſtration; becauſe notwithſtanding their agree - 
ment in their practice of ſome things for their gene · 

ral uſefulneſs and evident neceſſity, they might not ll 


flator, obliging them to the practice; which yet 
mult be made appear, beforę the proof, from uni- | 
verfal confent, will be compleat. Others, for the 1 


innate ideas, or practical principles, impreſſed on Ii 

the ſoul of man by its Creator. This is not prov- 1} 
ing, but begging the thing in queſtion; and as a 
good + author ſays truly, © ſhould . we. admit the | 
<« innate notious, (underſtanding it in the proper 
«« ſenſe) it would make way for men of little rea- 
{© ſon, and a great deal of leiſure, under this pre. . 


* Tuſculan. Queſt. lib. 2. cap. v. | | | l 


+-Titii in Puffendorf. Obſervat, zxxiv., 
: Aa 3 
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KG tence; to vent the dreams of a ſickly mind for 
* the dictates of nature. 


SECTION VL 


In the entrance to my argument, I ſhalt lay it down. ; 


as a poſtulatum, that there is a God, a ſupreme and 


- molt perfect being, and the fountain of being and 
perfection to the univerſe ; * for the inviſible things 


of God, from the creation of the world, are clearly 

ſeen, being underſtoc d by the things that are made. 
This premiſed, I ſhall, 1. endeavour the proof of 
+ law. ef nature à priori, fiom the conſideration both 
of the "divine and human nature; which two beheld 
in one view, and in the relation they bear to each 
other, will ſapply us with demonſtrative evidence 
of the truth. I he nature of man is ſuch, that he 
is capable of moral government, having both reaſon 
and Hber xy of action; and it is alſo moſt agreeable 
to his: nature, as a created dependent being, that he 


ſhould be ſo- governed: And God is infinitely wiſe 


to know: what is moſt fit and proper to be done, and 
to preſer ibe a law which ſhalt exactly ſuit the nature 
and neceſſities of mankind; he has authority to con- 
ſtitute fuch laws as he ſhall think beſt; he is om- 


nifcient io know when his laws are obferved or 


broken; juſt and ggod to approve or reſent the be- 


haviour of his creatures, and almighty to- reward or 
puniſh, This argument receives further confirma: 


tion from hence; that God actually preſides over 


the natural world; and by: by. wife providence mains 
tamsan admirable order and regularity in its ſeveral 
motions: And can it be thought that Ged is negli- 

gent or regardleſs of the moral world, and has ap- 
pointed it no bcunds or meaſures ? That when 


em. . x. 1 
there 


leſs | 


thon] 
abau 


virtu 
{itior 
term 


ir 


there is ſo, univerſal a harmom in the operations ” 
manimate beings, nothing like it is expected in the, 
actions of reaſonable” agents by that God, who hath. 
made them capable of acting wiſely as well as freely. 
By: the. conſent among the parts of the. corporeal. 
ſyſtem, and their mutual ſubſerviency to one end, 
even the benefit of the univerſe, it may be ſeen chat 
God is a lover of order; and certainly order is not 
leſs neceſſary, or leſs beautiful among intelligent 
heings. It cannot be ſuppoſed that inferior things 
ſhould be taken care of, and the. moſt. excellent. 
anne by the Creator. 


SECTION vin 


2. 1 Mall try whether the law: of nature may not 
be demonſtrated by an argument partly 4 priori, 
and partly a poſteriori, and ſum up the force of the 

monſtration in theſe two general propoſitions. 
ift, There is a natural and effential difference be- 
tween virtue and vice, and thofe ſeveral actions and 
diſpoſitions which are denoted by theſe two oppoſite 
terms. 2: Naturat reaſon diſcovers it to be the 
will of God in this cafe, that every man ſhould look 
upon this difference in the nature of things and 
actions as a law or rule, which he is always reli- 
giouſly to obſerve, under n of his- Maker's _ 

pleature. 


SE CT EO N VII. air 


1 — 7 is a Berus and Et difference between 
virtue. and vice, and thoſe ſeveral actions and difpo- 
ſitions which are d:noted- by theſe two oppolite 
terms. For, „ 


„ | 9 I. Upon 


fa) 


2 Upon a ſurvey of * human nature it will appear 
that ſome actions are univerſally conformable thereto, 
and others diſconformable. Man is @Qumxarre;, x 10-- 
ver of himſetf; (I take not the word in the ill ſenſe 
that is commonly affixed to it; in which it denotes 
the exceſs of a natural paſſion; but as it fignifies a 
dieſire of uncorrupted nature of its own preſer vation, 
happinefs, and perfection) no man can be indifferent 
to his own welfare, nor to what appears to pro- 
mote or hinder it. Again, man is Z N, A4 
reafonable being, and lis reaſon, as it makes him 
capable of receiving law from his Maker, ſo of giv- 
ing law to his appetites and paſſions. Appetite can- 
not force a man to act contrary to his reaſon; but 
with the aſſiſtance of his reaſon a man may over- rule 
and deny his appetite. Appetite can only judge of 
the preſent pleaſure of an action; reaſon can form 
an eſtimate of it upon the whole iſſue and reſult. 
This ſhews that nature has placed the government 
in reaſon, and that it is moſt natural for every man 
to act according to his reaſon. Vet again, man, as 
the ancient Greeks deſcribe. him, is Zn 041 11KOv-- 
al un, F communicative and ſociable. being... 
His inclinations carry him into ſociety. Here and 
there you may find a miſanthrope, a hater of his 
own kind; not born ſo, but ſoured. by injuries, or 
contempt, real or imaginary. To one man who 
loves perfect ſolitude, there are thouſands to whom 
it would be little better than death. Man alſo: 
needs ſociety, not only in his infant ſtate, when he 
would be utterly helpleſs without it, but after he is 
grown up. Nothing can be conceived-more forlorn 
and wretched than human life, deſtituxe of all 
foreign helps. A man in ſuch a ſtate mutt fear 


For the agreeableneſs of virtue to human nature, and the diſa- 
- greeableneſs of vice, ſee Cicero de Offic, lib, 3. cap. v, vi. 
every. 


7 


. 
every thing, and want every thing: And then man 


is fitted for ſociety. * Eſt enim primum quod cer- 


nitur, &c. “ Sociableneſs is one of the firſt prin- 
eiples of human nature, and is obſervable in all 
mankind; the great band that unĩtes men in ſociety, 
is reaſon” and ſpeech, which by teaching, learning; 


communicating, 'debating, judging, engages men to 


one another, and forms them into a natural union.“ 
Every one either does, or may, in ſome way of 
life or other, contribute to the common good. And 
then as man naturally needs ſociety, and is fitted 
for it, ſo he as naturally delights in it; delights in 
it, not merely becauſe it is a remedy for his neceſſi . 
ties, but becauſe the ſociety of his fellows, (meanin 

of the ſame ſpecies) and their happineſs; as ſuited t 

the natural principle of | benevolence, | are uvaturally 
fitted to afford him pleaſure; as well as in the gra- 
tifications of his moral ſenſe, approving the kind 
ations of others, or approving himſelf when he de- 
fires, endeavours, or promotes their, well being; 
And indeed it is not ſo much in their love of ſociety, 


from a proſpect of the advantage which they receive 


by it, that mankind excel the dumb part of the cre- 


ation, and are denominated fociable creatures, as 
in their natural diſpoſition and inclination to ſeek 


each other's happineſs, and to rejoice in it. By this 
excellent principle men are linked together, as well 
as by ſelf. love, and inclined to purſue the common 
good, not only as their own is connected with it, 


and depends upon it, which is ſeif-love, but from a 


more diſintereſted motive, which makes them 
pleaſed to do good for their ſake to whom they do 
it. * : £3 15) ; . 65 ö 


| cicero de Officiis, lib, 1. cap, xvi, * | 2s 
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38 EC TION EX. 
s is indeed am old proverb, Homo homini lupus; 


* One man is a weh to another; but there is an- 
other more amient than this, Homo homini Deus, 


. One man, | for:kindneſs and aſſtſtance, is as 2 God 


to another. This latter expreſſes what man by 


narure is diſpoſed to be; the former what too many | 


men are one tu another th the corruption of 
meir nature, and the contagion of bad example. 
Such are not fo truly ſpecimens and examples of hu- 
man nature, as errors and deviations from it; the. 
fawe im the moral world, as monſters are in the na- 
ura. And indeed it has been the ſenſe of all ages, 
ſew declared, enemies to religion excepted) that 


ſociety was the moſt, natural ſtate of man; and it 
might haue continued ſa, had not our countryman, 
Mr. Hobbes, been pleaſed to inſtruct the world 


better, and to inform us, that a ſtate of nature is a 


Kate of was . Status hominum natur alis eſt bel 
lum; neque hoc fimpliciter, ſed bellum omnium in 
emnes . Not merely of war, but a war of every 


one againſt every one According to this, Iſhma- 
es character, + that his hand ſhould be againſt 
auery man, and every man's hand againſt him, is 
the natural character of all mankind z and yet me- 


thinks I am not willing to believe ſo ill of myfelf, 
anch of my fellow- creatures as this comes to. It is 


obſerved: of the ſcorpion, that he affords a cure for 
his own./poiſon ; and thus, very happily, by lay ing 
two paſſages of Mr. Hobbes together, we may ex- 
pel 2 venom of his notion. 


* De.Cire, cap. 1. + Gen, 16, xii, f De Cive, lib. 3. cap. 1. 
WY : | Recta 


f OQuzrendam. 
eſſe pacem rectæ rationis dictamen eſt; the other is, 
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3 Recta ratio cum non, minus ſit pars naturæ huma- 


nz, quam quz libet alia facultas, vel affectus animi, 


naturalis quoque dicitur. Ir is a dictate of right 
reaſon, that we ſhould ſeek peace; and ſince 


right reaſon is no leſs a part of human nature, chan 
the other faculty, of affection of mind, it is. juſtly 


ſtiled natural.” {|| Elſewhere, indeed, he confines 


nature to thoſe animal affectiuns of fear, defire, an- 


ger, and the like, which are born with us. How 
£0 reconcile this difference let his-admirers try; for 


to them I leave it. Well then, if reaſon be nature, 


and peace be the dictate of reaſon, then ſurely the 
Rate of nature is a ſtate of re not N war. | 


SECTION X. 


It * be ſo, Mr. Hobbes would fox, but * 


is the miſery, * ** All men are equal, being equally 
capable of doing one another a miſchief z?? and 


the ſame means are they not equally capable of be ing 


beneficial one to another? And is gat this the 


reaſonable, that is, the moſt natural way of employ - 
ing their abilities ? Biſhop + Cumberland, I am 
ſure, by various inſtances, has excellently well - 


ſhewn, that this equilibrium of mankind ſuggeſts to 


all ſtrong arguments, why they ſhauld help, and 


pot hurt each other. But nature, fays Wr. 


6c Hobbes, hath given to every man a right to all 


e things; and what muſt be the natural conſequence 


ce of the fame things being granted to gvery man, 


e but ſtrife and contention,” To this I anſwer, . 


1. There can be no ſuch right 1. Since na- 


« tyre, by ſetting bounds to the capacities of © our 


& De Cive, lib. 3. cap. z. | Ibid. in Præfat. * Ibid, cap. . 
+ De Legibus Naturæ, cap. 2. ſect. xxix, 


a. Parker's Demonſtration of the Law of Nature, p. 35. See alſo 


op Cumberland de-Legibus, cap. 2. ſet, vii. ; 
% appetites 
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en appetites and enjoyments, hereby plainly deter- 
4% qnines the limits of our rights, without ſetting 


* &, them ſorth by any other lines and deſcriptions.“ 


Nature can never be ſuppoſed to have given any one 
right to poſſeſs more than it has given him power to 
rab 2416.) wee 7 71 
2. And then ſuppoſing this ſelf-inconſiſtent right 
in every man to all things, yet foraſmuch as it can 
never be put in execution, reaſon, that is, 1, ature. 


directs mai kind to ſhare things among them after the 


moſt friendly manner they are able. In ſhort, the 
Malmeſbury philoſopher took much the ſame method 


to make peace among mankind, as Des Cartes to put 


us in a way of findivg out truth. In order to be 
certain of ſomething, -Des Cartes would firſt have 
us doubt of every thing; and ſo Mr. Hobbes ſets 
the world together by the ears, that he may have 


an opportunity to ſhew his art in bringing them to 
treat of peace. Both of them lead us a great way 


round ahout, on'y to bring us at laſt to the very 
ſame place where he firſt found us. Horace gives 
much the ſame account of the ſtate of hature. 
QAttum prorepſernnt-primis animalia terris, 
Multum et turpe pecus, glandem atque cubilia 
Ge _propter, ba =o Fs 
- Unguibus " pugnis, dein fſuſtibus atque ita 
0 Parr | 


Pugn ibant arinis, que poſt fabricaverat uſus, 


C. 


And Ovid the ſame, in his Fable of the Serpents. 
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Teeth ſown by Cadmus, and ſhooting up into 
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But then though this account of things, wherein 
a ſtate of war precedes that of peace, and ſociety is 
not ſo very diſagreeable to the ſcheme which repre- 
ſents men ſpringing at firſt like muſhrooms out of the 
earth; it is perfectly unreaſonable in thoſe, who 
ſuppaſe men to have had a Creator. Upon this ſup- 


poſition, * Juvenal's account of the original of ſo. 


ciety, who derives it from nature, is by far more 


reaſonable, as well as honourable to our ſpecies. 


— — Mollifſima corda 

Humano generi dare ſe natura fatetur, 

Juæ lacrymas dedit, hac naſtri pars optima 

| M 2-42 © 

Principio indulſit communis conditor illis 

Tantum animas, nobis animum quogue. Mutuus 

wut nos £5.46 

AFectus petere auxilium, et prefiare juberet, 
And even ſuppoſing the Epicurean account of the 
origin of mankind true, there is no reaſon to think, 
that mankind, as ſoon as they meet, would be in a 


hoſtile diſpoſition towards each other. The firſt 


paſſion upon this meeting would be aſtoniſhment; 


after which would follow curioſity to be better ac- 


quainted with each other ; after which, finding a 
mutual reſemblance, there would ſucceed mutual 
love and liking ; and neither being conſcious to any 
inclination in himſelf to hurt the other, neither 
would be ſuſpicious of any harm from the other: 
For all fear and ſuſpicion muſt ariſe from experi- 
ence, either of evil inclinations and deſigns in one's 
ſelf, (Which I do not believe are properly natural in 
any one) or of injuries received from others, which 


as yet are ſuppoſed not to have happened. Indeed 


p s Satir. XV. ad ſin. |; 
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after this, as ſoon as they came to have a mind to 
the ſame thing, ſelf-love, if men did not exerciſe 
their reaſon, leading every man to prefer his own 
intereſt, would be the occaſion of contentions, and 
theſe of wrongs, and theſe cf mutual fears and jea- 
louſies. But all that this proves is, not a want of 
natural benevolence in mankind ; not that fear, and 
envy, and malice, are prior to the contrary paſ- 
lions ; but the narrowneſs of worldly enjoyments, 
and the ſuperior lrength of ſelf-love, as an inſtinct 
above inſtinctive benevolence. | 


SECTION x. 


Further, man is Zb CiNoxanovy, x. FNποοανν, a lo- 
ver of beauty, proportion and decorum. I his affec- 
tion exerts itſelf in all, as ſoon as the neceſſaries of life 
are ſecured; and in them who are poſſeſſed of a nicer 
taſte, or improved by a polite education, this regard 
to ſymmetry and proportion is {till more viſible; ſo 
that although their moral characters are none of the 
belt, yet would they be reckoned amongſt the ele- 
gant part of mankind, and ſtudy a refinement in their 
manners and pleaſures, and a beauty and propriety 
in their perſons, their dreſs and their apartments. 
They ſeek after the works of art, and the produc- 
tions of wit; and perceive in theſe a charm and 
agreeableneſs, which nothing but their conformity 
to certain rules can produce. Now if virtue be a 
beauty of the higheſt kind, then as ſuch it muſt be 
ſuitable to the nature of man; and for a proof that 
it is fo, we may appeal to any conſiderate perſon. 
For what is virtue but the ſteady order of the fa- 
culties, the exact temperature of the paſſions, the 
conſtant harmony of the life, the moſt proper po- 
ſition ef the ſeveral beings, and ſubordination 


among the ſeveral parts of this intellectual univerſe ; 
LED, which 
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which if it pre vailed: over our moral ſyſtem, wapſd;' 


to a contemplative mind, afford a more raviſhing 
frene than the earth with all its beauty and variety, 


and the. heavens with the: wonderful adjuſtment, 


complication and regularity. of, their motions can 


yield. It is this fitneſs,. this decorum of virtue, 5 


which conſtitutes what we call its moral goodneſs, 
not merely its tendency, as a means to promote the 
natural good of perceptive beings, which is, the low 


notion that ſome have given of it. Temperance is 


on many accounts for the intereſt of the individual: 
But is this the moſt we can ſay of it *? Is there not 
2 beauty, a proportion, an unity, in well governed 


affections, and appetites obedient to reaſon? Juſtice, 
benevolence, and generoſity are the ſecurity and 


happineſs of families; and of ſocieties; but is this all? 
Do they not further beautify ſociety, make a private 
perſon a moſt lovely ſight, and prevailing through a 
community compoſe a beauty of the molt ſtriking 
kind, and produce the moſt exact ſituation. of intelli- 
gen: beings with regard to each other? The wor- 


ſhip and veneration of the Deity intitle the worſhip- 


per to his favour ; but conſidering the dependence 


of created beings upon their author, and the rela. 


tion which his perfections and works bear to their 
faculties ; would not the with-holding worſhip and 
obedience be a violation of order, and caſt a blemiſh 
upon the admirable ſtructure of the moral world? 1 


* It is well obſerved by the Earl of Shafteſbury, Miſcella neous 
Reflections, vol. iii. p. 180. That the ſame ſhapes and propor- 


tions which make beauty, afford advantage, by adapting to aQtivity 


and uſe.” And fo.Ciccro de Offic, lib, 1. cap. xxvii. ** Ut venuſlas 
et pulchritudo corporis, &c. As the beauty and fine complexion of 
the body cannot be ſeparated from its health, ſo this decorum, of 
which we are ſpeaking, runs through virtue, yet is diſtinguiſhable b 

the mind.” The utile and the honeſtum are inſeparable by the con- 
ſtitution of things, yet diſtinguiſhable by the mind, as much as 
beauty is from health, or the exact proportion of a body from its 


activity and uſe, 
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have given you, ſays Cicero to his fon, a ſketch 


of what I may call the form and countenance of vir- 
tue, which, as Plato ſays, could it be made viſible 


to the eye, would excite a ſtrong affection. Vice, 
on the contrary, can never delight in its abſtract 
idea, though as it helps to gratify a particular mcli- 
nation it may; that is, as a means to pleaſure, not 
as vice. Under this conſideration it diſguſts the 
minds of thoſe who are intoxicated: by its ſenſual al- 
lnrements. A demonſtration of this is men's rea- 
dineſs to condemn a vice with which they ſuppoſe 
themſelves not to be chargeable; nay, often to 
blame that in another which they themſelves prac- 
tiſe; and that their minds, conſcious to the baſe. 
neſs of what they do, may not fall upon them for 
it, they endeavour to gild over their own ices, and 


ing them new names, to perſuade themſelves, 


gIivi 
if poſſible, that they are the virtues to which they 


bear any little reſemblance. - Let me conclude this 


head with ing, that this affection for beauty, 
if we followed its natural tendency, would lead us 
to the knowledge and love of the Deity ;. for as the 
chief gratifications of it are found in the works of 


nature, and all beauty ſappoſes deſign and wiſdom ' 
in the author of it, and his providing ſuch an inex- 


hauſtible variety of beautiful objects for our enter- 
tainment, proves him greatly benevolent,” we can- 
not, if we would purſue the dictates of a rational and 
grateful mind, but admire his wiſdom, and love his 


goodneſs, which are conſiderable inſtances of true 


religion. 


* De Officiis, lib. 1. cap. xlvili. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XII. 
Finally, man is a creature formed for religion, 
* Zwov To beo, is dependent on a Supreme Being, 
capable of knowing on whom he depends, and has a 
natural awe of his Creator impreſſed on his mind. 
He naturally admires the grandeur, beauty, and uſe 
that abound all over the world which he inhabits; 
he has a natural curioſity to promp: him to inquire 
after the cauſe, and has reaton to diſcover to him a 
ſupreme all- perfect mind as the only adequate cauſe 
of this infinity. of beauty and good : his paſſions of 
veneration, gratitude, fear, and hope, naturally 
terminate in this being, as the oaly object equal to 
them; and. his natural apprehenſions of eternity 
Wongly - excite. him to ſecure,. by goodneſs and 
piety, the favour of that Almighty and Eternal Be- 
ing, who alone can make him happy during. that 
everlaſting. ſtate of which he is apprehenſive. And 
now laying. all theſe properties together, ſelf-love, 
reaſon, a ſocial diſpoſition and benevolent affections, - 
a ſtrong ſenſe and love of beauty, a natural depen- 
dence of a dupreme Beiug, and a natural awe of 
him, &c. we have an idea of human nature; the 
natural difference between virtue and vice appears 
at firſt ſight, What is more agreeable to human 
nature than the firſt? what more repugnant than 
the latter? Indutry and temperance are adapted to 
the nature of man, as he is deſirous of his own hap- 
pineſs; juſtice and benevolence. as he is a creature 
formed for ſociety ; the worſhip of God, gratitude, 
reverence, and truſt, as it is one part of his charac- 
ter to be religious; and all theſe as he is reaſonable. 


Plato in Timæo, who alſo terms man Z,woy Jerolagey. To this 


agree Ovid's Sanctius his animal, and the diyinorumque capaces of 
Juvenal, Satir. 15. | | 
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Vea, beſides that more peculiar and immediate con- 


formity which theſe virtues have ſeparately to hu- 


man nature, conſidered in its diverſe reſpects, each 
of them has a more extenſive and general influence. 
Thus ſobriety and diligence, at the ſame time that they 
are inſtrumental to a man's private happineſs, ren- 
der him more uſeful to ſociety, more capable of re- 


ligion, and acceptable to God. At the ſame time 


that juſtice and benevolence have a more ſpecial re- 
Jation to others, they are a ſecurity to a man's ſelf, 
and procure him the beſt of all pleaſures, tranquillity, 


and ſatisfaction of mind, together with the favour 


and approbation of God. Thus, finally, the wor- 


ip of a Deity is at once a debt to our Maker; the 


great ſupport and nobleſt entertainment of the mind, 
and the moſt indiſſolvable band of ſociety. So ma- 
nifeſt is the neceſſity of religion to uphold the good 
order of fociety, that ſome men, of a perverſe turn 
of thought have inferred, * Totam de Diis immor- 


talibus opinionem, &c. That the belief and wor- 
ſnip of the immortal Gods were wholly a fiction of 
wiſe men for the good of the public; that the awe 


of religion might impel thoſe to do their duty, whom 


reaſon could nor perſuade. | 


SECTION XIII. 


But the neceſſity of theſe virtues to human hap- 


pineſs, whether private or ſocial, is by no way made 
fo ſenſible, as by a ſuppoſition of the contrary, that 
all mankind ſhould become intemperate, idle, un- 
juſt, perfidious, cruel, profane. How could the 
world bear its inhabitants, if they were all of this 
complexion ! Was every man as ſlothful and intem- 
perate as ſome men are, it would be the deſtruction 
of the whole kind. Withont juſtice, and the ſenſe 


» Cicero de Natura Deor, lib, 1. cap. xlv. 


* 
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of a Deity, there would be no ſociety, or what was 
even worſe than none. This made Cicero ſay of 
juſtice, Cujus tanta vis eſt, ut nec illi quidem, qui 
maleficio, et ſcelere paſcuntur, poſſint ſine ulla 
particula juſtitiæ vivere. Without ſome particle 
of juſtice, robbers and pirates would not be liable to 
maintain their confederacies: If they had a mind 
to continue together, they muſt be juſt to one an- 
other, though they have declared war, and practice 
violence — treachery againſt the whole world 
beſides. 5 | 


SECTION XIV. 


Abſtracting from this particular conſideration of 
human nature, and the influence which religion and 


virtue have upon its ſeveral intereſts, there is an in- 


trinſic amiableneſs and excellency in theſe things, 
and an inſeparable turpitude in the contrary. Vir- 
tae is not only a bonum utile, but honeſtam ; good 
not only becauſe profitable, but, becauſe of its na- 
tive excellence, its inſeparable beauty and luſtre. 
And there are ſome things, ſays + Cicero, ſo foul, 
« ſo flagitious, that a good man will not do them, 
though to ſave the commonwealth :?? but then, 
as he adds admirably well, It is ſo well ordered, 


ce that affairs can never be in ſuch a ſituation as to 


© make it ſalutary- to the commonwealth, for a wiſe 


C and good man to practice them.” Who does not 


think it a better character, to be of a juſt, merciful, 
grateful, benevolent diſpoſition, than, on the con- 
trary, unjuſt, ' cruel, ungrateful, ungenerous? The 
fruits of virtue are of two forts; the external in- 
tereſts of mankind, and-inward ſtrength and, peace. 
The firſt argue virtue to be of a nature beneficial to 


* De Ofc. lib. 2. cap. xi. T Ibid. lib. x. cap. xly. 
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marſlind; but then this does not conſtitute its for- 
mal nature; for, independently : of: intereſt; it is: 
23 to be fs and honeſt, than otherwiſe, 


They who reſolve the virtue of every action into its 
utility, do a very needleſs. thing, when they ſer: 
themſelves to prove that virtue is for the intereſt 


and happineſs of mankind. Who can doubt it upon th 
this notion of virtue? If virtue conſiſts in: the pro- he 

fitable of actions, then it is plain that all virtue is be 

profitable; ſince if it was unprofitable, it could not w 

be virtue. The other fruits of virtue prove that it as 

is in itſelf a * beautiful and a decorous thing. För 

henee is that ſatisfaction Which is the immediate and if! 


neceſſary reſult of virtuous qualities of mind, and a 
regular courſe of life; hence is that per fect and 
eternal complacerice of the Divine Being in his good- 
neſs, juſtice, and truth; for were. not theſe in them - 


felves very great perfections, he who is under no eve 
law, and has no dependence upon any one, would the 
have no reaſon to reproach himſelf, though he were the 
tyrannical and unfaithful; ſince the obligation, ne- tra 
ceſſity, or fitneſs that he ſhould be otherwiſe, can pof 
ariſe only from the irreconcileable diflerences | in the- the 
nature of thefe things.. reg 
con 

Ac non verba ſequi fidibus v odulanda latinis - mei 
ed; vere nume roſus modoſque ee vitæ. | tho! 
"= : "Hh to a 
SECTION XV. ii. hg: 


[| The other propoſition, and which compleats the 
| _ demonſtration, is this: that natural reaſon diſcovers 
it to be the will of God, and every man ſheuld look G 


| There is a threefold order: of the faculties; of life; to which Pret 
1 may be applied thoſe words of Pliny, though otherwiſe meant by thin 
him, Me autem ut certus fid:rum curſus, ita vita Fominum diſpoſita fit t 
delectat. Epiſtol, lib. 3. p- :ſtol, 1. and thoſe of On Epiſtol. forb 
lib. 2. epiſtol. ii. ver. 143-4. orb. 
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upon this difference, in the nature of as a 
law or rule which he is always religiouſly to obſerve, 
under pain of his Maker's diſpleaſure, The truth 
of which propoſition is evidenced by ſeveral conſi- 
derations. | 

I. God, who is infinitely good, cannot but will 
the perfection and happineſs of his creatures; and 
he who wills the end wills the means: and it has 
been before proved, that the happineſs of man, 


- whether alone or in ſociety, depends upon virtue, 


as the neceſſary means to its attainment. | 
II. He who has given exiſtence to beings, muſt, 
if he be wiſe, and ſees no reaſon to depart from his 


ar coma purpoſe, will their preſervation. | God is 


infinite in wiſdom; he is likewiſe the creator of 
man, and has ſo formed him, as to put it beyond 
all diſpute that he deſigned him for ſociety. Wohat- 
ever therefore tends to the preſervation of life, and 
the ſupport and improvement of fociety, muſt be 
the object of the divine approbation, and the con- 
trary repugnant hereun: o; for he cannot be ſup- 
poſed to create a reaſonable being, and then leave 
the being at. his liberty, by his own. fooliſh and ir- 
regular conduct, to deſtroy himfelf : He cannot be 
conceived to have inſtituted ſociety, and laid the 
members of it under no obligation to. the practice of 
thoſe virtues which would make ſociety flouriſh, or, 
to avoid thoſe licentious actions, which would over- 
turn the very foundations of it. 


SECTION XVI. ii. 


God has deſigned the nature of things, as inter- 
pretation of his will; fo that if from the nature of 
things it may be demonſtrated that ſome actions are 
fit to be done, and others forborn, the doing or 
forbearing thoſe actions is magifeſtly the abjed — 
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the divine will: The reaſon is, that it is the author 
and parent of nature. The Egyptians had an hie- 
roglyphical language, and conveyed their nobleſt 
fentiments in fymbols. There was ſome founda-. 
tion for this language in the nature of animals and 
other things; but the meaning of cauſes, univer- 
ſally producing the ſame effect, is much more cer- 


tain. Whether true propoſition, faith a judi- 
* cious * writer, indicates this, or that, as proper 


« to be done, is an indication from God that it 


% ought.to be done. Nor is it more certain, that 
© natural things were made by God to produce 
„ their natural effects; as the ſun to illuminate che 
„ air, the rain to moiſten the earth, and the like, 
6 than that propoſitions which naturally direct our 


« actions, were given us by God to ſerve as rules 


“ of conduct: for this is the only thing they are 
« good for, namely, to direct; and this they do 
« neceſſarily from their own intrinſic nature.“ 


And that ſuch propoſitions are true, cannot be 


doubted; „it being certain, as this author ob- 


«© ſerved juſt before, that none but true propo- 
4e ſitions, whether ſpeculative or practical; can be 
« impreſſed on our minds by the nature of things; 
4 ſince natural actions indicate that only which ex- 
« iſts, and are the cauſes of that alone wherein 


« there is nothing of ſalſnood: For as to falſhood 
c“ jn propoſitions, it proceeds wholly from a volun- 
ce tary raſhneſs; by. which we are led to join or ſe- 
© parate notions, which nature has not joined or 
«« ſeparated. If. thereforg the terins are naturally 


© connected, the propoſition affirmed of them muit 


« needs be true. And ſuch a connection there is, 
« when from the ſame thing, differently con- 
& ſidered; or compared with other things, its dif: 


© ferent-conceptions, (conceptus) commonly indeed 


* Cumberland de Legibus Naturæ, cap. v. ſett. 1. 


* inadequate. 


( 


« jnadequate, are ſuggeſted to the mind. And from 


this it is eaſy to judge of negative propoſitions 


'« when they are true.” Confult alſo what the 


ſame author ſays, cap. ii. ſect. 10. Tanti momento 
yidetur, &c. | | 


SECTION XVI. iv. 


The eſſential rectitude of the divine nature is an 
inconteſtable proof of the ſame truth. God by a 
neceſſity of nature is juſt, and good, and merciful, 
and true; in the higheſt degree of perfection: and 
the neceſſity that he himſelf ſhould be all this, makes 
it neceſſary that he ſhould will all other beings to 
be like him herein; who are capable of ſuch a reſem- 
blance. For why is God holy, juſt and merciful, 
but becauſe it is beſt to be ſo, and God cannot but 
be, and do what is beſt? And is it not in the na- 
ture of things better, that man ſhould have theſe 
qualities, than be without them; and, conſequently 
altogether reaſonable that he ſhould labour to poſſeſs 
them? And muſt not the choice and practice of what 
is reaſonable and fit, pleaſe God in his creatures, as 
well as in himſelf? It is impoſſible therefore that 
God ſhould put out of his forming hand a rea- 
ſonable creature, in his otiginal conſtitution void 
of all traces of theſe perfections; or, that having 
created a being with a diſpoſition to act regularly, 
and a capacity of ſo acting, he ſhould not will his 
endeavouring to continue in a ſtate of integrity; 
or being fallen, his endeavouring to recover his Joſt 
innocence: And in order to that, his doing what. 
ever he was under an obligation to do before his de- 
fection, and has ſince retained a power to do. 


SECTION 
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SECTION XVII. v. 
The will of God in this matter appears with fur- 


ther evidence, from the cautionary proviſion he 


hath made, to ſecure the obſervation of what is 
dictated by right reaſon. As by planting ſeveral 


inſtincts and paſſions in the ſoul of man, ſubſervient 


to his duty, and diſpoſing him to practice it; as the 
natural love of parents to their offspring, the paſ- 
ſion of pity, a proneneſs to ſelf.eſteem, the deſire 
of a good name, and the ſecret dread of a ſuperin- 
tending Deity. Parents, by their natural affection, 
and purſuing its dictates in a kind and tender beha- 
viour to their children, will be more diſpoſed to fol- 
low the dictates of a general benevolence and com. 
paſſion in their treatment of orhers, and be inſen. 
ſibly carried to be civil and obliging to them, who 
in their turn may be able to reyes choir kindneſs ro 
their children: and the children having for ſo long 
a time experienced the greateſt tenderneſs for their 
parents, and thoſe about them by their direction, 
will have their diſpolitions more ſoftened, and by 
education, as well as nature, be taught humanity. 


The helpleſs ſtate in which the firſt years of life are 


paſt, does further hint the reaſonableneſs of hazard- 
ing this life when we are grown up, for the public 
ſafety. *© For, faith an excellent “ author, during 
ce our tender age we intirely depend upon the obe- 
„ dience which others yield to economical precepts, 
4 civil laws, and thoſe of 44 Hence it comes 


% that if we afterwards expoſe our lives to danger, 


« yea, if we lay them down for the public good, we 
« loſeleſs for its fake than we have already received 
from it: we only loſe the uncertain hope of fu- 


te ture enjoyments, ſhould we have lived; yea, 


* Cumberland de Leffibus Nature, Prolegom. 8 
. r 
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© rather it is certain there can be little hope left 
« for particular perſons, when the common good is 
© trainpled on: whereas from thence we have re- 
&« ceived the actual poſſeſſion of life, and of all thoſo 
6e perfections which adorn it.” The pitiful will 
not be likely to put thoſe into a ſtate of . miſery, 


whom they ſhould be uneaſy to behold miſerable. 


A proneneſs to {elf-eſteem is another thing ſubſer- 
vient to virtue. Every man would eſteem himſelf, hut 
it is impoſſible he ſhould have any ground for doing 
ſo if he be not virtuous: Virtue, therefore, being 
the only juſt foundation of ſelf-eſteem, is what this 
inclination to eſteem one's ſelf prompts every man to 


endeavour after, A regard to the outward beha- 


viour may ſecure the eſteem of other men, but not 
our own, which ſhews the wiſdom of our Creator, 
who, to make us concerned that our external beha- 
viour be good, hath made it natural to deſire the 
eſteem of other men; and that we might not reſt in 
a bare outſide of virtne, hath planted this other 
paſſion for ſelf-eſteem, which is not to be ſatisfied 
but by a real inward principle of goodneſs.* A man 
can never be eaſy and pleaſed with himſelf, Who 
knows himſelf to be a knave. All who value their 
reputation will have ſome regard to their behaviour, 
and not do things which would bring an indelible 
blot upon them, and mark them for the worſt of 
men. And, becauſe a man inwardly vicious, muſt 
deſire to appear virtuous, he will hence be excited to 
labour after the truth of virtue, that he may be able 
with eaſe, and without danger of detection, to pre- 


ſerve the. outward appearance. The fear of a De- 


ity is a conſiderable reſtraint, and takes hold of men 
where human laws can ſignify little, 
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SECTION XIX. vi. 
* ere 00 hath ſhewn it to be his will that men 
ſhould practice virtue, by ſo forming the mind, that 


propoſitions, containing the e duties of mo- 
rality, are no ſooner underſtood, but aſſented to, 


even by perſons not capable of exact reaſoning; as 


children, and others whoſe underſtanding is much 


of the ſame ſize as theirs; and by thoſe who, though 


they have reaſon, are not well accuſtomed to uſe it. 
Yea, we find that it is by a kind of anticipation. that 


a great part of mankind -have the knowledge of mo- 
ral truth; for how ſeldom do they reaſon 2 


them, and yet how readily do they agree to ſuch 


aſſertions as theſe? That we are to honour our pa- 
rents, to love gur benefactors, to make good our 


promiſes; and that they who do theſe things deſerve 


the eſfeem of mankind beyond others who neglect 
them. And laſtly, by the guard of natural con- 
ſcience, by the ſatisfaction or diſſatisfaction, conſe- 
quent upon good or evil ations. It will not deſtroy 
this proof to attribute thefe to education ; for be- 
ſides, that they are found in many who never had a 


tolerable education, theſe early prepoſſeſſions can 
never be the total cauſe of ſuch effects. Were it 


all prejudice of education, it would: follow, that 
thould parents and magiſtrates join together, magi- 

rates to eſtabliſh iniquity by a law, and parents to 
bring up their children in a belief that the law of the 
magiſtrate was the law of nature, men would be ter- 
rifed by their conſciences as often as they ſhould be 


temperate or grateful ; feel a molt exquiſite pleaſure. 


when they had been guilty of drunkenneſs, or be- 
trayed a friend, and the like. Nor can we account 
for it by the different nature of actions, unleſs we 
further ſuppoſe {ſomething of the finger of God in it 

too. 
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00. Some, from the confidence and joy which are 
bred by a good life, have thought themſelves 'au- 
thorized to eſtabliſh virtue as the ſummum bonum of 
man; and ſome, not able to bear the laſhes of con- 


ſcience after the commiſſion of certain crimes, have 


laid violent hands upon themſelves. He who does 


— ſee the hand of God in this, muſt be exceeding 
lind. 5 


SECTION xx. 


Thus have I made good the ſecond propoſition, 
that natural reaſon diſcovers it to be the will of God, 
that every man ſhould look upon this difference iu 
the nature of things, as a law or rule, which he is 
always religiouſly to obſerve, under pain of his 


Maker's diſpleaſure. I might add the * ſuffrages - | 


of Heathen authors, who, as they traced out a law 
of nature, ſo acknowledged God to be the law- 
giver. Thus + Cicero teſtifies of the wiſe men of 
antiquity. Principem legem illam et ultimam men- 
tem eſſe dicebant, omnia ra: ione aut cogentis aut ve- 
tantis Dei. They thought this firſt and laſt of 
laws. to be the mind of God, who orders or forbids 
every thing with perfect reaſon.” This he after- 
wards calls Lex cœleſtis, the heavenly law; and 
a little further on, ſays, Sit igitur hoc principio 
perſvaſum civibus, &c. Let it be the firſt care to 
eſtabliſh this perſuaſiou in the minds of the citizens, 
that the Gods are the ſupreme proprietors and go- 
vernors of all things; that whatever comes to paſs 
is directed by their power, wiſdom and authority; 
that mankind are under the greateſt obligations to 
them, and that they obſerve what every perſon's 


* See a variety of theſe in Sharrock de Fiuibu-, et Cliciis ſecun- 
cum Nature Jus, cap. 2. no. iti. ETA. 
f De Legibus, lib. 2. cap. bv, vii. 
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real character is, what he does, and what he thinks; 
with what deſign, and with what inward devotion 


men perform religious rites, and regard differently 
the pious and the impious. How many have been 
reſtrained from wickedneſs by a fear of divine puniſh- 


ments? and how. free from crimes will ſociety be, 


and how facred promiſes and oaths, the immortal 


Gods being regarded, both as witneſſes and judges ! 
This is, as Plato calls it, a proper introduction to 
human laws.” „“ Are you not acquainted, ſays 


«© * Socrates to Hippias, with ſome unwritten 


© laws? I ſuppoſe you mean, ſays the other, thoſe 
% which alike obtain in all parts of the world. And 
% can you fay, replied Socrates, that theſe were 
* framed by men? How could they, anſwered Hip- 
„ 'pias, when it is impoſlible that all mankind ſhould 
meet together; and befides that, are not all of 


one language? Who then do yon imagine was 


„„ the author of theſe laws? Why, ſays he, I can- 


not but eſteem theſe laws to have been given by 
« the Gods to men.” Among theſe natural laws 
he reckons the following: that the Gods ſhould be 


worſhipped, which he calls the firſt; and parents 
honcured, &. And + Sophocles makes Antigone 


ſpeak thus to Creon, tyrant of Thebes, © Nor did 
«© I think that your decrees could prevail fo much, 
«that being only a mortal man you could run down 
« the unwritten and eſtabliſhed laws of the Gods. 
«© 'They are not now only, nor of yeſterday, laws, 
«©: but. were for ever in foice, and no one knows 
« by whom they were firſt promulged.” And to 
multiply citations, Aoyw ob eie xa Ol ral £51, 
ſays t Eicrocles. Jo obey right reaſon, is the 
* very ſame as to obey Ged;“ and upon this ac- 


** Xenophon. de Memorabil. lib. 4. cap. iv. 
＋ Antigone, act a. ſcene iv. 
* } In Aurea Carm, Pythagor. cap. ix. 
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count the antient philoſophers ſtiled reaſon Ster iruxcr 
an indwelling God. So much juſter were the no- 
tions and reaſonings cf the Heathens in this matter 
than thoſe of Mr. Hobbes “, who will not allow the 
name of laws to belong to thoſe concluſions of reaſon 
concerning things to be done or omitted. I he 
Heathens had ſenſe enough to know, that the voice 
of nature was the voice of God, the author of na- 
ture; while a pretended Chriſtian, erecting himſelf 
into an interpreter of nature, denies it. But if God 
ſpeaks to us by the practical dictates of our reaſon, 
they are properly laws, and the laws of God; and 
his rational creatures with reaſon expect his favour 
and acceptance in a courſe of obedience to them, 
but tranſgreſs them at their peril, And this brings 
me | 


"$$ ON x7 


To the ſanction of the law of nature, which is 
either preſent or future. + Biſhop Cumberland ob- 
ſerves, from Cicero and Papinian, that the word ſanc- 
tion, in its ſtrictſenſe, has regard only to the penalties 
incurred by the breach of the law ; but a# this au- 
thor, and others, uſe it in a larger ſenſe, as compre- 
henſive alſo of rewards, ſo they are ſufficiently war- 
ranted in doing this, were it only by the reaſon 
which he propoſes, that rewards are a fence about 


laws, as well as puniſhments, from. whence they 


are called ſanctæ. Sanctum eſt, quod ab injuria 
hominum defenſum atque munitum eſt. The pre- 
ſent ſanction conſiſts, on the one hand, in the peace 
and approbation of a man's own mind; 6 Nullum 
theatrum virtuti conſcientia majus eſt, Not the 


* De Cive, cap. 4. ſet. xxxili. _ + Prolegom. ſect. xiv. 
} Digeſt. lib. 1. tit. viii. leg. 8. 5 Cicero. Tuſeulan. Queſt. lib. 2, 
Cc3' approbation 
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approbation cf the moſt public theatre can give equal 
happineſs to a virtuous mind with its own.“ 


One ſelf-approving hour whole years outweighs 

Of ſtupid ſtarers, and of loud huzzas ; 

And more true joy Marcellus exil'd feels, 

'Than Cæſar with a ſenate at his heels. R 
42 4 | OPE. 


Add to the ſatisfactions of a juſt ſelf. approbation, 


health of body, eſteem and credit amongſt all men, 


the favour and friendſhip cf the wiſe and ſober part, 
proſperity in our outward condition and attairs, 
chearſul truſt in God and his providence, and the 
hopes of much greater and better things after death; 
alt which are ordinarily the preſent rewards of vir- 
tae, and ſome of them always.. On the other hand, 
the preſent fanction of tae law of nature includes the 
.reverſe of all this; ſhame, anguith, and perplexity 


of mind, diſorders of body, contempt and hatred. 


from others, with a great many more external evils : 
all which do uſually attend on vice, and ſome of 
them without fail, Tantum ponam brevi duplicem 
pznam eſſe divinam ; quod conſtaret et ex vexandis 
vircrum animis; et ea fama mortuorum ; ut eorum 
exitium et Judiciv virorum et gaudio comprobetur, 
„ The puniſhment, ſays Cicero, inflicted by the 
% Deity on bad men, conſiſts chiefly in theſe two 
e things; the anguiſh and horrors of mind which 
% attend them while living, and their having their 
«© ruin approved and rejoiced in by thote who ſur- 
vive them.“ | | | 
Thus + Sccrates takes notice,“ that there were 
« natural, pevalties annexed. to the violation of the 
% 
De Legibus; lib. a. cap. xvii. 
+ Xenophon; de Memorabil. lib, 4, cap. ir. : 
| % divine 
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% divine laws, which men could by no means 
« eſcape, while they who tranſgreſſed human laws, 
% did often find the way to go unpuniſhed.”” Well, 
my-docrates, ſays Hippias, all theſe things appear 
to be divine; for that laws ſhould carry their own 
penalties in them ſeems to argue a more than human 
law-giver. The future fanction is the reward or 
puniſhment reſerved in an after ſtate. | 


SECTION XXII. 


You may note this difference between theſe two 


forts of ſauctions; that the firſt are a proof of the 


law of nature ; the law ot nature is a proof of the 
ſecond. From the good or bad irfluence of actions, 
on our preſent happineſs, it is reaſonable to ar 
that there is a Jaw commanding or forbidding the 
actions which have theſe reſpective conſequences ; 
and from this law, well eſtabliſhed, it is rationally 
ferred, that there is another world befides this, 
where they who keep, and they who break this 
law, ſhall be more remarkably diſtinguiſhed than 
they are at preſent ; and the rather, becauſe a man's 
happineſs in this world ariſes from two cauſes, his 
own behaviour, and that of other men; of which 
the latter is not in his power. It is not enough to 
ſecure the quiet and proſperity of human life, that 
a perſon performs his part, unlefs other men do 
theirs ; which it is very often {cen they do not, and 
by this means bring the virtuous man into troubles 
and perplexities, contrary to the natural tendency 
of his own actions. It is no wonder therefore, that 
men diſpute with fo much zeal againſt the law of 
nature, ſince if they could but once perſuade them- 
ſelves there is no ſuch law, the fear of a future 
judgement will vaniſh of courſe from among them 
who give no credit to revealed religion, aud who 


perhaps 
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perhaps would have a great deal of reaſon for their 


_ unbelief, were there no natural religion on which 


revelation is founded. 


SECTION XXII. 


What has been proved relating to the law of na- 


- ture, condemns that abominable tenet of Archelaus, 


Epicurus, and others, that nature hath put no mo- 
ral difference between things ; whatever difference 
there may now be is Sen, not $vor; adventitious 
and introduced by cuſtom, and the laws of men. In 
oppoſition to which Cicero ſays, Nihil eſt profecto 
præſtabilius quam plane intelligi nos ad juſtitiam eſſe 
natos ; neque opinjone, ſed natura conſtitutum eſſe 
jus. Nothing is of more importance than clearly 
to underſtand, that we are formed to approve and 
practice juſtice, which is the dictate of nature, inde- 
pendent of human opinions.“ Ir is excellently ob- 


ſerved by * Biſhop Cumberland.“ That there is 


ce the ſame meaſure of good and evil, as of true or 
« falſe, in propoſitions concerning the effects of 
© certain motions, tending to the conſervation or 
ce deſtruction of things, viz. the nature of things; 
e and whatſcever piopoſition points out the true 
© cauſe of conſervation, does at the ſame time ſhew 
„ what is true good.“ 
which makes all moral diſtinctions of actions to be ar- 


bitrary, was with ſdme little diſguiſe revived in the 


laſt century by Mr. Hobbes, whoſe principles were 
a diſgrace to his learning and wit. Injuſtitia erga 
homines, &c.Injuſtice towards men ſuppoſes hu- 
man laws, which can have no exiſtence in a ſtate- of 
nature.” He talks indeed, in the ſentence immedi- 
ately preceding, of natural laws, wherein he only 


Li De Legibus Natur#, cap. 1. ſect. xx. 
+ De Cive, cap, 1. ſect. x. 
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plays his words; for in another place he ſays, 
„ They are not properly laws as they proceed from 


nature: Nay, in his + Leviathan he ſays, Good 
and evil are always underſtood with relation to the 


perſon who uſe theſe words; ſince there is nothing 


ſimply ſo, nor any common rule of good and evil 
derived from the nature of the objects themſelves.“ 
And in his book De Cive, cap. 14. ſect. xv. We 
all meaſure good and evil by the pleaſure r pain we 
ourſelves feel. Ihe firegoing proof of the law of 
nature is a ſufficient confutation of thoſe principles 
of anarchy and confuſion : however conſider further, 


S E C. T. LION XXIV. . 


That were there no law of nature, there would 
be no ſuch things as human laws, or promiſes, or 
compacts that were binding. The very eſſence of 
law lies in its obliging force. By ſetting aſide the 
law of nature, no Heathen ſubject (not to ſay Chri- 


ſtan) is obliged, in conſcience, to, obey + the, com- 


mands of the magiſtrate ; but, whenever, he can be 
unjuſt, conſiſtently, with his own ſafety, has full li- 
cence to be ſo, for any reſtraint his conſcience lays 
upon him. The interpoſition of promiſes and com- 
pacts alters not the caſe; for though theſe are a 
man's voluntary acts, and Mr. Hobbes will have 
the obſervation of them to be a dictate of the natural 
law, yet beſides that, this dictate of reaſon is not 
properly a law of God, according to Mr. Hobbes 
himſelf, I deny that reaſon binds us to the per- 
ſormance of our promiſes, if it be true that, in a 
ſtate of nature, nothing that a man can do is unjuſt: 
For I appeal to any one, whether a breach of pro- 
miſe be at all more contrary to reaſon, than killing 


Pe Cive, cap. iii. ſe. xxxiii. 


1 Cap. 6. 
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a man, or doing him any other hurt, who never 
gave us the leaſt provocation? So that it could be 
only to ſerve an hypotheſis that Mr. Hobbes makes 
the ſame thing unjuſt in fociety. viz. the hurting of 
an innocent perſon, which in rhe ſtate of nature he 
aſſerts to be juſt and allowable. As ſor cuſtom, into 
which ſome have reſolved this difference of actions, 
i is not ſuppoſable it could ever have become ſo 
general without ſome foundation in nature; beſides, 
that cuſtom, though it may influence, does not 
oblige. Had a man no other reafon to be juſt and 
temperate, but that the world has been accuſtomed, 
without reaſon, to look upon juſtice and temperance 
as virtues, he could not be blamed though he ſhould 
depart from a groundleſs cuſtom, and endeavour to 
undeceive the world. And is not ſociety likely to 
thrive wonderfully upon ſuch principles 


8E CTION XXV. ii. 


Were there no law of nature, but the difference 
of good and evil depending upon human conſtitu- 
tion, then (as hath been frequently objected to this 


notien) ſhould the magiſtrate, or tyrant cuſtom to 


pleaſe, what is now juſt might become unjuſt; what 
is generous might become baſe; and fo vice verſa : 
and ret men would be obliged to change 
their practice with their notions of theſe things; a 
ſuppoſition which, on the firſt mention, ſhocks com- 
mon ſenſe, and would ſoon break all ſociety in 
pieces. Were there a ſufficient number of this ſort 
of men to form a commouwealth, which I would 

hope there is not, I would adviſe them to herd to- 
gether, and, for experiment's ſake, eſtabliſh a ſo- 
ciery upon their own principles, and there is no 


queſtion but the miſerable ſtate into which theyf 
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convince them of the abſurdity of this notion, than 


all the reaſoning in the world can do. 

As the writers in proof of a law of nature have 
built upon different principles, which are conſiſtent 
enough with each other, and, when united; eſta- 
bliſh it on an immoveable foundation, it may be of 
uſe to divide them into three different claſſes. 
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Entrance upon the Werld.. 
Advices to a young Man. | 


Drs was a young man brought up to a reſpec- 
table trade; the term of his apprenticeſhip 
was almoſt expired, and he was contriving how he 
might venture into the world with ſafety, and pur - 
ſue buſineſs with innocence and ſucceſs. Among 
his near kindred, Serenus was one, a gentleman of 
conſiderable character in the ſacred profeſſion ; and 
after he had conſulted with his father, who was a 
merchant of great eſteem and experience; he alſo 
thought fit to ſeek a word of advice from the divine. 
Serenus had ſuch a reſpect for his young kinſman, 
that he ſet his thoughts at work on this ſubject, and 
with ſome tender expreſſions, which melted the 
youth into tears, he put into his hand a paper of 
his belt counſels. Curino entered upon buſineſs, 
purſued his employment with uncommon advantage, 
and, under the bleſſing of Heaven, advanced him- 
{elf to a conſiderable eſtate. He lived with honour 
in the world, and gave a luſtre to the religion which 
he profeſſed ; and after a long life of piety and uſe- 
fuineſs, he died with a ſacred compoſure of ſoul, 
under the influences of the Chiiſtian hope. Some 
of his neighbours wondered at his felicity in this 

| world, 
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world, joined with ſo much innocence, and ſuch 
ſevere virtue. But after his death this paper was 
found in his cloſet, which was drawn up by his 
kinſman in holy orders, and was ſuppoſed to have 
had a large ſhare in procuring his happineſs. ' 


7 . 


Advices to à young Man. 


I. LI Inman, I preſume you deſite to be happy 
here, and hereafter : You know there are 


a thouſand (difficulties which attend this pur ſuit; 


ſome of them perhaps you foreſee, but there are 
multitudes which you could never think of. Never 
truſt therefore to your own underſtanding in the 
things of this world, Where you can have the advice 
of a wile and faithful friend, nor dare venture the 
more important concerns of your fbul, and your 
eternal intereſts in the world to come, upon the 
mere light-of nature, and the dictates of your own 
reaſon, ſince the word of God, and the advice of 
Heaven, lies in your hands. Vain and thaughtleſs 
indeed are thoſe children of pride, who chavfe-io 


turn Heathens in the midſt of Great Britain, who 


live upon the mere religion of natu e and their own 
ſtock, When they have been tramed up among all 
the ſuperior advantages of Chriſtianity, and the bleſſ- 
ings of divine revelation and grace. 

II. Whatſoever your circumſtances may be in 
this world, till value your bible as your belt trea- 
ſure; and whatſoever be your employment here, 
{till look upon religion as your beſt buſinefs. Your 
bible contains eternal life in it, and all the riches of 
the upper world ; and religion is the only way to 
become a poſſeſſor of them. 

III. Io direct your carriage towards God, con- 
verſe particularly with the Bok of Pſalms ; David 
was a man of ſincere and eminent devotion. {46s 
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behave aright among men, acquaint -yourſelf with 


the whole Book of Proverbs ; Solomon was a man 
of large experience and wiſdom. And to perfect 
your directions in both theſe, read the goſpeis and 
the epiſtles; you will find the beſt of rules and the 
beſt of examples there, and thoſe more immediately 
ſuited to the Chriſtian life. | 

IV. As a man, maintain ſtrict temperance and 
ſobriety, by a wiſe government -of your appetites 
and paſſions; as a neighbour, influence and engage 
all around you to be your friends, by a temper and 
carriage made up of prudence and goodneſs, and let 
the poor have a certain ſhare in all your yearly pro- 
fits; as a trader, keep that golden ſentence of our 
Saviour's ever before you, Whatſoever you would 
that men ſhould do unto you, do youalſo unto them. 

V. While you make the precepts of Scripture 
the conſtant rule of your duty, you may with cou- 
rage reſt upon the promiſes of cripture as the 
ſprings of your . encouragement. All divine aſſiſt- 
ances and divine recompences are contained in them. 
The ſpirit of light and grace is promiſed to aſſiſt 
them that aſk it. Heaven and glory are promiſed 
to reward the faithful ard the obedient. 

VI. In every affair of life begin with God; con- 
ſult him in every thing that concerns you; view him 
as the author of all your bleſſings and all your hopes, 
as your beſt friend and your eternal portion : medi- 
tate on him in this view, with a continual renewal 
of your traſt in him, and a-daily ſurrender of your- 


ſelf to him, till you feel that you love him moſt en- 


tirely, that you ſerve him with ſincere delight, and 
that you cannot live a day without God in the 


world. 


VII. You know yourſelf to be a man, an indi- 
gent creature, and a ſinner ; and you profeſs to be 


a Chriſtian, a diſciple of the bleſſed Jeſus : but never 


' 


think you know Curiſt, nor yourſelf as you ought, 
Dd. till 
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till you find a daily need of him for righteouſneſs 
and ſtrength, for pardon and ſanctification; and let 
him be your conſtant introducer to the eat God, 
though he ſit upon a throne of grace. emember 


his own words, John xiv. 6. No man cometh to the 


Father but by me. 

VIII. Make prayer a pleaſure, and not a taſk, 
and then you will not forget nor omit it. If ever 
vou have lived in a praying family, never let it be 
your fault if you do not live in one always. Believe 
that day, that hour, or thoſe minutes to be all 
waſted and loſt, which any worldly pretences would 
tempt you to fave out of the publick worſhip of the 
church, the certain and conſtant duties of the cloſet, 
or any neceſlary ſervices for God and godlineſs. Be- 


ware leſt a blaſt attend it, and not a bleſſing. If 


God had not reſerved one day | in ſeven to him elf, 1 
fear religion would have been loſt out of the world; 
and every day of the week is expoted to a curſe, that 
has no morning religion. 5 

IX. See that you watch and labour, as well as 
pray: diligence and dependence muſt be united in 
the practice of every, Chriſtian. It is the ſame wiſe 
men acquaints us, that the hand of the diligent, and 
the bleſling of the Lord join together to make us 
rich, Prov. x. 4—22. Rich i in the treaſures of e 
or mind, of time or eternity. 

It js your duty indeed; under a ſenſe of your own 
weakneſs, to pray daily againſt {in ; but if you would 
effectually avoid it, you muſt alſo avoid temptation, 
and every dangerous opportunity. Set a double 
guard whereſoe ver you feel or ſuſpect an enemy at 
hand, The world without, and the heart within, 
have {> much flattery and deceit in them, that we 

muſt keep a ſharp eye upon both, leſt we are trapt 
into milchief between them. 


X. Honour, prcfit, and pleaſure, have been 


ſometimes called the world's trinity; they are its 
three 
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three chief idols; each of them is ſufficient to draw 
a ſoul off from God, and ruin it for ever; beware. 
of them therefore, and of alt their ſubtle inſinua- 
tions, if you would be innocent or happy. * 

Remember that the honour which comes from 
God, the approbation of Heaven, and of your own 
conſcience, are infinitely more valuable than all the 
eſteem or applauſe of men, Daremot to venture one 
ſtep out of the road of Heaven, for fear of being 
laughed at for walking ſtrictiy in it; it is a poor re-' 
ligi n that cannot ſtand againſt a jeſt. 

Selt not your hopes of heavenly treaſures, nor 
any thing that belongs to youreternal intereſt, for 
any of: the advantages of the preſent life: What 
ſhall it profit a mau to gain the whole world, and 
loſe his own ſoul ?- b 

Remember alſo the words of the wiſe man, He 
that loveth pleaſure ſhall be a poor man; he that in- 
dulges himſelf in wine and oil, that is, in drinking, 
in feaſting, aud in ſenſual oratifications; ſhall not 
be rich. It is one of St. Paul's characters of a-mott 
degenerate age, when men become lovers of plea- 
ſure more than lovers of God. And that fleſhly 
laits- war againſt the ſoul, is St. Peter's caveat to 
the. C briſtians : f his time 

XI. Preſerve your conſcience always ſoft and 
ſenſible; if but one fin force its way into that ten- 
de: part of the funk and dwe!l eaſy there, the road 
is paved ſor a thouſand. iniquities. s 

And take heed that under any Ter -uple, doubr, or 
temptation whatioever, you never let any reaſon- 
in.'s ſatisfy your conſcience which wül not be a ſuf. 
ficient av{wer, or apolugy, to the Great Judge ar 
the lait day, 

XII. Keep this thought ever in your mind. It 
is a world of vanity and vexation in which you live ; 
the flatteries and promiles. of it are vain aud deceit- 
ful; e therefore to meet Gilappolntinents, 
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Many of its occurrences are teizing and vexatious. 
In every ruſting ſtorm without, poſſefs your ſpirit 
in patience, and let all be calm and ſerene within. 
Clcuds and: tempeſts are only found in the lower 
ſkies ; the beavens above are ever bright and clear. 
Let your heart and hope dwell much in theſe ſerene 
regions; live as a ſtranger here on earth, but as a 
citizen of Heaven, if you will maintain a ſoul at 
eaſe. > "ie 


XIII. Since in many things we offend all, and 


there is not a day paſſes which is perfectly free from 
fin, let repentance towards God, and faith in our 


. . Lord'Jeſus Chriſt, be your daily work: A frequent 


renewal of theſe exerciſes which make a Chriftian at 
firſt, will be a conſtant evidence of your ſincere 
Chriſtianity, and give you peace in life, and hope in 
death. is, Rf 

XIV. Ever carry about with you ſuch a ſenſe 
of the uncertainty of every thing in this life, and of 
life icſelf, as to put nothing off till to- morrow which 
you can conveniently do to-day. Dilatory perſons 
are frequently expoſed to ſurprize and hurry in 
every thing that belongs tu them : the time is come, 
and they are unprepared. Let the concerns of your 
ſoul and your ſhop, your trade and your religion, 
lie always in ſuch order, as far as poſſible, that death, 
at a ſhort warning, may be no occaſion of a diſqui - 
eting tumult in your ſpirit, and that you may eſcape 
the anguiſh cf a bitter repentance in a dying hour. 
Farewel. | 

-- Phronimus, a conſiderable Eaſtland merchant, 
happened upon a copy of theſe advices about the 
time when he permitted his ſon to commence a part. 
nerſhip with him in his trade. He tranſcribed them 
with his own hand, and: made a preſent of them to 
the yourh, together with the articles of partnerſhip. 
Here, young man, faid he, is. a paper of more 
worth than theſe. articles. Read it over once a 
| | | month, 
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month, till it is wrought in your very foul and tem- 
per. Walk by , theſe rules, and I can truſt my 
eſtate in your hands, Copy out theſe counſels in 


your life, and you will make me and yourſelf ealy 
aud happy. 


CCC KKK : 
Maxims and Rules of Prudence methodized. 


From Dr. CoTToxn MATHER's Ms. With 
ſome Addie, 


* 


I. With Regard to your Thoughts. 


1. "A Cloſe heart and an open face will carry you 
through the world, | 
Sir Henry Wotton to Milton. | 
2: Think before you ſpeak. 
Think before whom you ſpeak, . 
Think why you ſpeak.. - 
Think what you ſpeak.. 
3. Audi, cerne, tace, 
S i tu vis vivere in pace. 
If you would live in peace and reſt, 
You muſt hear and ſee, and fay the beſt.- 
Or thus: 
Hear, perceive, and yet be ſtill, 
If remain in peace you will. 


9 V BY 


II. As to Words and Converſation. 


3» 

e 

a A man muſt not tell all he knows, nor do all 
0 bis en, nor believe all he hears, nor ſpend all be 
ö. has. | 

Ee 4/5: "Dd 3 2. For 
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2. For what is to be ſaid in company, 
Bis prius ad limam, 
8 ſemel ad linguam. 
wice to the file before once to the tongue, 
Mind this, 'tis worth while, whether you are old 
or young, 
3. Leaſt ſaid is ſooneſt mended. 
3. In multi loquio multi loquium, 
In much ſpeaking there is fooliſh fpeaking. 
- Prudent Philip Henry faid, He often got. 
hurt by ſpeakin rarely by holding his tongue. 
6. I hold it ſo,” ſays a young parſon ; 
young man, it becomes you to hold your tongue, 5 
replies an old divine. 


7. Speak well of every body, as far as you can 


with truth, on all occaſions, and even watch for 
at occaſions to do ſo: there is a-marvellous good- 
neſs, and a. wonderful wiſdom, a. high degree of- 
prudence in this, 
8. Speak evil of no man, if you can help it. 

Evil ſpezking has a fad indiſcretion as well as inde-. 
cency in it; for the very birds of the air e 
report the matter, and nne it. 


p, udence in [peaking of Mew? s Charatters.. 


On the other hand, as to fi gag good: 
Remember, there is often a want of wiſdom in our 
being either too copians, or too early, or too high, 
ar tco quick in our commendations of any perſons. 


Don't be too high, or too haſty in your praiſes. 
Dr, DB Foible, 


And yet be was a moſt amiable man for ſpeaking good 
of yeung miniſters and others, and did abundance of 


gocd by. it. 


10. Lay hands ſuddenly on no man: If you are 


too ccpicus, too early, too quick and haſty, too. 
high. 


( +7 © Þ . 


high and extravagant in your praiſes of a perſon, 
you may, ſooner than you think, foreſee your vaſt 


commendations confuted, and you brought to ſhame - 


and bitter repentance for your. folly. 
He that bleſſeth his friend early with a loud voice. 
Prov. xxvii. 14. See Henry Dr. G. 

Qualem commendes etiam, atque etiam aſpice. 


III. Ar to our Enemies ani Slanderert wha re- 
proach our Name and Abilities, and cenſure our 


Behaviour and Conduct. 


1. Never ſacrifice any hours of a ſhort life in 


perſonal contentions, perſonal reflections, mean 
quarrels, and ſilly ſquabbles, with baſe low people. 


Never ſquabble with a woman eſpecially. Let your 


moderation be known unto all men. 

2. If it be whiſpered about, that any man has 
deſpiſed; derided; or ſpoke diminutively of you, the 
beſt way, for the moſt part, is to take no notice of 
it. Let not them that have ſcorned and abuſed you, 
know that you axe acquainted with it. 

3. If any preacher ſhonld be ſo filly and imper- 
tient; as to have any girds and ſneers at you in 
the pulpit, I'charge you do not anſwer the man ; 

o on in your miniſtry as if you had heard nothing. 
Je ei fune ſtam, dediſti Plagam. 


IV. Gaining the Goodwill of Mankind. 


1. Learn to be good natured to all men. 


2. You may come to- be almoſt univerſally be- 
loved while you live, if your good-nature and good 
humour appear in continual demonſtrations, which. 


will ſatisfy every one that you ſhall delight in doing 


all good offices which they can deſire of you ; and. 


that if yon ſee or hear any thing diſreputab'e in 


them, 
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1 
them, you will generouſly caſt and keep a mantle of. 
love over it. 

N. B. No nation or language, but the-Engliſh,. 
has a proper term or phraſe for good-nature or. 
good humour. Examine this in the Hebrew, 
Greek, Latin, and French language. 


Wife and beautiful publick ſpirit for the glory 


and Kir. gdom of Chriſt. 
3. Always remember, that wiſdom lies in the. 
not doing that which may any way prejudice human 


ſociety, of which we are a part, but on the contrary, 
make all our actions, and ſtudies, and labours in 
learning and religion tend to the benefit of ſociety, 


viz. the church and mankind. This is a noble 
maxim. 


4. No wiſe man will be taken a fecond time in 


an error he hath once fuffered for. 


Let paſt errors in life twinge thy conſcience, and 


ſting thee into caution. 


V. _ The. delicate and divine Art of pleaf ing and 


ediſy ing Company. 


. Many rules of behaviour are contained in 
that one word Mops ry, which renders every one 


his due, and aſſumes nothing undue to one's ſelf. 


Ihis is true Chriſtian politeneſs. 


2. A great deal of good behaviour is td ant 


in that one maxim, Do.and ſay nothing that may be 


juſtly offenſive to the company. 


The truth is, the moſt exact and conſtant ' 


rules of behaviour will be found to be the rules of 
Chriſtianity in the New Teſtament, in the example 
and maxims of Chriſt; for which cauſe it pleaſed 
our glorious Redeemer more than once to give 
them. 
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Every Chriſtian, as far as he keeps to his own 
rules, will be ſo far a gentleman, a real nobleman, 
a man of honour and dignity. | | 

4. Study chiefly the ethics of the Bible, and con- 
ſalt all books of a truly Evangelical and practical 
ſtrain; ſuch as the Verus Chriſtianiſmus of the 
good John Arndt,” whereby thouſands: have been 
brought into the life of Gd. ; | 

5, A wile obſervation of the beauties and ble- 
miſhes of what you ſee paſſes in the converſation. of 
wiſe, learned, and. worthy men, with an imiitation 
of their amiable. politeneſs, and a. ſteady avoidance 
of their errors and defects, is the beſt way to learn 
the rules of behaviour. 


VI. Telling good Stories and aſting prudent 
| DPueſtions. 


1. Select from all books, and times, and ages, 
the moſt ſtriking facts, events, and characters. Lay 
up a vaſt and inexhauſtible ſtock of them in your 
memory. 

2. Labour for the art, the ſkill, and beautiful 
addreſs of telling theſe ſtories handſomely—and with 
. a deliberate, efhive, unſtumbling brevity: and 
if you produce the ſtories on many occaſions, you 
may not only ingratiate yourſelf wherever you 
make your appearance, but alſo obtain almoſt any 
requeſt that you ſhall. make one of them-a witty in- 
troduction to. | 
I he precious ſtones that every one: ſets a value 
on, are called Pleaſant Stones; but let not your 
pleaſantry degenerate into any unbecoming levity. 
For ever ſo regulate it, and ſo moderate it, that it 
may gracefully terminate in, the molt ſerions diſ- 
courſe, and inculcate and inſinuate ſome ſerious wiſe 
maxim. l 

As 
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As to weighty and uſeful Queſtions. 


3. Be always furniſhed with a large ſtock of 
weighty and uſeful queſtions, eſpecially in your 
younger years. 

Propoſe ſome of theſe ſele&t queſtions, in an 
humble and modeſt manner, in almoſt every com- 
pany. | io 

Alſtęd's aſtoniſhing Encyclopedia will furniſh you 
with ten thouſand good queſtions. See his contents 


of every ſcience in the form of queſtions. See ſome 


hundreds of good queſtions in Dr. William Ames's 
Caſes of "of 7 oder = Alſted's Caſes—in Keache's 


Tropologia—in Dr. Doddridge's Lectures in Dr. 


Gill's Body of Divinity. 
VII. Forming Friendſhips, and keeping good 
| Company. | 


1. Be ſociable, but throw away as little time as. 


ever you can on the 
N Temporis fares, | 
4 he thieves of time, TEAM: 

eſpecially upon impertinent company. Keep com- 
pany, but ſuch as are your ſuperiors in witdom, 
- goodneſs, learning, piety, and age; your fami- 
larity with whom will be reputable and ſerviceable 
to you. | a; 
2. Make choice of a boſom friend, but be ex- 
ceedingly cautious and careful in your chice be 
ſire let it be ſome very wiſe, and good, and faith. 
ful perſon'; a man cf true tried konour and gene- 
rous greatneſs, like Dr. Wilkins, one cf the greateſt 
of ſouls—and rarely commit any ſecrets to any per- 
ſons but ſuch as may have it as much for their in. 


tereſt as it is for yours, to keep them fo. . 
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VIII. As to raſh Anger and Revenge. 


1. Do nothing raſhly. Acts 19. 

Adviſe always With the Town Clerk of Reede 

2. Prudens qui Patiens, was a judge's motto. 
Let it be yours. The wrath of man works not the 
righteouſneſs of God. 

- There is nothing done ſo well in a paſſion— 
but what may be done better out of it. 

4. There is a conſpicuous wiſdom in meekneſs. 
See Mr. Henry's Golden Book on Meekneſs, 8vo. 

5. If you find your ſpirit heated in diſcourſe at 
any time, Now, now is the time for the bridle. 
„ 

There is danger even of a Moſes, when his anger 
is moved, that he ſpeak raſhly. 

6. Suppreſs rather than expreſs too warm and 
hot reſentments, whatever be the provocations. 

There will be nothing loſt by doing fo, Nothing 
loſt by a noble calmneſs and ſelf. poſleſſion of ſoul. 

Motos. pre ſtat componere fl uctus. 

7 If yuu feel a violent impulſe hurrying you 
into au eager purſuit of any matter, be jealous, be 
afraid, leſt you be led into temptation. Examine 
it over and over again and again, and be upon a 
moſt ſedate weighing of the matter. See | See! be 
well aſſured that it is a thing that will not be re- 
pented of. | 


As to Diſputes and Slandert. 


8. Do not uſe your pen, and. Joſe your. time in 
erriſtic writings, or diſputes managed by the pen 
and the preſs, any more than unqueſlionable duty 

and prudence makes to be abſolutely neceſſary. 
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| | | L 
Ar to anſwering Nandering Coxcombr. 2 
9. If calumnious quills or pens have publickly 
| feratched you, Anreſpondendiem ſemper calummiis? 
i No, no, no Let them not know you have ſo 23 
| much as read their follies. Shine on, regardleſs of hic 
| the bats and owls. Inſtead of anſwering them, 10 th 
write ſuch learned and uſeful books as will be of | Þlime 
| perpetual ſervice to mankind, and ſtanding monu- ay, 
ments of your good fenſe and taſte, learning and come 
piety. This is the noble way of deſtroying ſlander. 
| Magnum contumelie remedium negligentia, 
| Sile et funeſtam dediſti plagam 
10. Never forget, © That the malice of ill 
tongues, upon a good man, is only like a mouthful | n tl 
| of ſmoke blown upon a diamond, which, though it may b 
| clouds its beauty for the preſent, yet it is eaſily 1] Let 
| rubbed off, and the gem reſtored to its genuine oy Yo 
| juſtre.“ e unf 
. | ' Be ver 
| IX. As to groveling Slavery to rich Tyrants and N 
| Lyars, ſometimes miſcalled Gentlemen and 5 
| Noblemen. | | X. 
1. Let no man of quality engage and attach you 1. 
| ſo far to his intereſts, or to violent parties in poli-] ents, 
[| ticks, that you ſhall run the hazard of abating the penfaric 
| zeal of your heart, the delight of your ſtudies, the Let 
| ſucceſs of your miniſtry, and of abridging your op- cellent 
[ portunities of doing good to thouſands upon his ac- awaken 
count. you cor 
Theſe lying rich men will cruelly deſert you ſend to 
| when their baſe views are anſwered, and when they | tention 
1 have made you their ſlave and dog to do their dirty All el 
| work. a i Sar noc. 
x Treat 12 
'F 


Let 


— 


Let 


— 
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Let not my children put confidence i in rich men 
Tor a thouſand worlds. 


Factions iu cuil n 


2. If any factions ariſe in the cbmmomeb ilch, 
Which ſolicit your engagement in them, keep cloſe 
10 the buſineſs of your miniſtry, and your noble ſu- 
'blime ſtudies 1 * the Seniptures, and the ſciences, and 


Yay, „I am doing a great work, ſo that I cannot 


come down, Why ſhould the work ceaſe for you $70 


: 


Contentions i in the Chu? cher of Chriſt.” 


3- In public tranfscione, and eſpecially whth 
any thing is driving about which the people of God 


may be divided in their ſentiments, (as in 1719). 


Let there'be a continual terror of God upen you, 
Teſt you unaware 
be unfriendly or detrimental to the kingdom of God. 


Be very tough and very Pr OR on! Mick oc- 
caſions. 4 


X. Gain Grd by al 1 0 0 42 gs 


1. Gain by every thing that befals you; by all 
events, painful, pleaſant, imliog' or frowning ee 


penfations 


Let reproaches make you cbt To What e- 
cellent virtue, or grace, and action, would God 
awaken me to by this? Yea; let all diſaſters make 
you conſider, What admonition does my God now 
ſend to me? What is God's prudent deſign and | in- 
tention towards me? | 

All things ſhall work together for good. So 


Charnock's demonſtration of this in his admirable 
Treatiſe on Kune | 


Ill in with ſomething that may 


— 
4 — ==< — - 
Ju = l — 
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XXV. Short Sketches of the a ria Men 
7 all Ages, viz. Divines, Philoſoplſers, Hiſto- 
rians, hyficians, Lawyers, Stateſmen, War- 
niars, Orators, Poets,, Granmerians,; Arti 
Nm and ries 


„ 1 v 1 N E. 8. 
A. 


J Bbadic James, a an eminent Proteſtant divine, 
born at Hay, in Berne, in the year 1638. He 
was taken ill in London, and died at Mary-le-Bone 
oft the 23d: of September, 122. 
Ainſuorib Henry, Bis death was bade ! 
not without ſuſpicion of violence. 
Alix Peter, a learned and eninent Proteſtant 
divine, born at Alencon, in France, in the year 


1631. Dr. Alſix died at London, 1 ebruary 21, 


3247; in the 76th year of his age. 

Alſted Fohn.- Henry, a German Proteſtant divine 
of the ſeventeenth century. He died in 1638, in 
the 5oth. year of his age. 

© Ambvoſe St. Bifliop of Milan, pern at Gaul, in 
the year „according to Dr. Cave, or in 340, as 
Mo Du. Pin affir ms. We died-at Milan = of 
April,” 397, in the”57th year of his age. He was 
wy ied in the great church at Milan. 

rat, or. Amyrald Moſes, an eminent French 


divine, born at; Bourgneil, a Small town of Tou- 
raine, in September, 1596. He died the 8th of 


February, 1664, and was interred; with | the uſual 
ceremonies'of the Academy. 

. Anſelm, Archbiſhop. of Canterbury, an tain by 
birth, born xt: Aoſt, a town belonging to the Duke 


of Savoy, in the year 1033. He died at Canter- | 
bury on the 21ſt of April, 1109, in the 26th year of 


his age. 


Aquinas 


6 


Aquinas St. Thomas. He was born in the caſtle 
of OR in the Terra di Lavoro, in Italy about 


the year 1224. Hle fell ſick on his journey, at the 
monaſtery of Foſſanova, near Terracina, where he 
died the 7th -of March, the {ame year, in the goth - 
year of his age. 

Arnit John, a famous Proteſtant divine of Ger- 
many, born at Ballenſtad, in the Duchy of Anhalt, 
in the year 155. He died in 1627. 

Arnobius, an ancient Chriſtian Apologiſt. 

Atterbury Francis, Biſhop of Rocheſter, born at 
Milton Keynes, near Newport-Pagnel, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, en the 6th of. March, 662. He died at 
Paris, the 17th-of February, 123. His body was 
Srought over to England, and interred the a ach of 
May following, i in Weſtminſter Abbey. 

All guſtin St. a famous Chriſtian father. He lived 
anno 400. L. 

Abernethy v0 on eminent Diſſenting Minifter * 
in Ireland, was born October 19, 1680. He" died 
in December, 1740, in the Goth year ef his age. 

Athanaſius St. was born at Alexandria about the 
beginning of the fourth century. He died in peace 
and tranquillity in the year 374, after yg been 
rn 8 2 Ar 


B | 15 

Babes Milliam, an eminent Nonconformiſt di- 
vine, born in November, 625. He died July 19, 
1690, in the 74th year of his age. rs | 
© GHaxter Richard, an eminent Non-conformiſt di · 
vine, born at Rowton, near High- Ercal, in Shrop- 
ſhire, November 12, 1615: He died December the 
Sth, 1691, and was interred in Chriſt Church. 
| Bedell William, a very famous prelate, and 
Biſhop of Kilmore in Ireland, born in 1570, at 
Black-Notley, in the county of Eſſex, He died on 
tbe 7th af February, 1641. 


%% Beveridge 


—— ¶ ůʒů( éͤͥ-;m!! ͤůùmùm 


the zyth of September, 1627, 


- Northamptonſhire, July 25, 1650. 
latter end, of October, 1703 

Berriman Dr. William, was born September 
He died. F ebr uary 5, 17 49-5, in the 


E 


Bever idge Milliam, a learned Engliſh divine, 


en at Barrow, in Leiceſterſhire, in the year 4638. 
Beza Theodore, a moſt zealous promoter and de- 
fender of the reformed church, born at Vezelai, in 


Burgandy, June 24, 1519. He died the 13th of 
October, 1605. 


Boſſuet James, Biſhop of Meaux, born at Dijon, 
He died at Paris, 
the 12th of April, 1704, in the 76th year of his 
age, and was buried at Meaux. 

Bourdaloue Louis, was born in Bourges, on the 


20th. of Auguſt, 16342. He died on the 13th of 
May, 1704, in the 72d year of his age. 


Bull George, Bitop of St. David's, born at 


Wells, in Somerſetſhire, March 25, 2634. He 


died February 17,' 1709. 
Bull Jahm, born about the year I 563. 


Bunyan John, author of the juſtly admired alle. 
' gory of the Pilg1 1 im's Progreſs, Wi 

near-Bed:ord; in the year 1628. He died in London, 
of a fever, on the 3 iſt of Auguſt, 1688, in the 6oth 


-year of his age. 


Burnet Gilbert, Biſhop of Saliſbury, was born at 
Edinburgh, September 18, 1642. He died March 
17, 1714-15, in the 72d year of his age, and was 
interred in the * church of St. James's Clerk- 
cnwell. 

Burnet Thomas, was born-in Scotland. 

Burtitt William, a celebrated commentator on 
the New Teſtament, was born at Hitcham, in 


24, 1688. 


62d year of his age. 
- Blackball, an eminent Engliſh divine, was born 
in London, in the * 1654. He died at Exeter, 
November 


s born at Elſtow, 


He died in the 


7 
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+ 
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Nevember 29, 1716, and was interred in the ca- 
thedral there. 
Butler Joſeph, late Biſhop of Durham, was born 
in the year 1692. He died at Bath, 5 4 1752, 
and was interred at the cathedral at | 


0 

Calamy Edmund, an eminent Preſbyterian di- 
vine, was born at London, in February 1660. 

_ The fight of London in aſhes, which he lived to ſee, 

br x ty heart, He died October 29, 1666. | 

Calaſio Marius, compiler of the great Hebrew 
ncordance, 4 vols. folio. —- 

Calvin John, one of the chief reformers of the 
church in the 16th century, was born at Noxon, in 
Picardy, July 19, 15ag.. He died May 27, 1564- 

Cartus ight William, was born at Northway, 
near lewkſbury, in Glouceſterfhire, in September | 
1611. He died on the 23d:of December, 1643, in 
the 33d year uf his age. : | 1 

Churrou Peter, was born at Paris, in the year 
1541. He died at Paris, of an apoplexy, on the c 
16th of November, 1603. 

Cheym lie Francis, was born at Oxford, about 
the.middle of the year 1608, He died at an obſcure: 
village, called Preiton, in Suſſex, in September 
166 

Clilliniawer th William, a divine of the church 1 
of Englaud, was burn at Oxford, in October 1602. | 

Chr,y ſolaras Emanuel, one of thoſe learned men | 

| 


in the 14th century, was borm at Conſtantinople, as 
is ſuppoſed, about the year 4355. He died the 
BE of April, 1415. He was buried at Conſſance. 
Chryſeft om John, ſo called fi um his eloquence, . | 
was born at Auti:;ch, of a noble family, about the | 
year 354. He died in the year 417. | 1 


E : I _ QOlarke: \\jf 
, 7 | / « 
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tober 11, 1675... He died on the 17th of 
1729, in'the'x5ath year of his age. 


- 


1650. He died, of tie fone, upon the 2 


at Northampton. 


* 


buried in the cathedtal' there. 


Scripture, | i 
Cudworth Ralph, a. very learned Engliſh 


his age. 


died the gth of October, 1718, in the 87th 
his age. 28 | BY 


af the Chriſtian Church, was born at Carth 


Clare Dy. Sammel, was born at Norwich, Oc. 


May, 


emen Nimus, an excellent Chriſtian father. 
Colet Dr. John, an eminent and learned Engliſh 
divine, was born in the pariſh of St. Antholin, Lon- 
don, in the year 1466, He died on the 16th of. 
September, 1519, in the 53d year of his age. 
Collier Jeremy, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Stow Qui in Cawbridgeſhire, September 23, 


6th of 


April, 1726, in ie och year of bis age, and was 
interred in St. Pancras church- xard, near London: . 
Conant Dr. John, a learned and eminent Engliſh 
divine, was born at Yeatenton, in Devonſhire, the 
18th of October, in the year 1608: He died the 
lach of March, 1693, in che 86th year of his age, 


Cooper Thomas,” a learned Pngliſh biſhop , was 
born at Oxford, about the year 1517. He died at 
Wincheſter, on the <gth of April, 1594, and was 


Co ſin John, an eminent Engliſh prelate, was born 
at Norwich, on tlie, zoth cf November, 1594. He 
died the 15th of January, 167 1-2, in the 78th year 
of his age, author of the Hiſtory of the Cannon of 


divine, 


born at Aller, in Somerſerſh:ire, in the year 1617. 
He died the 26th of June, 1688, in the 21ſt year of 


Cumberland Dr. Rit hurd, a very learned Eng- 
Iſh divine, and Biſhop of Peterborough, was born in 
the city of Londen, the 15th of July, 1632. He 


year of 


Cyprianns Thaſius Cæcilius, a principal father 


age, in 


Africa, 


learne 
about 
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Africa, at the latter end of the ſecond, or the begin- 
ning of the third century. Ile died on the wo of 


September, in the year 258. | 
3 Bergerac, a French author of a. very pars 


ticular character, was born in. Gaſcony, about the 


year 1620. He died in 1655; aged omy 35 years. 
Cyrill of Alexandria, a Chriſtian father © 8 
Charnock Stephen, a moſt judicious and eloquent 


divine, author of Diſcourſes on the Attributes of. 


God. 


Chandler Dr. Samuel, a Diſſenting miniſter in 
London, See his Life and Sermons. 


Dr. 


Daille John, miniſter of the church of Paris, was 


born at Chatelleraunt, upon the 6th of January, 
1594. He died at Paris, the 15throf April, 1650. 


Damaſcenus John, an illuſtrious father of the 


church in the 8th century, was born at Damaſcus. 
He died about the year 750. 


Davenant John, Biſhop of Saliſbury, and a very 


learned man, born in Watling-ſtreet, London, 
about the year 1570. He died of a conſu mption, the 


20th of April, 1641, and Was buried in Saliſbury ca- 
thedral. | 


-Dawes Sir William, an eminent prelate of the 


Church of England, was born at Lyons, near Brain- 
tree in Eſſex, the 12th of September, 1671 He 
died the 3oth of April, 1724, in the 53d year. of his 
age 

Dion ſius, Biſhop of Corinth en martyr- 
dom about the year 178. 


Dionyſius, Biſhop of Alexandria, was born * 


Heathen. 


Dodwell Henry, a moſt learned man, was born 


Ms Dublin, in October, 1641- He died at Shot- 
teſbrooke, the 7th of June, . 1 in the 70th year 
of his ages 


Breline ourt. 


— . eee Seen — 
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Dyelincourt Charles, mmiſter ef the church of 
Pais, and a very extracrdinary man, was born at 
Se dan, the 10th of July, 1595. He died the 30 of 

Nen 1669 
Driuſius 3 , a man of very great learning 
among the oteſtants, was born at Oudenuard, in 
Flanders, the 28ch of June, 1555; He died en abe 
zath af February, 1616. 

Duin Lewis Ellis, a very learned doftorof tbe 


Sorbonne, was born at Paris, the 17th of June, 


25 5 He died the Sch of June, 17.19, aged 62. 


ars 


Doddridge Dr. Philip, was born in London, the 


2Cth of June, 1702, and died October the 26th, 
3951, aged $0. 
Duchal James, a late pious and learned miniſter 
A Diſſenters, was born in Ineland He died 
the 4th of May, 1761, in the I of his age. 


E. 

Edwards Dr. Jonathan, a learned Evglih divine. 
Emily». Thomas, a learned Arian or Socinian, 
born at Stamford in Lincolnſhire, the 27th of May, 
2663. He died in the year 2p 56 

Euſden Laurence, was born in Ireland. He 
died at his rectory at Coneſby, in Lincoln{hwe, the 
ayth of September, 4730 

Evans n. author 0 of the Chriftian Temper. 


5 

| Fauchewr Michael Le, a very adichratad miniter- 
among the Proteſtants in France in the ryth cen - 
tury He died at Paris, the iſt of April, 2657. 

Felix Minutius, a father of the primitive church, 

who flouriſhed in the beginning of the gd century, 
about the year 220 
Fieneion Fs ancis de Salignac dela Marte, Arch- 


biſhop of Cambray, was born at the caſtle of Fe- 


nelon;., 


Enipe 
died « 
Gil 


pariſh 
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nelon, in the province of Perigord, Auguſt 6, 1651. 

He died in the beginning of January, 1715, in the 

63d year of his age. | (1 Ras) 
Fiddes Richard; an eminent Engliſh divine, was 


born at Hunmanby, near Scarborough, in Yorkſhire, 


in the year 1671. He died at Putney in the year 
1725, in the zath year of his age, and was buried 
in Fulham church- yard. N A 7 
Fleetwood William, a very excellent Engliſh 
divine and biſhop, was born in the Tower of Lon- 
don, on the iſt of January, 1656. He died at 
Tottenham in Middletex, the 4th of Auguſt, 1723, 
and was interred in the cathedral church of Ely. 
Fowler Edward, an eminent Engliſh divine, and 
Biſhop of Glouceſter, was born at Weſterleigh, in 
that county, in the year 1632. He died at Chelſea, 
the 26th of | Auguſt, 1714, in the 82d year of his 
age. ly hs | 
Felton Dr. Henry, the elegant and maſculine 
author of a Diſſertation on the Claſſics, and ſome: 
admirable ſermons againſt Infidels.. _ NW 


6 


Gale John, a leari.ed divine, was born at Lon- 


don, the 26th of May, 1680. He died in Decem 


ber, 1727, aged 32. | | 
Gale Theaophilus, a learned divine, was born at 

Kings- J eigntor in Devonſhire, in the year 2628. 

He died about March, in the year 1678, aged 504 
Gaſtrel Francis, Biſhop of Cheſter, was born at 


Slapton, in Northamptonſhire, about the year 1662. 


Ee died November the 24th, 1925, in the Gad or 
63d year of his age. 7 
&16/on Edmund, Biſhop of London, was born a 


Enipe, in Weſtmoreland, in the year 1669. He 


died on the 6th of September, 1748, aged 79. 
Gilpin Bernard, a very worthy and exemplary 
pariſh prieſt in England, was born at Kentmire, in- 


1317. | 
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1519. — Js CUI AT SENT, 41583, inthe 


S6th-year.of his age. 

Grabe John Earneſt, a learned editor of the Sep- 
wwigit from the Ale andrian manufcript, in the- 
King of England's palace at St. James's: tie * 
ou r3thiof November, 2712. . 

Gregory the: Great, Pope of Rome about Gon: 

Gregory John, a very learned divine of the :Eng- 
tiſh- e was bormat Agmondeſham, in Bucking- 
hamſhire, November 40, 2607, He died the 23th: 
of March, 1646. | 

; Grew! Obadiah, a worthy: pariſh. prieft in Eng. 
land, was born at Atherfton, in theparith of Mau- 
ehefior; in Warwicklhire, in November 1607, He 
died et Coventry, October the 22d, 1689. | 
 'Grinaal Edu und, ' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
Was born at Hinſingham, i in the pariſh-of St Begh's, 
in Cowpland, a ſmall village in the county of Cum- 
perland, in the year 1519. He died at Croydon, 
ahe Gch of July, n and; was interred. in that 
church. 

Grove Henry, a learned divine among the Eng- 
liſh Preſbyterians. He was born at Taunton, in 
Somerſetſbire, January che 4th, * He died 
the 2th of February, 1787-8. 

Gunning Peter, Biſhop of Hy, was born at 
Hoo, in Kent, January 21, 4613. He died July 


the th, 1684, ang: Was interned in the 2 of 


Hy. 8 


H 
e Obadiah, a Diſfeming miniſter in Len- 
n 
Hacket Fohn, Biſhop of Litchfield and Fo ER 
was born in London, the zſt of September, 1592. 
Fe died at Litchfield, the 28 h of October, 1650, 
and was buried in the cathedral. c 


Hakewill 


Alivin 
Low 
31 ſt. 

Ht 


Was 
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Halewill George, an ingenious and learned Eng- 
Jiſh divine, was horn at Exeter, in the year 1579, 
He died in April, 1649 OT | 

Hales Johm, uſually called the Ever Memorable, | 
was born at Bath, in Somerſertſhire, in the year 
138. He died the 19th of May, 1656, aged 22. 

Hall Toſeph,. Biltop ot Exeter 5 
was born in Briſtow Park, within the pariſh of 
Aſhby- de- a- Zuuch, in Leiceſtepſhire, July 1, 1874. 

He died the gth of September, 1656, in the 82d 
year of bis age. . 


» * . * 


Hammomd Dr. Henry, a: moſt learned and pious 

Engliſhi divine, was born at Chertſey, in. Surry, 

the 18th of Auguſt, 1603. He died in the year 
1743. | | | | 

Heody Humphrey, an eminent Engliſh divine, 
was born at Odcombe, in the county of Somerſet, 
the 1ſt of January, 1659. He died the e 
January, 706. 8 
'- Hooker Richarũ, an eminent Engliſh divine, was 
born at Heavy-iree, near'Exeter, abvut the time of 
alter, 1554. He died the 24d of November, 1600. 

Hooper Dr. George, au eminent Engliſh: di ine, 
was born at Grimley, in W orceſterſhire, about the 
vent 1640. He died at Baikley, in Somerſetſhire, 
the Gth of September, 1627. | 77 

. Hoornbeeck John, à moſt illuſtrions- divine in 
Holland, was born at Haerlem, in 1617. Ee died 
in September, 1666. 1 | 

 Hophins Ezekiel, an.Engliſh biſhop, was born at 
Sandford, in Devonſlure, in 1633. He died the 
19th of June, 1690. 

Horneck Dr. Anthony, a very learned and pious 
divine, was born at Baccharack, a town in the 
Lower Palatina:c, in the year 1641. He died the 
3iſt of January, 1696, in the 56h year of his age. 

Hottinger john- Henry, a very learned writer, 
was born at Zurich, in Swillerland, the 1oth of 

(2-4 Ben ü March, 


10 


17 350 1620. He was drowned tlie ct of June, 
1667 

Hough jahn, Biſhop of Worceſter, was born in 
the county of Middleſex, in the year 1650. He 
died the 8th of March, 1743. 

Howe John, a very learned Engliſ Non - confor- 
miſt divine, was born at Loughborough, in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, the 17th of May, 1630. He died at 
London, the 2d of April, 1705. * 

Huet Peter-Daniel, Bithop of Rhe in 
France, was born at Caen, in Normandy, the 8th 
of February, 1630, He died January the 26th, 


| 17275 in the gilt year of his age. 


Hu John, a very celebrated divine and martyr, 
was born at a town in Bohemia, called Huſſenitz, 


about the year 1376. He was burnt alive the 6th of 


Joly, T41 


Hales OG was port in Kent, in the year 


1677. Fe died the 4th of January, 1761, a ed 84.. 
Hare Francis, a late leained prelate, editor of 


the Hebrew Pſalms, 2 vols. 8 Vo. 
Henry Matthew, au eminent Diſſenting teacher, 


and moſt excellent expotitor, born in the year 


1662. He died at Nantwich, in the year 1714. 
Herring Dr. Thomas, was born at Walſoken, in 
Norfolk, 1693. He died March the 13th, 1757. 


Herven James, a late divine of exemplary virtue 


and piety, was born at Hardington, in Northamp- 
tonſhire, in the year 1714. He died on hriſtmas- 
day, 1758, in the 45th year of his age, author of 
Meditations among the Tombs, and Theron and 
Aſpaſio. 


Fachiades, © 


died th 


6 
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Jachiades, or Rall i Joſeph Ben Joſeph Jachaia, 

a famous rabbi of the 16th. century, was born at 
Liſbon, and died at the age of- 45 years. 

Fanſen Cornelius, Biſhop of Ypres, one of the 
moſt learned divines of the 17th century, was born 
in a village called Accoy, or Akoy, near Leerdam, 
in Holland. He died the 16th of May, 1638. 

Jenkin Robert, a learned Engliſh divine, , was 
born at Thanet, in Kent, in January 1656. He 
died April the 7h, 1727. 

Jerome Saint, a celebrated doctor of the church. 
was born at Stridon, a town upon the borders of 
Dalmatia, and the ancient Pannonia, about the year 
of Chriſt 340. He died in September, 420, aged 
78 or $0 years. 

Tewel John, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was born 
at Buden, in the parith of Beringol, in Devonſhire, 
in May 1522. He died in September, 1571, in the 
Foth year of his age. 

Ignatius, ſirnamed Theophraſtus, one of the 
apoſiolical fathers of the church, was born in Syria. 

He was devoured by lions the 20th of December. 
= Jllyricus Matthias Flacius, or Francowitz,. one 
of the moſt learned divines of the Augſburg confeſ- 
ſion, was born at Albona, in Iſtria, anciently called 
Illyria, the 3d of March, 1520, He died at Frank- 
fort, upon P Main, Marca 11, 1575. 

Irenæus, Biſhop of Lyons, in France, was born 
at or near the city of Smyrna. | 


Tſidore Saint, See the dictionaries. 


| K. , 
Kempis Thomas, famous for his tranſcendent 


piety and devotion, was born at Kempen, a city in. 


the dioceſe of Cologn, about the year 2380. He 
died the 24th of July, 1471. | 
EF Kenn 
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Kenn Thomas, Biſhop of Bath and Wells, was 
born at Berkhampſtead, in Hertfordſhire, in July 
1637. He died the 19th of March, 1710-11. 

Kennet Dr. White, Biſhop of Peterborough, 
was born at Dover, the 10th of Auguſt, 1660. 
died the 19th of December, 1728. 

Kennet Baſil, wasborn at Foſtling, 3 in Kent, the 

21ſt of October, 1674 

Kettlewell John, * a Engliſh Silas, was born at 
Northallerton, in the county of York the 1oth of 
March, 1653. He died the 12th of April, 1095, 
aged 42. 

Kidder Richard, biſhop, anthar of the Demon- 
{tration of the Meſſiah. 

King Dr. William,” an eminent divine, and arch- 
biſhop of Dublin, was born at Antrim, in Ireland, 
the 1ſt of May, 1650. He died the 8th of May, 
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Lactantius, an ancient writer, tiled the Chriſtian 
Cicero. 

Lamy Bernard, -a learned French Proteſtant di- 
vine, was born at Mans, in the year 1640. He died 
January the 29th, 1715, aged 75. 
Latimer Hugh, Biſhop of Worceſter, one of the 
firſt Reformers of the church of England, was born 
in the year 1470. 

Laud William, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born in St. Lawrence's pariſh in Reading, OQober 
the 7th, 1573. 

Leng Dr. John, Biſhop of Norwich, one of che 
cleareſt reaſoners in the wcrld. 

Limborch Philip, was born at Aled. the 
rgth of June, 1633. He died the 3eth of April, 
1712. 8 


Languet 
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: Languet John Baptiſt Joſapb, was born at Di- 
jon, = Gi of June, 1675. He died the 11th of 
October, 1750, in the 75th year of his age, a be- 
nevolent divine. 

Leighton Robert, an eminent Scotch divine. 

Leland John, was born at Wigan, in Lancaſhire, 

in the year 1691. 

Lowth William, was born in the pariſh of St. 


Martin's, Ludgate, September 11, 1661. He 
died May 17, 1732- 


Lloyd William, biſhop, was born at Tilehurſt, | 
in Berkſhire, . in 1627. He died at Hartlebury 
Caſtle, Auguſt 30, 1717. | 


Lombard Peter, was born at Novara, a town of 
Italy, in Lombardy. He died in the year 1 164. 

Loyola Ignatius, was born at Loyola, in the pro- 
vince of Guipuſcoa, in Spain. He died the 3 iſt of 
J uly, 1556. 

Lucas Richard, a learned Engliſh divine, was 


born in Radnorſhire, in 1648, He died the 29th of 
June, 1715. | 


Luther Martin, an illuſtrious German divine, 
was born at Iflehen, a town of Saxony, in the 
county of Mansfield, the 1oth of November, 1483. 
He died in the year 1546. 


| M. 

ene John, a Spaniſh Jeſuit, was born at 
Fuente del Maeitro, a {mall village in the province 
of Eſtramadura, in 1534. He died in 1583. 

Marets Samuel, Des, a celebrated divine, was 
born at Oiſemond, in Picardy, Auguſt 9, 1 599. 
He died the 18th of May, 1673. 

Mather Dr. Cotton, an eminent divine, was 
born at Boſton, in New- England, the 12th of Fe- 
bruary, 1662-3. He died the 13th of February, 
1727-8, aged 65: 

. Me de 


mY 


. 
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Mede Jo ſe ph, a moſt learned in divine, was 
born i in October, 1586. 

Me lancthon, was born at Bretten, in the pala- 
tinate of the Rhine, the 16th of February, 1497« ' 
He died April the 19th, 1 560, aged 64 

Melito, Biſhop of Sardis, in Afia. 

Middleton Dr. Conyers, a very celebrated Eng- 
Ih divine, was born at Richmond, in the county of 
York, the 27th of December, 1683 He died the 
28th of July, 1750, aged 67. 


Fill Fohn, 4 Tearned Engliſh divine, was born 


at Shap, in Weſtmoreland, about the year 1645. 

He died the 23d of June, 1707. + 

_ Aolineus Peter, or Peter du Moulin, a very 
celebrated French Proteſtant miniſter, was born at 
Vexin, the 18th of October, 1568. He died the 
_ Toth of March, 1658 | 

Molinos Michael, a famous Partiſan. 
Moe Dr. Henry, an eminent Engliſh divine and 

rhiloſopher, was born at Grantham, in Lincoln- 
Hire, October the 12th, 1614. He died the 1ſt of 
Leptember, 1687, aged 73. 

Morley Dr. George, a learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born in Cheapſide, London, the 27th cf Fe- 
bruary, 1597. He died the 29th of October, 1684, 
aged 86. 

* Mornay Philip De, was born at Buki, 3 in Vexin, 
the 5th of November, 1549. He died in Novem- 
ber, — 

Aoſs obert, a learned Engliſh divine, was born 
at Gillingham, in Norfolk, about the year 1667. 
He died the 26th of March, 17 29, aged 63. 

Munſter Sebaſtinn, an eminent German divine, 
was born at Inghelheim, in the year 1469. He 
died of the plague at Baſil, in 15 525 > 5 
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Nelſon Robert, was beth. at b Londen, the 22d 
of June, 1656. Ha died the 16th of January, 
1714-15, age 59. 


Noldius Chriſtian, an eminent Daniſh divine, 
was born the 22d of June, 1626. He died Auguſt 


the 22d, 1673. 


Noris Henry, cardinal, was born at Verora, 
Auguſt the 29th, 1631. He died at Rome, in 1504. 
. Norris John, a learned Engliſh divine, was born 
at Collingborne Kingſton, in Wiltſhire, in 1657. 
He died in 1711. 

Novatian, a Roman prieſt, 

Me Philip, an Engliſh Non-conformiſt, was 
born about the year 1596. He died in September, 
1672. 
4 
O 
. Ochinus Bernardin, a celebrated preacher j in the 


| ſixreenth century, was born at Siene, in Italy, 
1487. He died in the year 1 564, aged 77. 


 Oecolampadius Jahn, an eminent German di- 
vine, was born in the year 1482. He died in De- 
cember, 1531, aged 49. 

Origen, a moſt illuſtrious father of the church, 
was born at Alexandria, in Egypt, about the year 
185 He died at Tyre, aged 69 years. 

Oſſut Arnaud, was born Auguſt 23, 1 536. He 
died in the year 1604; aged 68, 

Owen' Dr. John, an eminent Engliſh divine, wag. 
born at Hadham, in Oxfordſhire, in 1616. He died 
the 24th of Auguſt, 1683, in the 67th year of his 
age. | ln 8 


P 
Pagninus Santtes, was born at Een, in 1466. 
He died in 1536, f 
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Patrick Simon, a very learned Engliſh biſhop, 
was born at Gaiuſborough, in Lincolnſhire, the 8th 
cf September, 1626. He died at Ely, che 3 iſt of 
May, 1707, in the 81ſt year of his age. | 
Paul Father, a moſt illuſtrious and excellent per- 
ſon, was born at Venice, the 14th of Auguſt, 1552. 
He died in 1625. | : 
Paulir.us, was born at Bourdeaux, about the 
year 353. 4. 05 AYES > 
Pearſon John, Biſhop of Cheſter, was born at 
Snoaring, February 12, 1612. He died at Cheſter, 
July 16, 1686. . 
Poceck Dr. Edward, a moſt learned Engliſhman, 
was born in the city of Oxford, the 8th of Novem- 
ber, 1604. He died the 1oth of September, 1Cg1, 
in the 87th year of his age. b raed 
Polycarp, an 2 father of the Chriſtian 
church, was born towards the latter end of Nero's 
reign. | „ ,* DEM 
I Poul Matthew, an eminent Non-conformiſt mi · 
niſter, was born at York, in 1624 ofl 
Parler Matthew, ' Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
was born at Norwich, in 1504. He died the 17th 
ef May, 1375; aged 72. 1170 
. Potter John, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born at Wakefield; in Yorkfhire, about 1674. He 
died in 1747. | ö 
Prideaux John, a learned Engliſh biſhop, was 


born at Stowford, in Devonſhire, September 17, 


1578, He died the 3oth of July, 1650. 
P ideaux Humphrey, an Engliſh divine, was 
born at Podſtoro, in Cornwall, the 3d of May, 
1648. He died the 1fſl of November, 1724. 
Purchas Samuel, a writer of curioſities, 


e N 2 
Qusdratuc, Biſnop of Athens, where he was 
born, or at leaſt educated, about the year 128. 


FE Que. ſuel, 


zel, 
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Aue ſuel, à celebrated prieſt of the oratory in 
France, was born at 7 * Mar. He edi in 


1694. 
45 
Raine lde Jobn, an eminent e Engi divine, Was 
born at Pinto, in Devonſfüre, in 1549. He died in 
1607. 
Ropers Dr. John, an Engliſh divine, was horn; 
at Enſham, in Oxfordſhire, in 1679; He died the 


1ſt of May, 1729, aged 50 


2 Dr. nee "ROW a martyr, / | 


8 

Salvian. See the Biogrankic Digionaries. 

Sancroſt Dr. William, an eminent Engliſh pre- 
late, was born at Freſingfield, in Suffolk, the zoth 
of January, 1616. He died the 24th of Noveniber, 
169 . | 
Fender fun - Dr. Robert, an eminent Englim 
biſhop, was born at Rotherham, in Yorkſhire, the 
19th cf September, 1587. He died the 29th of Ja- 
nuary, 1662. 3, aged 76. 

Savonarola Jerom, a famous Italian monk, was 
born at Ferrara, in 1452. 

Sherlock Dr. William, an Engliſh divine, was 
born in Southwarth, about the year 1641. He died 
the-19th of June, 1707, aged 6. 

Smalridge Dr. George, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born at Litchfield, -in ordlhire, about the year 
1666. He died the 27th of September, 1719. 

Smith John, a very learned Engliſh, divine, was 
born at Achurch, near Oundle, in Northampton- 
ſhire, in the year 1618. He died the 7th of Au- 
gutt. 1652, author of Select Diſcourſes, in gto. . 

South Dr. Robert, an Engliſh divine, was born 
at Hackney, in Middleſex, in *. year 1633. He 
died the _ of July, 1716. 


z 
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Spanbeim Frederic, profeſſor of divinity, was 


born at Amberg, in the Upper Palatinate, the iſt 


of January, 1600. He died in May, 1649. 
Spanheim Frederic, was born at Geneva, the iſt 

of May, 1632. He died the 18th of May, 1701. 
Spinc kes Nathaniel, an eminent Non. juring Eng- 


Uh divine, was born at Caſtor, in Northampron- 
ſhire, in the year 1653. He died the 28th of July, 


1727 
be Dr. Thomas, Biſhop of Rocheſter, Was 


born at Tallaton, in Devonſhire, in the year An 


He died the 2oth of May, 1713. 

Stilling fleet Dr. Edward, was born at Cran- 
bourn, in Dorſetſhire, the 17th of April, 163 5 He 
died the 27th of March, 1699. 

© Syneſtus, Biſhop of the Chriſtian church, was 
born ar Cyrene, in Africa, a town Groared = 
the borders of Egypt 

Saurin James, a famous French dvine od ord- 
tor. | 

Seed Jeremiah, was born at Clifton, near Pen. 
rith, in Cumberland. He died in the year 1747, 

Synge Edward, Archbiſhop of Tuam, in Ireland, 
was born at Iniſhonane, the 6th of April, mw He 
died in a che year 1741. | 
W ; T | 

Tanner Dr. Thomas, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born in the year 1674. He died in the year 1735. 

Tatian, a Chriſtian father 

Taylor Dr. Jeremy,: an Engliſh divine, was born 
in the beginning of the 17th century. He died the 
13th of Auguſt, 1667. 


Tenni ſon Dr. Thomas, Archbiſhop of Canter- 


bury, was born at @ottenham, in Cambridgeſhire, 
the 29th of September, 1636- He died the 14th of 
December F 171 LL - 


Tertullian 


( 


Tertullian Quintus Septimus Florent, was born 


at Carthage, about the middle of the 2d century. 
Theodoret, an illuſtrious writer of the church, 


was oy a: Antioch, about the * 386. He. died 
in 4 
Zhe 1philus, Biſhop of the primitive urch, was 
born and educated a Heathen, and afterwards con- 
verted to Chriſtianity. ; 
Tillotſon Dr. John, Archbiſhop 46 Canterbury; 
was born at Sowerby, in the pariſh of Halifax, in 


Yorkſhire, about October 1630. He * the nn 


of November, 1694, aged 65. 


Tindal Dr. Maithew, a Deiftical writer, was 


born at Beer-ferres, in Devonſhire, about the ey 
1657, Hedied in Auguſt, 1733 

Trapp Joſeph,” an Engliſh divine, was s born at 
Cherington, in Glouceſterſhire, iu the year 1679. 
He died in November, 1747. 


Zyndale Milliam, a moſt zealous En liſh Re- 


former, was born on the borders of Wales, ſome 
time before the year 1500. He was mcg in 
the year 1536. 

ban 2 Chriſtian father, 


er * Archbiſhop of Armagh; in Ire. 
land was born at Dublin, the 4th of January, 
1580, He died the 21ſt of ann 1650. TEE 


W 0 
IV ake Dr. William, an eminent Engliſh 3 
was born in the year 1657. He died the 24th of 
3 17367. He was Archbiſhop of n 
ury 
Wallis Dr. John, was born at Aſhford, in Kent, 
November 23, 1616. He died the an of Oktober, 
1703, aged 88. 
IValton 
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» Walton. Brian, a learned Engliſn biſhop, was 


born at Cleveland, in the North-Riding of York- 

. thive, in 808. He died the agth of . 
1661. 

Mard Seth, an Engliſh prelate, > bitter perſe- 
. cuter, - 

Merſtein John. James, a very learned divine. of 
Germany, was born at Baſil, the 5th of March, 
1693. e died the 24thof March, 1754. 

I bichcote. Sir George; a divine, was born at 
Breda, in Holland, in \ Far e He died the 
18th of February, 1723. 

Wuhiſton Milliam, an Englih matbematician and 
divine, was born the-gth-of December, 1667. He 
died the 22d of Auguſt, 1752: 

Mbitby Daniel, a learned En lin divine, Was 
| — at Ruſhden, in — 2 in the year 
1638. He died the 24th of March, 17256, aged 88. 
 Whitgiſt Jahn, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
born at Great Grimſby, is Lincolnſhire, in 1530. 

He died the 29th of February, 1603.4. 

Wickliff John, a profeſſor of divinity, was bers 
in the northern part of England, about the year 

1324. He died in the year 1384. 

Wilkins John, a molt ingenious and learned Eng- 
Ih" biſhop, was born at Fawleſey, near Daventry, 
in Northamptonſhire, in 1614. He died the 19th 

of November, 1672. 

Witſius Herman, a very learned and eminent 
divine of North Holland, was born at Enckhuiſen, 
in the year 1636. He died in tne year 1708. 

My le ham William, an Engliſh prelate, was 
born at Wykeham, in Hampſhire, in the year 1324. 
He died the a= of ee 1404. 


Jon £ 
2 —— ding Ulrius, an able 4 zealous Reformer 

of the. charch, was born at Wildehauſen, in Swit- 
 zerland, 


ſuppoſed to be Wantage, in Berkſhire.” He died on 


church, in a private manner, according to his on 
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zerland, the iſt of January, 1487. He died in Os 
tober, 1531. | 

Zanchy, a maſculine Proteſtant divine. Ses his 
Life, by the Rev. Mr. Augaſtas Toplady. 


AENA * deere | 
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A Daiſon Toſeph, ſon of Dr. Addiſon. He was 
born the iſt of May, 1672, at Ambreſbury, in 

the county of Wilts. He died at Holland- houſe, 
near Kenſington, on the 17th of June, 1719, in the 
54th year of his age. 
Alfred the Great, the youngeſt ſon of Ethel. 
wolf, King of the Weſt Saxons, was born in the 
year 849, at Wannating, or Wanading, which is 


the 28th of October, goo... He was buried in the 
cathedral of Wincheſter. 
Archimedes, a celebrated ceothdirician, was born 
at Syracuſe, in the iſland of Sicily, and is ſaid to 
have been killed in the 143d Olympiad, and 546th 
year of Rome, about two hundred and eight years 
before the birth,of Chriſt. | 
Aſcham Roger, an eminent Engliſh writer, was 
born at Kirkby- Wiſke, near Northallerton, ia York- 
mire, about the year 1515. He died on the 4th of 
January, 1560, and was interred in St. Sepulchre”s 


Mrekiigus. 


B 


Bacon Roger, „was born near Ucheſter, 1 in So- 
merſetſhire, in the year 1214. 


Bacon Francis, Viſcount St. Alban's, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, was born at York-' 


houſe, 


the Soth year 0 
Chapel. 


Bernoulli James, a celebrated | mathematician, | 
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houſe; in the 1 on the 22d of January, 1061. 
He died April 9, 1626, at the Earl of Arundel's 


houſe, at Highgate, af a fever, and lies buried in 


St. Michaeb s church, at St. Alban's. 
Barbeyrac John, was born the 15th of March, 


1674, at Beriers, a city of Lower Languedoc, in 


France. 

Barrow I ſaac, an eminent mathematician and di- 
vine, was born in London, October 1630. He died 
of a fever, the 4th of May, 1677, and was buried 
in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Bentley Richard, an eminent itick and divine, 
was born in the year 1662. He died in his lodge, 
at. Trinity OT Cambridge, July 14, 1742, in 

his age, and was buried in that 


was born at Baſil, the 27th of December, 1654. 
an: the 16th of Auguſt, 1705, in the 58th year 
of his a 

Bore vi John Alphonſo, a fimous philoſopher and 
mathematician, was born at Naples, the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1608. He died there of a pleuriſy, the 3ilt 
of 12 „ 1679, in the 72d y ear of his a 
Briggs Henry, one of the greateſt ni. 
cians of the 16th century, was born at Warley 
Wood, in the patiſh of Halifax, in Yorkſhire, about 
the year 1556. Hedied September 4, 1704. 


Bruyere John. De La,. a celebrated French au- 


thor, was born at Few, in the) N 1664, and 
fled | in the year 1 


Buſby Nieharde à very eminent ſchoolmaſter, 


was born at Lutton, in Lincolnſhire, September 22, 
1606. He died April 6, 1695, in the 89th year of 


his age, and was buried in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 


Barratier Philip, was born at, Schwobach, near 


Peng. in the Margravate of Brandenburgh | 


art xt 
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Anſpach, January 10, 1721. He died October 5, 


1740, at the age of ag years 8 months and 16 days. 
- Berkeley George, the celebrated Biſhop - of 
-loyne. | | | 
radley James, was born at Shireborn, in the 
county of Glouceſter, in the year 1692. He died 
at Chalford, in Glouceſterſhire, July 13, 1762, in 
the 7oth year of his age, and hes interred at Min- 
chinhampton, in the ſame: county. | 
Butler Joſe pb, late biſhop of Durham, was born 


in the year 1692. He died at Bath, June 16, 1752, - 


and was interred at the cathedral at Briſtol. 


Baxter, the great philoſopher, author of Matho.. 


Cartes Rene Des, an eminent philoſopher and 

mathematician of the 17th century, was born at La 
Haye, in Touraine, March 31, 1596. He died 
February 11, 1650, in the 54th year of his age. 
_ Chambers Ephraim, F R. S. an eminent philo- 
ſopher, author of Cyclopœdia, died May 15, 1740. 
Copernicus Nicholaus, an eminent aſtronomer, 
was born at Thorn, in Pruſſia, on the 19th of Ja- 
nuary, in the year 1472. He died the 24th of 
. 1543, in the 7oth year of his age. 


arpentier Francis, a French writer of the Life 


of Socrates, 


D As 
.- Dechales Claudius Francis Milliet, an excellent 
mathematician, mechanic, and aſtronomer, was 


born at Chamberry, the capital of Savoy, in the 


year 1611. He died in the Univerſity of Turin, 
the 28th of March, 1678, aged 67. 

Derham William, an excellent Engliſh philoſo- 
pher and divine, was born at Stowton, near Wor- 
ceſter, the 26th of November, 1657. He died the 
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py of April, 1735, in the 98th year of his age, at 
pminſter, where he was buried. 


hol, Mock Fohn-T heophilus, was born at Ro- 
chelle, rel 12, 1683. He died in the you $749: 


c E 
e a celebrated obiloGpher of b e 
was born near the end of Nero's rei 


Euclid, a moſt celebrated athens: 6d. 


aſtronomer, collector of the Fi mon FS of 125 
ments of Geometry. | 


F 
Fam ſtead Jobn, a moſt eminent Engliſh aſtro. 
nomer, was born at Denby, in Derbyſhire, the 
19th of Auguſt, 1646. He died the 31ſt of De- 
cember, 1719. 


Fordyce David, author of the e of Mo- 
ral Philoſophy, 1 2 . 


G ; 
z Galilei, or Galileo, an eminent aſtrovomer in 
talys © *: 
| Grotius Hugo, was born at Delft, on Eaſter- 
day, April 10, 1583. He died Auguſt 28, 1645. 
Eruter James, or John, a celebrated philoſopher, 
was born in the city of Antwerp, in Brabant, De- 
cember 3, 1560. He died the 2oth of September, 
1627. 
3 Shak: an eminent Engliſh mathema- 
tician, was born in the county of Hereford, in the 
year 1581, He died December 10, 1626, about 
the 45th year of his age. | 
Graveſande IW illiam-Fames, . was born at Delft, 
in ed in the 20 1688. 


| Halley 
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Halley Eaniund, a moſt eminent Englifh philo- 

fopher and adkronomer, was born in the pariſh of 

St. Leonard, Shoreditch, near London, the 29th 


vf October, 1656. He died the 14th of Fer 


1741-2, in the 86th year of his age. 
Hamel John Baptiſte Du, an eminent French 
philoſopher and divine, was born at Vire, in Lower 
Normandy, in the year 1624. He died at Paris, the 
6th of Auguſt, 1706. 

Helvicus Chriſtopber, a famous chronologer. 

Hevelius John, a very celebrated aſtronomer and. 
mathematician, was born at Dantzick, a town in 
the King of Pruſſia's dominions, the 28th of Jann. 
ary, 1611. He died the 28th of January, 1687. 

Hipparchia, à celebrated philoſophical lady, Was 
born at Maronea, a city of Thrace. | 

: Hooke Robert, an eminent En liſh mathematician 
and philoſopher, was born at Freſhwater, in the 
Ifle of Wight, the 18th of July; 1635. He died 
the 3d of March, 1702. 
Horrox Feremiah, an eminent Engliſh aſtrono- 
mer, was born at Toxteth, near Liverpool, in 
Lancaſhire, about the year 1619. * died the 3d 
of January, 1640-1. 

Hutche ſon Dr. Francis, was born in a North 
of Ireland, the 8th of Auguſt, - 1694, author of a 


- Syſtem of Moral Philoſopby, 2 vols. to. 


* Hutchinſon John, was born at Spennythorn, in 
Vorkſhire, in the year 1674. He died the 28th of 


— mk 1737, aged 63. 


uygens: Chriſtian, a very great meahemiticia 
and aſtronomer, was born at the Hague, in Holland; 
the 14th of April, 1629. He died at the Hague, 


the '8th of yy 1695, in the 67th year of his 


age. 


Gg 2 | Hy palia, 
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Hypalia, a moſt beautiful, virtuous, and learned 
philoſophical lady, was born at the Platonic ſchool 
at Alexandria, in the latter part of the fourth cen- 


: 


| | 
| | I 0s. 1 . ˖ 
Jablonſti Daniel Erneſt, a learned Poliſh Pro- f 
teſtant divine, was born at Dantzick, November the 
20th, 1660. He died in May, 1741. 
Jablonſti Theodore. See Dictionary of Lives. 
Jamblicus. See dictionary. Io 2 
| | | I 
Som 2 K | YE J 
Keckermatinus Bartholomeaus, a very laborious 
and earned mar, was born at Dantzick, in Pruſſia, 3 
the 25th of Auguſt, 1571. He died in the year di 
1609, aged 38. . 
Keill John, an eminent mathematician and phi- 
loſopher, was born at Edinburgh, December 1, pr 
1671 He died the ut of Septerober, 28057 oe Se 
1 Neill James, an eminent philofopher and-pby» FF 
ſician, was born in Scotland,” the 25th of March, 8 
167 3. Fe died the 16th of July, 1719, and was 17 
bur. ed in St. Gites's church at Northampton. "a6 
Kepler John, the greateſt aſtronomer perhaps 
that any age has produced, was born at Wiel, in . 
the Duchy of Wirtembe ng, the 27th of December, 
1571. He died at Ratiſbon, in November, 1630, 
aged 59. 951 | 2 
| 1 oy Ev 
Leibnitz Godfrey William De, was born at ſop 
Leipſic, July 4, 1646. He died the 14th of No- W. 
vember, 1716, aged 70. $7708 | O. 
Leo X Pope of Rome, and ever to be remem- 9 
bered by Proteſtants as having been the cauſe of the 161 
. reformation begun by Luther, was born at Florence Sep 


in 
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in the year 1475. He died the 2d of ee 
1521, aged 45. | 
Lipſius Fuſtus, a famous critic. | 
Locke John, a very celebrated philoſopher, was 
born at Wrington, near Briſtol, -in. 1632. He died 
the 28th of 92 170, in the 73d year of his 


age . y 


M 

Maclaurin Colin, a moſt eminent mathematician 
and philoſopher, was born at. Kilmoddan, in Scot- 
land, in February, 1698. He died the 14th of 
June, 1746, aged 48. 

Malebranche Nicholas, an eminent F — phi- 
loſopher, was born at Paris, Auguſt 6, 1638. He 
died October 13, 1715, aged 77 

Maximus Tyrius, a Phncale philoſo her. 

Mer fennas. Martin, was horn at. Oyſe, in, the 
province of Maine, eee 8, 1 588. He died 
September 1, 1648. 

Molyneux. William, Eſq; an excellent mathe. 
matician and aſtronomer, was born in Ireland, the 


17th-of April, 1656. He died the 11th of October, 


| 1698. 


Molyneux Samuel, his ſon, was born at Cheſter, 


in July, 1689. 


N 5 
. ius, a Greek pb was born at 


Emeſa, in Phæœnicia. 


Newton Sir [ſaac, an eminent Engliſh philo- 
ſopher, mathematician, and hiſtorian, was born at 
Woolſtrope, in Lincolnſhire, on Chriſtmas-day, 1642, 


O. S. He died the 2oth of March, 1726-7, aged 85. 


A iceron John. Francis, was born at Paris, in 
1613. He died at Aix, in Provence, the 22d of 
September, 1646, aged 33. 

G g 3 Nieuweniyt 


— 


Anguſt, 1654. 
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' Fienwentyt Bernard, an eminent Dutch Philo- 
ſopher and mathematician, was born at Weſtraadyt, 
or Weſtgraafdyk, in North Holland, the oth of 


Oldenburg Henry, was born in the Duchy of 
. . in Lower Saxony. He died in Auguſt, 
1678. 3 
 Oughtred William, was born at Eton, in Buck- 
9 about 1573. He died about 1660, aged 


Ozanbam James, an eminent French mathema- 

tician, was born in 1640. He died the 3d of April, 

1717, aged 77. 3 | 
Pardies 22 Gofton, was born in 1636. 

Peli ſſon Paul, an elegant philoſopher. , 
Pell Jobn, an eminent Engliſh mathematician; 

was born at Southwyke, March 1, 1610. * 

_ Phils, a learned Jewiſh writer a 
Phle gon. See the Dictionaries of Biography. 
Plato, a moſt illuſtrious philoſopher of antiquity, 

was born at Athens, in the 88th Olynipiad, and 

about 430 years before Chriſt, SIE 
Pliny the elder, author of Natural Hiſtory. 

_ Pliny the younger, à learned benevolent phila. 

ſopher. a, 12 F 
Plot Robert, a learned Engliſh philoſopher and 


antiquarian, was born at Sntton Barn, of the pariſh 


of Borden, in Kent, in 1641. He died the goth of 


April, 1696. 


Plotinus, an illuſtrious Platonic philoſopher, was 


born at Lycopolis, a city of Egypt, in the year 204. 


He died at Campania, at 66 years of age. 
I. | P.lignac 


nz 
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Polignac Melchior De, à fine genius of France, 


-and 2a-cardinal, was boru at Puy, the capital of 


Veley, in 1662. He died in £74t;; fs 111 
Poiret, an amiable French poet a philoſopher. 
Proel us, an eminent philoſopher, was born at 

Conſtantinople, in the year 410. He died in the 

year 488. | 
Pythagoras, was born at Sidon $ 1 


Ramus Peter, was born in a gg of Verman- 
dois, in Picardy, in 1515. 

Ray, or Wray John, an eminent philoſopher, 
was born near Braintree, in Eſſex, the 29th of No- 
vember, 1628. He died the x17th;of-January; 1704-5. 

Reaumur Rene Antoine Ferchault Sieur De, a 


French philoſopher, was born at Rochelle, i in 1683. 


He died in 1757. 

Regiomontanus, an - Mufrious aſtronomer, was 
born at — 4555 ie anno 1436. He 
died in 1 

Riccio = Toannes Babti ha, - an: Italian aſtrono- 


mer, mathematician, and philoſopher, | was born at 


Ferrara, in 1598. He died in 1671, aged 23 

| Robins Benjamin, au F ngliin mathematician, 
was born at Baih, in „ 1707. He died 
the 29th of July, 17 


Rohault — a F rench philoſopher, Was. born 
at Amiens, in 1620. He died in * 5. 


- Saunder ſon Nicholas, was born in January, 1682. 
He died the 19th of April, 1739, aged 


57. | 
Soc rates, the greateſt, of the antient philoſophers, 


was born at Alopece, a ſmall village in Attica, in 


the 4th year of the 77th Olympiad, or about 467 


years before Chriſt, 
| Stanley 


= — U 
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Stanley Thomas, Eſq; was born at Cunbiriier 


Green, in Hertfordſhire, n= the year 164. He 


died in the your 1678. 


5 Thalis; one of the firſt philoſsptiers of e 


Theopbraſt us, a great philoſopher of antiquity, 


- was born in the city of Leſbos. 

Torricelli Evaygelifte, an illuſtrious mathemas-. 
tician and philoſopher of Italy, was born at F — 
the 15th of: October, 1608. He died: the ach of 
October, 1647. 

Tous ne ſunt Joſeph Pirton De, was n at Ai, 
in Provence, the 5th of June, 1656. He died the: 
28th of December, 1708. 


ha | 


. ullis John, an eminent Engliſh eb eden 


was born at Aſhford, in Kent; November 23, 1616. 
He died the 28th of October, 1703, aged 88. 

Mollaſton William, a diſtinguiſhed .Engliſh wri- 
ter, was born at Coton Clan or d, in Staffordſhire, 
the 26th of March, n He died the 29th. of Oc 
tober, 1724. 


Woodward John, the celebrated author of a Na- 


tural Hiſtory of the earth. 


; HHH Ho * eee. 
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Shes Sir Richard, was boch at Siſſin kerſt, in 


Kent, about the year 1598. He died ebruary 


18, 1644-5, and was burie 
South ile of St. Bride's church, Fleet-ſtreet 


Brerewood 


about the middle of the 


divin 
in th 
1661 


low 
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Brerewood Edward, a very learned Enpliſh ma- 
thematician and antiquary, was born at Cheſter, in in 
the'year 1 565. 


F 

Fox jobm, an eminent — divine and Gt 
hiſtorian, was born at Boſton, in Lincolnſhire, in 
the year 1517. He died April 18, 1587, in the 7oth 
year of his age, and was buried in the chancel of St. - - 
Giles, Cripplegate. 
Fracaſtor Jerome. See the Biographie DiQionas 
ries, ' 

Freinſhemins John, a moſt ingenious and learned 
man, was born at Ulm, in Suabia, in the year 1668, 
He died in the year 1660, | | 

Fuller Thomas, 'an eminent En liſh hiſtorian and 
divine, was born at Allvincle, in Nofthamptonſhire, 
in the year, 1608, Ha died * W 
1661. — 


Guitclardini 3 the ad, hiſtoria 
of Italy, was born at Florence, ec * Be og 


He'died the dun, 1540 


Howe ll 8 an Engliſh 3 n ben at 
Abernant, in Caermarthenſhire, about the 3 
1596. He Jied i in November, 1666. 

Hudſon Dr. John, editor of Longinus. 

Hyde Dr. Thomas, a maſt . Engliſh writer, 
was born at Billingſley, near Bridgenorrh, in Shrop- 
ſhire, the 29th of June, 1636. He died the 18th 
of February, 1702- 3, in the 67th year of his age, 
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. Ekrange Sir Ro er, was born at 1 

Hall. in the county of Norfolk, the 17th of Decem- 

der 1616. He died September II, 1704. 
Livius Titus, author of the Roman ay 


NI ; 
NMabillon Jobn. see 3 Dictionary. 


. Macrobius Ambroſius Aurelius Theodoſi HS, an 
ancient Latin writer. 


Maimbourg Lewis, was born at Nancy, in bs 


rain, in tbo; in the- Few 0. He died the 
13th of Au Ta 1686. 


Mandevile Sir Jobn, was born at St. Alban's, 


about the beginning of the 14th century. He died 
the 17th of 


Mandeville Bernard De, was born in Holland. 


ovember, 1372. 
He died in January, 1732-3. 
Mane tho, an ancient Egyptian hiſtorians 
Marceilinus Ammianus, an ancient Roman hi- 
ſtorian. 
Mela Pomponius. See Biographic Didtionaries, | 
Moreri Lewis, was born. at Bargemont, a ſmall 


village in Provence, the 25th of March, 1643. He 


died aly ro, 1680, aged 37 years and 3 months. 
i: Morhof Daniel-Geg1 ge, was born at Wiſma-, a 

town in the duchy of Mecklenburgh, the 6th of Fe- 

bruary, 1639. He Jes the Lyon of July, 10 


pe Cornelius & Latin bitoriza:: 


O 


Onuphrius Parvintor, or Panavinus, a_cele- 


brated Auguſtin monk of Italy in the 16th century, 
was born at Verona, in 1529. He died at Paler- 


mo, in Sicily, in 1568, aged 39, 
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Paris M. W a celebrated Engliſh hiſtorian of 
the 13th century. He died in 1259. 

Platina Bartholomew, a learned Italian, and au- 
thor of the Hiſtory of the Popes, was born at Pia- 
dena, a village between Cremona and r Jn 
1421. 


tiquity. | 

Polybius, Buygeient Greek hiſtorian, was bden 
in the fourth year he 143d Olympiad, or in the 
548th year of the building ot Rome, or about 200 
years before Chriſt. He died 17 years before the 
birth of Cicero. 


P ſalmanazar George, author 'or compile of the 


Ancient Univerſal Hiſtory. 


Procopius, an ancient Greek hiſtorian, was born 
at Czſerea, in TRE 


Rapin de Feen, Paul De) an eminent hiſto- 
rian of France, was born at Caſtres, in Languedoc, 
the 25th of March, 1661. He died che n of 
May, 1725. 

Ricaut, or Rycaut Sir Paul, author of the III. 
ſtory of the Tun. 


ps 
Salluſtius Caius Criſpus, a celebrated Roman 


hiſtorian, was born at Amiternum, a city of Italy; 

in the year of Rome 669, and before Chriſt, 85. 

He died in the year 719. 

Salluſtius, a famous Greek philofophier;: | 
Socr.ctes, an eccleſiaſtical hittorian of the 5th cen- 

tury, was bcrn at Conſtantinople, in the beginning 

of the es of Theodocius. 


Steidan 


Plutarch, a great philoſopher and hiſtorian of an- 


——Ü— —— — 5 — 
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Sleidan John, an excellent German hiſtorian, 
was born at Sleiden, a ſmall town upon the Contines 
of the Duchy of Juliers, in 1506. He died in 1556. 
Speed John, a well known Englith hiſtorian, was 


PHY: 


born at Farrington, in Cheſhire, about the year 
1555. He died the 28th of July, 1629. 

Fraud Fiimianus, was born at Rome, the latter proc 
end of the 16th century. ES: en Holl 
-. - Strype Johm, an Engliſh compiler of, lives and gate: 

memoirs, was born at London. ein 16608 
Suctoni us, an ancieut hiſtorian, who wrote the 
Lives of the Twelve Cæſars. ® if 5 
8712 | TR ; vets at Sl 
Tacitus Caius Cornelius, a Roman hiſtoria. 1619 
FThevenot Melc hi ſedec, librarian to the King of .Ch 
France, was born at Paris, in the year 1621. He earn] 
died in October, 16922 | year | 
Thuanus Jacobus Auguſtus, an illuſtrious hiſto- the 7 
rian of France, was born at Paris, the gth of Octo- 
ber, 1553. He died the tz th of May, 1617. | 
-» Thucydides, an ancient Greek biſtorian, was born Di: 
at Athens, in the ſecond year of the 77th Olympiad, ſician 
or befere Chriſt, 469. . He was put to death at ſhire, 
Athens. | 7 5 the ſte 
ME 0413 1 LE \ of his 
i v D 201 
Vergil Polydore, was born at Urbino, in Italy, 
in the 15th century. Fall 
; OI ol” 8,0 and an 
* 5 r W tel | | Year 1. 
I beare Degory, profeſſor of hiſtory, was born the 391 
at Jacobſtow, in Cornwall, a 1573. He died che Frie 
iſt of August, Aer e e gy NY was bo 
; RM ig year 1. 


26th of 
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Oerhaave Herman, one of the moſt celebrated 
phyſicians that this, or perhaps any age has ever 
produced, was born at Voorhout, a ſmall village in 


Holland, about two miles diſtant from the Harlem 


gates of the city of Leyden, the 3iſt of December, 
1668. He died the 23d of September, 1738. 


Co: 5k | | 

Charleton Walter, a learned phyſician, was born 
at Shepton-Mallet, in Somerſetſhire, February 2, 
1619. | FF | 

| George, an eminent phyſician of great 
learning and abilities, was born in Scotland, in the 
year 1671. He died at Bath, in the year 1748, in 
the 72d year of his age. e 

Dickinſon Edmund, a celebrated Engliſh phy- 
ſician and chemi!t, was born at Appleton, in Berk-. 
ſhire, the 26th of September, 1624. He died of 
the ſtone, the 3d of April, 1707, in the 83d year 
of his age. | , | 


Fallopius Gabriel, a moſt; celebrated phyſician 
and anatomiſt of Italy, was born at Modena, in the 
year 1523. He died the gth of October, 1562, in 
the 39th year of his age. E Is 

Friend John, a moſt learned Engliſh phyſician, 
was born at Croton, in Northamptonſhire, in the 
year 1675. He died of a fever, in London, the 
26th of July, 1728, in the 52d year of his age. 


H h Garth 
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Garth Sir Samuel, an amiable poet and phyſician, 
author of a poem ſtyled the Diſpenſary, 
Grew Nehemiah, a learned writer and phyſician, 


H 


Harvey William, an eminent Engliſh phyſician, 


who firſt diſcovered the circulation of the blood, was 


born at Folkſtone, in Kent, the ad of April, 1578. 
He died in June, 1657. 

Hoffman Maurice, was born at Furſtenwalde, in 
the Electorate of Brandenbourg, the 20th of Sep- 
tember, 1621. le died the 22d of April, 1698, in 
his 77th year. N 


Hof man Frederic, an eminent man. 


e 0 OO TINT 

Maimonides Moſes, alearned Jewiſh writer. 

Malpight Marcellus, an eminent Italian phy- 
ſician, was born at Crevalcuore, near Bologna, in 


Italy. He died the 29th of November, 1694, aged 
Mayerne Sir Theodore De, was born the 28th 


of September, 1573. He died the 15th of March, 


16 5. „ : 
cad Dr. Richard, was born at Stepney, near 
Londen, the 11th of Auguſt, 1673. He died the 


16th of February, 1754. 
| P 


Petit Peter, a very learned F renchman, was born 


at Paris, in 1617. He died in 1667. 


Petit Feter, a matbematician of France, was. 


borv in 1598. He died the 20th of Auguſt, 1665. 
Fitcairne Archibald, an eminent Scotch phy- 
fician, was born at Edinburgh, on Chriflmas-day, 
662. He died the 13th of October, 1713. 
 Radclife 


Enn 
- R 

Radcliffe Dr. John an Engliſh phyſician, was 
born at Wakefield, in Yo rkſhir e, in 1050, He died 
the 1ſt of November, 1714, a 64. 
Redi Francis, an Italian phy ician, was born at 

Arozzo, in Tuſcany, the 18th of February, 1626. 
He died the iſt of March, 1697. | 
Ruyſch Frederic, a great anatomiſt, was bong 


at the Hague, the 23d of March, 1638. He died 
the 224 of February, 1731, 85 25 95. 


8 | 
Sydenham Thomas, an excellent Engliſh Ee 
fician, was born at Winford he in Dorſetſhire, 


about the year 1624. hos died an of 1 
ber ', 1689, 


| W 

W lis Chon: an Moſtrious Engliſt ohyſiciun, * 
was bern at Great Bod win, in Wiltthive, - the 27th 
of January; Ser. He died the 11th of n | 
167 a 
Wo da Olaus, a learned phyſielaa, was born 
in the year 1588. He died in Auguſt, 1654, aged 
66 er | ? E 
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B Oetius, an ancient counſellor to one of the Ro- 
man Emperors. 


— 


D 
Duqren Francis, an ancient profeſſor of civil law, 
ai Bourges, was born at St. Brien, à city of Lre- 
at Hh 2 tagne, 


6a. 


tagne, in France, in the year 1509. He died in | 


— 


the year 1559. 


Hale Sir Matthew, a moſt learned lawyer of the 
laſt century, and Lord Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench, was born at Alderfley, in Glouceſterſhire, 
November 1, 1609. He died the 25th of Decem- 
ber, 1675. | 


N 
Nicole John, was born at Chartres, in 1600. He 
died in 1678. 


| Pp | 
- Papinian, a celebrated lawyer in the third cen« 
wry. | | 
 Prynne William, an eminent Engliſh lawyer, 
was born at Swainſwick, Somerſetſhire, in the year 
1600. He died the 24th of October, 1669. 


Puffendorf Samuel De, was born at Fleh, a 


little village near Chemnitz, in Upper Saxony, in 


1631. He died the 26th of October, 1694. 
8 hy 


Sulpicius Severus, an eccleſiaſtical writer, who 
flouriſhed about the beginning of the fifth century. 


PUN ON. RA 4 

Talbot Charles, Lord Talbot, and Lord High 
Chancellor of Great. Britain, was born the 3d of 
December, 1686. He'died the 14th of February, 


 Whitelocke Bull ſtrode, a great Engliſh lawyer, 
was born in Fleet-ſtreet, London, the 6th of Au- 
guſt, 1605. Ee died the 28th cf January, _ ms 
CE | or 


thi 


6 


Forle Philip, Earl of Hardwicke, was born. at 
Dover, in Kent, December 1, 1690. He died 
March 6, 1764. 


bee ene 
POLITIC FANS or STAT ESMEN. 


x 
Ar 


Ri ſtides was an Athenian ö and ge- 
neral. | 


e | 
kenne hy Great, was boch at Nau, | 
town of Dardania, in the year 272- * dred in'the 
year 337, in the 66th year of his a . 
Cromwell Thomas, Earl of 25 an ombicht 
ſtateſman i in the reign of Kent . * 


| | Defoe Daniel, famous We and hens, 4 


Elmacinus Geor *. * born l in Egypt, towards 
the middle of the thirteenth ung | 


'H 


e John, Eſa; way; born: ot Lok in 


the year 1594. He died the 24th of June, 1643. 


Harrington James, an eminent political writer, 


was born in January, 1611. He died at Weſtmin- 
ter, September 11, 1677, and was buried in St. 
Margaret's church. | 
Herbert Edward, was born at . 
Caſtle, in Wales, in the year 1581, He died the 
a⁊oth of Auguſt, 1643838. 
H h 3 Hyde 
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Hyde Edward, Earl of Clarendon, and Lord 
High Chancellor of England, was born at Dinto n, 
near Hindon, in Wiltſhire, the töth of February, 
1608. He died the th of December, 1673. 


1. 
- Ludlow Edmund, was born at Mayden Bradley, 
in Wiltſhire, about the year 1620. He died at 
Vevay; in 1693, in the 734 year of his age. 


. Mahomet, ox Mahammed, a celebrated impoſtor; 
was born in the year 571, at Mecca, a city of 
Arabia. 

Maintenon Madam De, a moſt extraordinary: 
French Lady, was born the 27th of November, 
1635. She died the 15th of April, 1719. | 

arvcl! Andrew, was born at Kingſton upon 
Hull, in Yorkſhire, in the year 1620. He died the 


16th of * — 1678, aged 58. 


Mary, Queen of England, was born at Green- 


wich, in Kent, February 18, 1517. She died the- 


2th of November, 15 58, a bloody Papiſt, 


Mary, Jucen of Scoti, was born the 8th of 
December, 1542. She was executed within the 
caſtle of Fotheringhay, the 8th of February, 1586-7. - 

Montaigne Michael De, was barn in the year « 


1533- He died in 1592. 


A. ore Sir Thomas, Lord High Chancellor of 


England, was born in London, in the year 1480. 
Re was beheaded on Tower-hill, July 5, 1535... 


N 


Needham Marchament, was born at Burford, in. 


Oxfordſhire, in Auguſt, 1620. He dicd in 1678, a 
ue patrio - | | 


EA | 0!dcahe 
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Oldcaſtle Sir John, called the good Lord Cob. 
bam, the firſt author, as well as the firſt martyr 
among our nobility, was born. in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Third. He was dragged to execution in 
St. Giles's Fields, as a traytor and a heretic, and 
hung up in chains alive upon a gallows, and-fre: 
being put under him, was burnt to death. 


| P : 

Penn William; was born in the pariſh of St. Ca- 
tharine, London, October 14, 1644. He died the 
zoth of July, 1718, in the 74th year of his age. 

Peter the Great, was born the zoth of May, 
1672. He died the 28th of January, 1725, aged 


Petty Sir William, was born. at Rumſey, in 


Hampſhire, May 16, 1623. He died December 16, 


1687, aged 65 years. | 
Polyenus,. a Greek writer of ſtratagems in war. 


Richelieu fohn Armand du Plefſis De, a great 
cardinal and Miniſter of State in France, was born 


at the caſtle of Richelieu, the 5th of September, 
1585. He died in 1642. 5 


| tb 

Savile Sir Henry, was born at Bradley, near 
Halifax, in. Yorkſhire, the 3oth of November, 1549. 
He died the 19th of February, 1621-2. 
Somers Lord John, Chancellor of England, was 
born at Worceſter, in 1652. He died the 26th of 
April, 1716. . N 

Sidney Algernon, was born about the year 1617. 
He was beheaded an Tower-hill, the 7th of De- 
cember 1683, 15 
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Steel Richard, an Engliſh writer, born of Eng-. A 
mn parents, at Dublin, in Ireland. 1 ye 

1 wly Maximilian de Bethune, a French Mi- 10 
| k niſter, was born the 1 3th of December, 1560. He an 

| | died at Villebon, the 224 of December, 1647, 

i e | hap we FF H 
| Temple Sir William, an eminent Engliſh ſtateſ: 30 
| man, was born at London, about the year 1629. 59 

He died towards the end of the year 1700. Bo 
| Thurloe John, Eſq; Secretary of State to the Ju 

two protectors Oliver and Richard Cromwell, was Lil 

born at Abbot's-Reading, in the county of 'Effex, in 

in 1616. He died the 21ſt of February, 1667-8. 
Vane Sir Henry, Knight, was born about the na. 
year 1612. He was beheaded the 14th of June, mir 
05 4 he AY on 
. | : de. 
Menuood Sir Ralph. See Mrs. Macaulay's Hi. ary 
ſtory of England. ; was 


Note, Read the Lives of Sir John Elliot, Hamp- 
den, Pym, Lord Ruffel, Algernon Sydney. _ 
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| B LAKE Robert, a famous Engliſh admiral, was | * 
2 born Auguf, 1598, at Bridgwater, in Somer- 


ſetthire. He died the 17th of Auguſt, 1657, in the 
59th year of his age. 5 "x p 


Churchill Jobn, Duke of Marlborough, and 
Priuce of the Holy Roman Empire, was * 1 
9 AR | | e, 
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Aſhe, in Devonſhire, on Midſummer-day, in the 
year 1659, He died at Windſor Lodge, on the 
16th F 1722, in the 73d year of his age, 
and was iuterred in Weſtminſter- Abbey. 
Cromuell Oliver, protector of the commonwealth 
of England, was born in the pariſh of St John, 
Huntington, the 25th of April, 1599 He died the 
3d of September, 1658, aged ſomewhat more than 
59 years and 4 months. | | 

Cæ ſar Julius, was born at Rome, the 12th of 
July, about go years before the nativity, He was 
alled at the Senate-houſe, on the 1 5th of March, 
in the $6th year of his age. 


wo 
Drake Sir Francis, one of our molt diſtinguiſhed 
naval heroes, was born near Taviſtock, in Devon- 
ſhire, in the year 1545. He died of a bloody - flux, 
on board his own Bis, near the town of Nombre 
de Dios, in the Weſt-Indies, on the' 28th of Janu- 
ary, 1595-6, He lived on the ſea, died on it, and 
was buried in it. | #3 TK 
* . E 
Edward the Black Prince, ſo-called from wear- 
ing black armour, was born June 13, 1330. He 
died in the 46th year of his age, in his father's life- 


time, and was interred in the cathedral church of 


Canterbury. 
Miltiades, an Athenian general. 
R 


Rawleigh Sir Walter, an illuſtrious Engliſhman, 
was born in 1552. 5 
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1 Wd; Count De, Marſhal. General of 
the French armies, was born at Dreſden, the 19th 
of October, 1696. He died the 3oth of en, 
1750. | 
| "Fetoio Publius Cornelius. 
| "A 

Turenne Henry, was born at Sedan, September 


77 1611. He was killed by a cannon ** the 24. 
of July, 1675, aged 64. 


RET PDE 
| ORATORS and | RHE TORICIANS, 
C 


(een Marcus Tullius, was one of the arexteſt 
men of antiquity, He was born-on. the 3d of 


January, in the Garth year of Rome, about 107 
5 before Chriſt. He was killed on the th of 


ecember, about ten days from the ſettlement of 
the wha + after he had lived 63 years 11 


| Ne a 
a : Tk 


D 


Demoſthenes, one of the greateſt orators of anti: 


quity, if not the greateſt, was born at Athens, in 


the ſecond year of the 101ſt Olympiad, that is about. 


370 years before Chriſt. He died in wy 3d year of 
the 114th Olympiad. * | 


F 


Farnaby Thomas, a very eminent grammarian 


and rhetorician, was born at London, in the year 
1575. He died the 12th of June, 1647, in the 72d 
year of his age. 


Flechier 


Wis = 


To 


6 
Flechier Eſprit, was born at Perne, in Avignon, 


the 10th of June, 1632, He died the 16th of Fe- 
i N 1710, in the 78th year of his age. 


I ſo berate, the Greek orator, was born at Athens, 
in the firſt year of the 86th Olympiad, that is 436 
years before Chriſt. He died with grief, in the 
338th year before Chriſt, at the age of 98 years. 


Longinus, the Prince of rhetoricians and critics. 


uk 


Rapin, an excellent writer on eloquence. 


= 
Themiſtiu, an 1 ancient Greek orator and philo- 


Topher.- | 
NN MN KEN OK 
„A 


B | 
IXS John, was bred to the law, and be- 
longed to the ſociety of New Inn. 

Blackmore Sir Richard, was born in che year 

1653. He died on the gth of October, 1729. 

Voibeun Nicholas, a celebrated French poet, was 
born at Paris, November-r, 1636. He died the 
2d of March, 1711, in tte 75th year of his age. 

Buchanan George, one of the beſt Latin poets of 
the 16th century, was born in the pariſh of Kellerne, 
in the ſhire of Lenox, in Scotland, in the month of 

February, 1506. He died at Edinburgh, the 28th 

of February, 1582, in the-76th year of his age. 


Coſimire 6 
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Coſimire Matthias Sarbiewſki, a Jeſuit of Po- 
land, and moſt excellent Latin poet, was born in 
the year 1597. He died at Warſaw, the 2d of 
April, 1640. | | ETA 1% 
- Chaucer Geoffrey, one of the greateſt, as well as 
moſt antient of the Engliſh poets, was born in Lon- 


don, itt 1328. ., He died October 25, 1400, and was 


buried in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 

Cockburn Catharine, the daughter of Captain Da- 
vid Trotter, a Scots gentleman, and ſea commander 
in the reign of Charles II. was born in London, Au- 
guſt 16, 1679. She died in the year 1749, in the 


_ 71ſt year. of her age. 


Cowley Abraham, 'an eminent Engliſh poet, was 
born in the city of London, in the year 1618, He 
died at a houſe called the Porch-houſe, in the town 
of Chertſey, in Surry, on the 28th of July, 166, 
in the 49th year of his age, and was buried in Weſt. 
minſter Abbey. | 


| D ; 

Dante, an eminent Italian poet, was born at 

Florence, .the 27th of May, 1265. He died in his 
exile, at Ravenna, in the month of July, 1321. 


Davies Sir John, was born at Chiſgrove, in 


Wiltſhire, about the year 1570. He died ſud- 
denly, of an apoplexy, in the 57th year of his age. 
Denham Sir John, an eminent Engliſh poet, was 


born in the city of Dublin, in 1615. He died at 


his office, near Whitehall, about the 1th of March, 
1668, and was interred in Weſtminſter-Abbey. 
Dennis John, a celebrated critic, was born in 
London, in the year 1657. He died in the year 
1733, in the 77th year of his age. 8 
Des Barreaux James de V allec, Lord, a French 


nobleman, was born at Paris, in the year 1602. 


He 


; 


% 4 
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„„ & 
He died at Chalon on the Saone, in the year 


16 
Duck Stephen, the threſher and poet, favoured 
by Queen Caroline. £ 
Dyer Jobn, was born at Aberglaſney, in Car- 
eee, South Wales, in the one 1700. 


F & 
ee Elijab, an "Engliſh poet, _ was born at 
Shelton, near Newcaſtle under Line, in Stafford 


| fhire, - He died at Eaſt-Hampſtead Park, near- Oak. 


1 July 13, 1730. 
| lutman Thomas, an Engliſh poet of ſome emi- 
nence, was born in Alderſgate-ſtreet, London, 


about the year 1633. He died the sch of Docem- 
der, 1688. | | 


Fontaine John De La, a very celebrated French 
t, was born at Chattean-Thierry, the 8th of 


uly, 1621, He died the 13th of April, 1695. 


G 
Gay John, an original poetic genius, was born iu 
che year of the Revolution, 1688, near Barnſtaple, 
o Devonſhire, He died December It, 1732. | 


H 
| a the naſty ancient of the Gravis poets, was 
the father of poetry. | 
Horatius Puintus Flaccur, an ancient Roman 
poet, was born the 8th of December, in the year 


ef Rome 689. He died the 17th of November. 


Hughes John, a good Engliſh poet, was born at 
Marlborough, in Wiltſhire, the 29th of January, 
i677. He died the 17th of TOs 1719. 


ox 

al. Frm, the moſt celebrated 1 6 poet 
6. 

11 d Juvouat 
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Juvenal Decius Funius, a Latin fatyrift, 


* a r claſlic da; | 


Machiavel Nicholas, a famous politician. 

Matherbe Francis De, a celebrated French poet, 
was born at Caen, about the year 1555, He died 
at Paris, in the year 1628. 

Manilius Marcus. 

Marot Clement, a celebrated French poet, was 
bern at Cahors, in Querci, about the year 1496, 
He died at Turin, in 1544. 

Menander,-was born at Athens, the. third year a 
the 1ogth Olympiad. He died in the third year of 
the 122 Olympiad. | 

Milion John, a moſt Wallis Engliſh poet, was 
korn in Bread-ſtreet, London, the gth of December, 


LOGS: - He died the beginning of — 16745 


| ; 0 

g „ John, . was born in Edinburghz. in Scots 
land, the 19th of November, 16099. He died _ 
tember the 4th, 1676. 

Oldham . an eminent Engliſ poet, was 
born Auguſt 2 6575 at Shipton, near Tedbury, 
in Glouceſter ire e died the dan of one, 

1633, aged 30. 

_ Orpheus, " RNS an ancient: Greek poet. 

Ctway Thomas, à diſtin "Ri 
at Trotting, in . in 
ip, April, 1685 ; 
| 1 


 Pacuvius err, of Brindes, a fa poet, 
who was in high reputation about the year of Rome 
600, and 1.54 years before Chriſt, He died at Ta- 
e in the goth Joſe of his age, 


"ay d He es 


Palingenius 


uiſned poet, was born. | 
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Palingeniut Marcellus, a how Italian poet, 
who flouriſhed in the 16th century, was born at 
Stellada, in the Dukedom of Ferrara, e the 
ſouthern bank of the river Po. 

Perſius Aulus Flaccus, an ancient Latin poet. 

 Petrarch F rancis, an Italian, was born at Arezzo, 
in 1304. He died in July, 1374, aged 70. 

Phedrus, an ancient Latin author, was a Thra- 
cian, and born ſome years before Julius Ceſar made 
himſelf maſter of the Roman empire. | 

Philips Catharine, an Engliſh lady of great wit 
and accompliſhments, was born in London, .in 1681. 
She died the 22d of June, 1664. 5 

Philips John, an Engliſh poet, was born at 
Bampton, in Oxfordſhire, the 3oth of December, 
1676. He died the 15th of February, 178. 

Philip: Ambroſe, an Engliſh poer, was deſcended 
from an ancient family in nnn, He died 
in 1748. 

Pindar. see Gilbert welt, EG on the Odes 
of Pinder. 

Pitt Cbriftopber, an Engliſh poet, was born in 
the year 1699. tte died in the year 1748. | 
Plarudes' Maximus, a monk cba collected the 
Greek e grams. 

Pon et John, an Engliſh poet, was born about 
the year 1667. ; 

Prior Matthew, an eminent Engliſh poet, Was 
born in London, the 21ſt of July, 1664. He died 
the 18th, of September, 1721, aged 58. _ $ 

Propertius Sextus Aurelius, an ancient Roman 

et, was born at Mevania, a town of Umbria. 

Prudentins Quintus Aurelius, an ancient Chri- 
ſtian poet, was born in Spain, in the year 348. 


„ ; 


1 Ii en 


at Paris, in n 
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wo envy Francis, © an 2 um poet, was born in 
he pariſh of Rumford, in EM 
He died in September, 1644. 

Puevedo Franciſco De, an eminent Spaniſh au- 
thor, was born at Madrid, in om year 1570. He 
ed | in the year 1645, or 1645. og © 7 

Sh Calaber, a Greek poet. 


R 
| Rabelair Francis, was born at Chinon, in the 
province of . about the year TION He 
died in 18 2 
Rocheſter John Wilmot, was' born in April, 
1648. He died the 26th cf July, 1680, a Cereals 


Frofligate, a diſtinguiſhed penitent. 


Rofeommon Wentworth Dillon, an Eygyih poet, 
Was born i in Ireland. He died the r7th 0 January, 

1684. 
Rouſſeas John Ba * a French poet, was born 
died the 17th” of 3 


174th 
R Ni chotas, was born at Liitle Berkford, in 


Bedfor dire, in 1673. He died the 6th of Decem- 


ber, 1718. 
Rowe Elizabeth, an Engliſh lady;* was born at 
Ilcheſter, in Somerſerſhire; September 11, 164. 


- She died the 2cth of February, 1 736-7, the molt 


8 example wehe female ſex in che world. 


* 
— Sackville Charles, Ear! of Derſet and 1 Middleſex; 
was born the 24th of January, 1637. He died at 
Bath, the 19th of January, 1705-6. 
Saridys George, was born at Biſhopthorpe, in 
Yorkſhire, about the year 1578. He died in 


cps, 1643-4- 
oY Sophreles, 


ex, in the year" F492: 


( 36s ) 
Sophocles, was born at Athens, the ſecond year 
of the 71ſt Olympiad, that is near $9 years before 
Chriſt. He died at Athens. 
- Shakeſpeare William, was bows at Stratford - 
upon-Aven, in Warwickſhire, in April, 1564. He 
died in 1616, aged 53. 
Shirley James, was born about the year 15945 
in London. He died in the year 1666. 
Sternhold Thomas, an Engliſh poet, was born i in 
Hampſhire. 
Suckling Sir John, was born at Witham, in 
Eſſex, in the year 1613. | 


Swift Dr. Jonathan, the greateſt a We l * 
men. 


: 

Ta o Torquato, an illuſtrĩous poet of Italy, was 
—.— the 11th of March, 1544. He died the: 9 
of April, 1595. | 

Tate Nahum, an Engliſh poet, was horn in the 
kingdom of Ireland, about the middle of the reign 
of _ Charles the Second. He __ in the * 
171 | 

1227 Publius, was born * the year of 
Rome 560. 

Theocritus, an ancient Greek poet. 

Theognis, a very ancient Greek poet, was boru 
in the 59th Olympiad, or about the middle of the 
fixth century before Chriſt, _ . 

Thomſon James, an excellert Britiſh poet; was 
born at Ednam, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, the 1 1th 


2 September, 1700. He died the ayth of Augult, 
748. 


77 ickell T homas, an Engliſh poet, of an A. 
genius. 


* 
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Fida Marcus Hieronymius, an Illuſtrious Latin 
poet, was born at Cremona, in the year 1470. He 
died September 27, 1566, aged 96. | 


Virgil, the molt excellent of the ancient Roman 
poets, was born the 1 5th of October, in the year 
of Rome 684. He died the 22d of September, in 
his 5 ad year. Flo i 


Waller Edmund, an Engliſh poet, was born at 
Colethill, the 3d of March, 1605. He died October 


1, 1687. 


* 


| Y | 
\ Young Edward Dr. author of the Night 
Thoughts, and one of the moſt ſublime poets in the 
werla. Elevation and grandeur of-imagination is. 
the peculiar characteriſtic of this incomparable man. 


1 
. 
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GRAMMARIANS, ANTIQUARIANS, 


 mdARTISTS. - 
BY b 
Amden William, author of Britannia. 
Cooper Samuel, painter to Oliver Cromwell. 
3 


| Dionyſtus Halicarneſſenſis. © W 
Dugdale Sir William, an eminent Engliſh anti- 


'quarian and hiſtorian, was born at Shuſtoke, near 


Coleſhill, in Warwickſhire, September 12, 1605. 
He died the 1oth of February, 1685-6, in the 81ſt 
Year of his age. 


Eraſmus 
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Eraſmus De ſiderius, a great reſtorer of letters 
in the 15th and 16th centuries, and one of the moſt 
illuſtrious men that ever lived, was born at Rotter- 
dam, the 28th of October, 1467. He died the 12th 
of July, 1536, in the 6gth year of his age. | 


f F N a Wa , - 
Fabricius John Albert, one of the moſt learned 
and laborious men of his age, was born at Leipſic, 
on the 11th of November, 1668. He died at Ham- 
„ the 3d of April, 1736. 


reigius John-Ihomas, was born at Friburg, in 
Briſgow, and lived in the 16th century. He died 
at Baſil, of the plague, in the year 1583. 
' Frobenius John, an eminent and learned German 
printer, was a native of Hammelburg, in Frar conia. 


He died at Baſil, in the year 1527. 


G © 9 
Gellius Aulus, a celebrated grammarian of anti- 
nity, | | 
g Golius James, a great eritic. | | 
Grevius John-George, was born January 29, 
1632. He died the 11th of January, 1703, in the 
21ſt year of his age. a | 
Gray Lady Jane, an illuſtrious perfonage of the 
Blood Royal of England, by both parents, was born 
at Broadpate, in Leiceſterſhire, in the year 1537. 

, Grimaldi - Fobn-Francis, à painter of Bologna, 
was born at Bologna, in the year 1606. He died ' | 
at Rome, in the year 1680. | 

. Grocyn William, a man eminently learned in his If 
days, was born at Briſtol, in the year 1442. He 
died at Maidſtone, in the year 1522, aged 80. i 


2 n Grouovius 


( 368 ) 
Gronovius John-Frederic, an eminent civilian 
and hiſtorian, was born at Hamburgh, in 1613. He 
died at den, in the year 1672. 5 
"Gronovius James, one of the moſt abus men 


of his age, was born at Daventer, October An, 
ru; He md October 2a, 1716. 


H 

Handel George-Fredefic, an illnſtrions maſter in 
malic, was born at Hall, a city of Upper Saxony, 
February 24, 1684. He died the - rqth of April, 
1759, and was buried in nn _— 

_ Heinſtus Nicholas. 1 

. a very celebrated grammarian of Alex- 
an 

Holder William, a famous anchor on harmony of 


. ar. 1 


- Jones Inigo , the celebrated ogni bee 
was born in the neighbourhood of St. Paul's, Lon- 
don, about the year 1572. He died at Butleigh, 
his ſeat in Somerſetſhire, October 24, ES 


K 
Kircher Conrad, | a great critic. - 
Kneller Sir Godfrey, amoti eminent painter, was: 
born at Lubeck, a city of Holſtein, in Denmark, 
abou: the middle of the laſt century. 


45 | N. 4-6 | 
* Lely Sir Peter, an excellent painter of the 2 
liſh ſchool, was born at Weſtphalia, in Germany, itr 
the year 1617; He died at London, in 1680. 

Lilly William, was born at Oldham, in Hamp- 


| ſhire; about 1466. He died of the plague, in Lon- | 


don, in February, 1522, aged 54. 


Mar ſbam 


( * 


MN > 

Mar ſham Str John, was borg in the narifh of st. 

Bartholomew, in Norfolk, Auguſt 23, n He 
died the 25th of May, 1 68: 5. 

Michael Angelo da Ca avaggio, a celebrated 


painter, was born at Caravaggio, a village in Milan, 


in the year 1569. He died in 1609, aged 40. 
Michael Angelo Buonarruoti, was born at the 
caſtle of Chiuſi, in the territories of Arezzo, in Tuſ- 
cany, in the year 1474. He died at —_— in the 
year 1564, aged 90./ 
Montainus Benedict Arias, was borp at nal 


de la Sierra, in the dicceſe of Badajox, about the 


your! 1528, He died in 1598, or 1600. 


Montfaucon Berdard De, was born at Roque- f 


taillade; in the dioceſe of Alat, January 17, 1655.7 
He died the 21ſt of December, 2741, ed 87 
Moyle Walter, Eſq; was born in Coruwall, in 
the year 16 2. He died the th of June, „ 
NMaglial echt rf A Was n at be 
Oktober 28, 1633. W 


, 33 & | | | Oo * ; , 
- Parrhaſ ins, a —— "auitique painter. of 


Epheſus. 
Pajor Matthias, a Chriſtian Lexicographer. 


Ins 


Petæuius Dilnyſflaz, was: wot at Orleans, Au- 


guſt 21, 1583. He died at ron the ou of De- 
+ cember, 1652, aged 69 years. | (6% 11: 9100 
-  Phalrris, a celebrated tyrant of antiquity, was 


born at Aſtypalea, à city of Crete, | Ane 


Phidias, an exquiſite Greek ſculptor,” | 
Picart Bernard, a famous engraver, was born 
at Paris, in 1673. He died in 1733, aged 60. 


* * 


Peire ſe Nicholas Clouds Tabri i, Are illuſtrious | 


Pitiſcus 


-- 


1996 


Pitiſcus Samuel a very learned man, was born 
at Zulphen, a town in the Low Sete, in 1637. 
He died in 1717, aged Bo. 

Plantin Chriſiapher, à celebrated printer, was 
2 2 Tours, in 333. He died in 1598, 
wy 5 

Pon ſin Nicholas, an eminent French painter, 
was born at Andel, a little city in Normandy, ig 
the year 1594. He died in 1665. 

PYriſcianus, an eminent eie of amis 
quity, was born at Cælarea 
Fa a ous ancient printer, 


| Quintilionus As Fabius, » was born in the 
beginning of the reign of Claudius Calar, about the 

ar . Chriſt 42. See a beautiful account of hin 1 in 

Rollin's TONER * 100 REID Ok: | 


R 


| A Van Rein, 30 aminent painter, was 


born near Leyden, in 1606 He died in 1668. 
Renaudot — a French writer, was born 
, #t- Paris, in 1646. He died in 1720 
Reuchiin John, vas born at Pforzheim, in 1450. 
He died in 1522. 
ERKicbardſon Smnel, was beni in the year of 7 
Rerolution, 1688. He died the ath of July, 1761. 
Rigaltius Nicholas, a very ingenivus and learned 
mam, was born at Parls, in 1577. He died in 1654. 
Lache foucault Francis, a great genius among 
the French, was born in 1613, and died in 1680. 
Ruben. Sir Beter. Paul, the prince of the Fle- 
miſh painters, was born at eee in 577. He 
NN in ae „ | | 


$almaſius 


12 


* vil 

S$almaſius Claudius, was born in the year I 588. 
He died the 3d of September, 1653. | 

Schmidt, was born at Delitzch, in Miſnia, 1565. 
e died in 1637. : | 

Schrevelius Cornelius, author of a Greek Lexi- 
con. 

Schurman Anna-Maria, a learned lady in Hol- 

land. 
| Selden John, was born at Salvinton, near Ter. 
ring, in Suſſex, December 16, 1 584. He died the 
zoth of November, 1654. 

Senner tus Andrew, was born at Wittemberg, in | 
1535. He died in 1619, aged 84. | | 

Spelman Sir Henry, an eminent Engliſh anti- 
quarian, was born ar Ceiigham, near Lynn, in Nor- 
folk, about the year 1 501. He. died the 25th of 
July, 1643. 

Stephanus Habe; 

Stephens, the name of ſeveral learned printers. 
 Srobeeus Joannes, an ancient Greek writer. 

Sturmins James, was born at Straſburgh, in the 
year 1489. Be died October the zoth, 1553. 

Sturmius John, was born at Sleida, in Eiſel, 
near Cologne, October 1, 1507. * died the 3d 
of March, 1589. i 

Suidas, a colleQor of antiquities. | 
_Sylburgius Fredericus, was born at Marpurg, in in 
—_ L aviate of Heſſe, in 1546. * in 
1 
— a tranſlator of the Scriprurgs. | 


Thornhill Sir James, an eminent Engliſh painter, 
was born in the year 1676. He died in 1732. 
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Tinteretto, a rent Italian painter, was baba = 
Venice, in the year 1512. He died in the 3 


16 7. LIE * 
ooke Andrew, a learned En gliſn ſchoolanſter,” 


was born in London, in the year 1673. He died. 
the Aoth of Fd Vr. 
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Page * W 29, for has read haſt 


C8 I 


By Reaſon of the Compller's Diſtance from 
the Preſs, the Reader is deſired to obſerve 
the following 


E R 1ͤĩ ͤ 


1. 3, for Erial read Aerial 
7 l 6, for ærial read aerial 
37. 1. 18, for you read youth 
43 lin. lait, for defend read defeat 

I. 6, for of read of Thebes © . - 
3 l 32, for conjecture read conjuncture 
— |. 34, for Phocian read Phocean 2, and Jo @ few 

lines further down. | 
55. 1. 3, for are read were 
58. 1. 28, for purpoſedly read purpoſely 
60. 1. 18, for Action's read Aetion's 
66. 1. 24, for finiſhed read furniſhed 
75. J. 23, for he attained read be attained 
89. 1. laſt but one, for relations read rotations 
104. I. 24, for Academe Francois read Academie 
| Frangoiſe 

108. 1. 20, for Juvena read Juvenal 
132. I. 12, for Oligarthy read Oligarchy 
—— 1. 30, for you always read you will always 
134. I. 2, for conquerer read conqueror 
137. I. 17, for ſhould I read ſhould he 
152. I. 2, for perſons of read paſſions with fo 
158. I. 5, for his fatal read this fatal 
167. I. 13, for Mzonida read Mæonidem 
173. J. 12, for —— 


— 1. 15, 


read EIN BACH 
57 — FEAT EIxrεA&αε˙¹ẽ 


178. 1, 2 ut one, for Antis read Artis 
179. 1. 23, for habita read habitæ 
180. at the top, for 157 read 180 


— 1. 11, for read Ex Baαννεu 


— 4 or xx1vr read xxiv 


* 23, for Tapeinophroſume read Tapeinophro- , 
une 


K k page 198. 


„0 


Page 198. I. 17, dele Mr. 


210. 1. 12, for gracious women read woman 
211. I. 25, for temporate read temperate 


225. I. 10, for exiſts read exiſt 


227. 1. 19, for came read come 

229- but four lines from the bottom, for taps read 
ſaps NE 

238. 1. 4, from the bottom, read and praiſe 

254. 1.13, for and of ſome read and ſome 

— line laſt but one, for adore read adorn 

255. 1. 11, for kept read keep 

256. 1.'3, from the bottom, for but not read that 
not 

264. 1. 3, for ſuppoſition the read ſuppoſition that 
Me.” *; | 


1. 75 dele a 

— in the note, for Naturz Gent. read et Gent. 
— for Hiſtori Animal read Hiſtoria 

267. I. 10, for que read que 


—— |, 11, for et ſe read etſi 


268. 1. 6, for in ſita rcad infita 
272. I. 3, for NA Tg read Q1AAuT 05 


1. 23, fer Tloniſizov read Io TTA 


275. 1. 6, for the read any, alſo for of affection 
read or affection | 

276. 1. 23, for multum et read mutum et 

283. 1.6, fer hable read able x 

— 1. 17, 2 honeſtam read honeſtum 


285. 1. 4, from the bottom, for as interpretation 


read as an interpretation 
286. I. 1, for it read he 
287. 1.4, for momento read momenti 


294. I. 22, for virorum read vivorum, and alſo a 


line lower | 
296. I. 11, for intelligi read intelligere 
298. I. 23, for cuſtom to pleaſe gele to 
306. J. 7, fer multiloquium read ſtultiloquium 
314. I. 19, for at Gaul read in Gaul 
315. I. 2, for Aquins read Aquino | 
319. J. 13, for Chatelleraunt read Chatelleraut 
326. 1. 18, for French Proteftant Divine read Fa- 
ther of the Oratory 
A Page 329. 


as aA 8 ooo Xa aa _ O©4-c 
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Page 329. I. 5, for Verora read Verona 0 

334. 1. laſt but one, r Ulrius read Ulricus 

340. 1. 1, for Hypalia read Hy patia 

344. 1. 4, for Thalis read Thales = 

347. 1. laſt, for Theodocius read Theodoſius 

351.1. 5, for Arozzo read Arezzo 

360. 1. 1, for Coſimire read Caſimire 

369. 1. 11, for Montainus read Montanus 

—— |. 14, for Berdard read Bernard. 


N. B. The Maxims of Dr. Mather were originally 
Written for- young preachers; hut the ſubſtance and 
ſpirit of thoſe Maxims will always be uſeſul to young 
perſons in general, 


Two books mare I muſt recommend to my youn 
friends ; one, to inform them of their Rights as Engliſh- 
men, intituled, A Guide to the Knowledge of the 
« Rights and Privileges of Engliſhmen,” 12mo. ſold 
by J. Williams, Ne, 39. Fleet-ftreet : The other, is the 
excellent Dr. Bucyan's ©* Domeſtic Medicine,“ $vo. 
to guide them to preſerve their Health. 
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Speedily will be publiſhed, 
T H E 0 
GENERAL PLUTARCH; 
ox SELECT LIVES or 


ILLUSTRIOUS MEN, 
In different Ages and Nations. 


IncrluninG 


Divinss STATESMEN 
PHiLOSOPHERS WARRIORS 
HisTORIANS - PoegTs | 
PHrysICIANS GRAMMARIANS 
LAWYERS ANTIQUARIANS SEC 
ORrAToORS and ARTISTS. 


Exhibiting enly the moſt beautiful Parts of their 


Characters, and a ſhort Account of their excel- 
lent Works. | 


For the Uſe of the BRITISH YouTn. 
By Joun RyLand, A. M. of Northampton. 


In one Volume, ſmall 8vo. Price ſewed 38 


95712. 
Divines. * 
| quinas 
BBADIE Arndt John 
Ainſworth Arnobius 
Allix Atterbury 
ALSTED Auguſtin 
Ambroſe ABERNETHY 
Amyrald Athanaſius 


Kk z Bars 
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B. 

Bars 
Baxter 
Bedell 
Beveridpe 
Brza © 
Burgeſs, Danicl 
Boſiuet G 
Bourdaloue 
Brine, John 
Burr, George 
Bunyan 
Burnet, Gilbert 
Burnet, Thomas 
Burkitt 242 
Berriman 
Blackhall : 
Butler 

„ 7 
Calamy 
Cartwright 
Charron 
Cheynells 
Chillingworth 
Chryſoloras- 
CHuryYSOSTOM 
Clarke 
Clemens 
Carer 
Collier 
Conant 
Cooper 


Coſin 


Cudworth 
Cumberland 

Cy prianus 

Cyrill f 
 ChHarnock, 4 ny 
Chandler 1 


Daille 
: Damaſcenus 


Davina ur 


Dawes 


Dionyſius, pp. of Corinth 
Dionyſius, Bp. of een 


Dodwell 
DzxerimncouRrTtT 
Druſius 


Dupin 


DoppRI DoE 

Z. 
Edwards, Dr. John 
or Prefident 
Eml 
Eu jr 
Evans 
Faucheur 2:1 
Felix Minutius 


FEN ELON 


Fiddes 
Fleetwood 
Fowler 


Felton 


6. 
Gale, Jo: 
Gale, Theophilus 


Gaſtrel 


Gibſon 

GILPIN 

G1LL 

Grabe - 
Gregory the Great | 
Gregory, * 

Grew 
Grindal 
Grove 


Gunning 


H. 
Hughes 
Hacket 


Hakewill 


Hales 


Hair 
Hammond 
Hod . 
Hooker 
Hooper 
Hoornbeeck 
Hor kINS 
Horneck 
Hough 
Hows 
Huet 

Hoſs, John 
Hare 
HENRY 
Herring 
Hervey 


Jachiades 
Janſen. 
Jenkin 
Jerome 
— E. 

natius 
Illyricus Y 
Irenzus 


Indore 


Kempis 
Kenn 
Kennet, White 
Kennet, Baſil 
Kettlewell 
KipDeR 
Kin 

ms L. 


LaQantius. 
Lamy 
Latimer 
Laud 
Lens 
'LimBORCH 
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Languet 

EIGHTON, Dr. Rubens: 
Leland, Dr, John 
Lowth 1 
Lloyd 
Lombard 
Loyola. See Politicians - 
Lucas 


LuTazs, Dr. Marin 


Maldonat 

Marets 

Mather, Dr. Co | 
Mede 

Melancthon 
Melita 

Mill 

Molinos 

More, Dr. Henry 
Morley 

Mornay 

Moſs 


Nelſon 
Norris Ke 
Novatian 
Nye 


N. 


O. 
Oecolampadius 
Origen 


Owen, Dr. John 
. 


Patrick, Bp. 
Paul 

Paulinus 
PearSON, Bp. 
Pocock 
Polycarp 

Pool 

Parker 

Potter 
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Prideaux 


Purchas 


| Quadratus 


Queſnel 5 
RainoLDs a 
Ro 
Ridley 


Salvian 
Sancroft 
Sanderſon 
Savonarola 


Sherlock, Dr. Tho. Be 


Smalridge 


SMITH, John 
South, Dr. 
Spanheim, Frederic 
Spanheim, Frederic 
Spinkes 

Sprat, Bp. 
Stillingfleet, Bp. 
Syneſius 

SAURIN 

Seed, Jeremiah 
Synge 

Tanner 

Tatian 

Taylor, Dr. Abraham 
Tenniſon, Bp. 


Tertullian 


THEODORET 
Theophilus 
Tillotſon 

Tindal 

Trapp 

Tyndale, William 
Theophylact 


UsnE 


IS. | 
Warrs, Dr. Iſaac 
Wake 4 
Wallis 1 
Waterland, Dr. 
Wetftein 
Whichcote 
Whiſton, William 
Whitby | 


25 Whitgift 


W1ICKLIFF 
WILKINS 


 W1rrsivs, Dr. Herman. 


Wykeham 


Zuinglius 


ZANCHY 


PHlLOSOPHERS, 
28- 


Addiſon. See Poets 


Alfred. See Stateſmen | 


ARCHIMEDES 
Aſcham 
B. 


Bacon, Roger 
Bacon, Francis 
Barbeyrac 


Barrow 
Bentley 
— 
Borelli 
Briggs 
Buſby 


Barratier 


BERKELEY 
Bradley 
Butler 


BAXTER, Author of Matho 


Cartes 
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| CE. 
Cartes 
CHAMBERS 
COPERNICUS 
Carpentier 


7 - I 
Dechales 
DERHAM 
Deſaguliers 

. 
Epictetus 
EucLid 


Flamſtead 


Galilei 
Grotius 
Gruter 
Gunter 
Graveſande 


H. 
Halley 
Hamel 
Helvicus 
ae 
Hipparchia 
Hoke s 


F. 
8. 


HoRROx 3 
Hutcheſon, Dr. Francis 
Hutchinſon 

HuyGcens 


Hypatia 


Jablonſki, Erneſt 
Jablonſki, Theodore 
Iamblicus -. 

K. 
Keckermannus 
Keill, John 
Keill, James 
KEPLER 


1 h Pardies 


. . 
 ©Leibnitz 


Seo K. 
Locke” 

» M. 
MacLAUuRIN 
Malebranche 
Maximus 
Merſennus 
Molyneux, William 
Molyneux, 1 


Nemeſius 

NewrTon, Sir Iſaac 
Niceron 

Nieuwentyt 


Oldenk 
8 
Ozanam 
F; 


Peliſſon 
Pell 
Philo 
Phlegon 
PLATO 
Pliny, elder 
Pliny, younger 
Plot : 
Plotinus 
Polignac 
Poiret 
ProcLus 
PYTHAGORAS 
R, 
Ramus 7 
+» Ray 
Reaumur 
Regiomontanus 
Ricciolus 


Robins 


. 0 


Robins 
Rohault 
&. 


Saunderſon 


SockaTEs 
Stanley 


TALES 
Theophraſtus 
Torricelli 

Tournefort 


V. 
Wallis 
WoLLASTON 
WoobWARD 


His rok lAxs. 


B * 
Baker 


Brere wood 


3 
Fox 
Fracaſtor 


Freinſhemius 


Fuller 
G. 
Guicciardini 
H. 
Howel 


Hudſon 
Hyde 
L. 


L' Eſtrange 
Livius 

M. 
Mabillon 
Macrobius 
Mandeville, Sir John 
. Bernard 


. 


* 1 
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Manetho 
Marcellinus 
Mela 
Middleton 
Moreri 
Morhof 


Nepos 
O. 
Onuphrius 


Paris 
Platina 
PLUTARCH 
Polybius 
Pſalmanazar 
Procopius 
RoLLIR 
RAPIN 
Ricaut 


§. | 
Salluſtius, Cri pus 


Salluſtius 4 
Socrates 
Sleidan 

Speed 

Strada 


Str pe 
Suetonius 


T. 
Tacitus 
Thevenot 
Thuanus 


Thucidides 
Virgil 
Wheare 


PaHyYGICIANS. 


of 


* 


] 


BokRI 


Charle 
Cheyn 


Dickir 
Fallop 


FRRERII 


Garth 
GREV 


Harv 
Hoffm 


HFHoffm 


Maim 
Malpi 
Mayer 
MEAT 


Petit, 
Petit, 
Pitcai 


Ravc 
Redi 
Ruy ſc 


SYDE 


Willi: 
Worn 


Boeti 
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PRVYSICIANS. 

B. 
BoRRHAAVE 

. 
Charleton 
Cheyne 
Dickinſon 

F. 
Fallopius 
FREIN D 
| „ 
Garth 
GR EW 

H. 
Harvey 


Hofman, Maurice 


- Hoffman, Frederic 


Maimonides 
Malpighi 
Mayerne 
MAD 

PF. 


Petit, Peter 
Petit, Peter 


Pitcairne 

R. 
RAberirrE 
Redi 
Ruy ſch 

S. 
SYDENHAM 

N. 
Willis 
Wormius 

LAWYERS. 
- B. 

Boetius 


' f 
Coke, Lord 

D. 
Duaren 

H. 
H ALE 


Hor, W Juſtice 
King, Sir Peter 


Nicole 
P. 
Papinian 
Prynne 
PUFFENDORP 
S. 


T. 
TaiBor, Lord Chancellor 
„ 

Whitelocke 

6 IR Y. 

Yorke, Philip, Lord Hard» 
wyke 


PoL1TICIANs or STATES» 
MEN, 


A. 


G 
Conſtantine the Great 
Cromwell, Oliver 


Defoe 
| * 


Elliot, Sir Ihn 
Elmacinus 
H, 


Sulpicius 


Ariſtides 


HamPpen 
' Harrington 


Herbert 
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Herbert 
Hyde 9 
| 2 
 LvpLow 
Mahomet 
' Maintenon 
MarveLL 
Montaigne 
More 125 
X. 
Nerpnan, Ainhorof Plato 
„ Redivieus | | 
8 Lo Cobham 
PENN 
Peter 
Polyenus 
Pym | 
* 
y Richelieu | 
[ &. = 
Savile | 
Saus 
SIDNEY 
Steel 
SULLY 
. 
Temple | : 
Thurloe | 
7. 
Vane TY: 
. 
Wenwood 
WaRRIORS, 
| 8. F 
N; 


Fd 


CickRO 


* DemosTHENES 


| ; C. | 
Cuurcnilt, Duke of 
Marlborough 72 


Cromwell 
Cæſar 
D. 
Drake | 
| E. 
Epward, Black Prince 
Miltiades : 
1 
awleig | Ty” 
8. 1 
Saxe 
Scipio 
Turenne 4 


ORrRaTORs, RHETORI- 
clans; and Writers 
on the BeLLes LaT- 


TRES. 


i B. 
Blackwall, Anthony 
Bruyere 5 


ö 


F. 
Fordyce, David 
Farnaby 
Flechier 
1. 
Iſocrates 
. 


LoxGIRUsS 


QUIKTILIAN 


I 
I 
1 
V 


of 


,IN, 


* 


— 


| Tt eee N 


. „ 2. 
Rol tix, Charles Machiavel 
RAIN Ml.alherbe 
F. 21318? Manilius 
Themiſtius ang v ba.! N Marot 
W. zuin Menander 
Ward, Dr. Jahn „ Mirron * 
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4 - » U 
Banks re, 
BLACKMORBD sula 1 
uchan Pacuvius 
n fl C. 1221 2 . 
Carmine © erſius 
Chaucer 1 . 
Cockburn +2Phi PF 
Cowley | 19509011. 111Ps, Ath. 
D 33 Philips, John 
Dante "ah Philips, Ambr. 
Davies N e 
Denham hk ITT 3 
Des Barreaux _. 211 82 4 A 
Duck I 3 Prior , n 
Does, , ') ger! 30 A | ; "M Propertius 
Fenton, 7 | Fabri 
Flatman 8 4 0 
Fontaine „ Hobo Quarles 2 
| G. 11-1 Quevedo x 
Gay | in 244148. Quintus | 
3 ay 3 
Homer * abelais_ N. 
Horatius Roſ common 
Hughes * Rouſſeau „ dονανα, 
a q Rowe, Nich. 
OHNSON, ee 5 B preg 4 
uvenal 4 een 
hron | tui eg Ys 


— — — ) :7*— f ll — 


Sophocles A 


Sternhold 70 
Suckling 
Swift | A 


3 ia 
Taſſo — 


Thomſon - > 
Tickell 
FPS 1% 


Vida | 
VII II. 110 
N. 


0 a 

Waller 9 — 
| * 9 ne 

. Youne CIC 


* 
PT 


and ArTIsTs. 


© 4 y* © & 
* ne. 


| Calaſio G4 
i CAMDEN 
Cooper .* 


Duo bal 


„ Ly 


Fabricius 
Faricivs - 


SHAKESPEAAR vai 
Shirley * 


! 
CSS £ 


Kircher 
£011 KngLLER «© 

' 7 „. 
cli * * 


GrAMMARIANS, Ca- 17 
ars . 4 7 


Dionyſius, ine | 


* 
1 - s & '$ 
g - + S +4 
75 


(0 3860 
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